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CHAP.    XL 

OK   THE    DUTIES    OF    THE    CLERICAL 

PROFESSION. 

V^UR(a)  obfervations  on  the  fubjed  of 
the  prefent  chapter  will  be  reduced  under 
three  general  heads ;  the  firft,  relating  to  the 
duties  incumbent  on  the  Candidate  for  Holy 
Orders ;  the  fecond,   to  the  conduct  of  the 

Miniftep 

[a)  The  Clergy  may  juftly  boaft,  that  they  enjoy  In  a 
greater  <iegree  than  any  other  defcription  of  men  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  duties  of  their  office  laid  before 
them  by  eminent  writers  belonging  to  their  own  line. of 
life.    They  have  long  ppflefled  from  the  pen  of  Biibdp 
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Miniftcr  of  a  Patifli  j  the  third,  to  the  duties 
ofaBifhop. 

I.  The  firft  points  concerning  which  a 
young  man  deflgned  for  the  clerical  pro- 
feffion  is  bound  to  fatisfy'  himfelf  (and  whe-^ 
ther  he  looks  forward  to  that  profeffion  from 
his  own  unbiaffed  determination,  or  is  def- 
tined  to  it  by  the  judgement  of  his  parents 

and  friends,  the  enquiry  is  equally  indifpen- 
fable,)  are  the  purpofes  and  intentions  with 

Burnet  an  excellent  treatife  on  the  paftoral  care  ^  and 
praAical  direCkions  for  their  condu£i  in  almoft  every 
branch  of  their  parochial  iuntSions,  in  the  admirable 
Charges  of  Archbifliop  Seeker*  The  Charges  too  which 
liave  bedn  publiflted  by  fome  modern  prelates  are  highly 
inftruftiTc.  Under  thefc  circumftances,  though  it  would 
not  have  been  in  any  refpecl  compatible  with  the  nature 
of  the  prefent  work  to  omit  'the  diftiniJ:  mentbn  of  the 
duties  of  the  clerical  profcflSon ;  .and  Aough  I  am  willing 
to  hope  that  fome  parts  of  this  chapter  may.  not  be  alto- 
gether defiitute  of  novelty,  and  that  others  may  prefent  to 
the'  reader  in  a  comprefled  form  what  is  more  difFufely 
ftatcd  by  different  wjriters ;  it  is  ftrongly  my  wifli  that 
What  I  (hall  offer  to  the  reader  may  lead  him, to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Vorks  already  fpecified  5  |Kirticularly  of  the  writings 
tif  Archbifliop  Seeker  ^nd  Bifliop  Burnet,  to  which  I  have 
rr^peatedly  found  my felf  indebted  in  the  courfe  of  the  fol» 
lowing  pagcl.  -   - 

••    :'  '    which 
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which  he  becomes  a  candidate  for  jthe  oflSce  of 
a- Clergymen.  I  mean  not  that  it  i^  reafonable 
to  «xtd  of  him,  in  feleding  his  occupation^  a. 
d^T^eof  difregard  to  the  profpe^  of  fubfiftcnce. 
and  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life^  which  is  not 
compatible  with  the  common  feelings  of  hu- 
man nature,  nor  required  in  the  common  courfe 
of  human  events.  Extravagant  ftatements  un- 
founded in  reafon  and  fcripture  defeat  their 
own  obje<5;  and,  were  they  likely  to  promote 
it,  ought  not  to  be  adopted.    That  Clergyman 
undoubtedly  may  be  expedled  to  labour  in 
his  vocation  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  and 
fuccefs,  with  the  greateft  comfort  and  advan- 
tage to  himfelf  and  to  others,  who  embraces  it 
from  a  fober  and  deliberate  preference  founded 
on  the  nature  of  the  oiEce  itfelf  j  and  from  a 

conviction  that  it  will  afford  him  opportunities 
more  ample  than  he  fhould  be  likely  to  pof- 

iefe  in  any  other  employment,  of  promoting 
the  glory  of  God^  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
Yet  to  him  who  fees  no  reafon  to  think  that 
he  (hall  not  promote  the  glory  of  God  and 
the  good  of  Riankind  as  much  in  the  church 
as  in  any  other  profeffion  j  who  is  confcien- 
tioufly  refolved   to  make  it  his  leading  ol>* 
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«  ■ 

jed  to  difcharge  with  ieal  and  fidelity  the 
fundions  of  the  clerical  order,  if  admitted 
to  the  exercife  of  them  ;  and  to  cherifh  the 
temper  and  difpofitions,  and  diligently  to 
aim  at  acquiring  the  endowments,  neceflary 
to  that  end  ;  and  in  whofe  heart  piety  has  al- 
ready fuch  4  predominant  influence,  as  to  give 
him  a  reafonable  ground  of  confidence  that 
thefe  refolutions  will  be  rendered  by  the  di- 
vine bleffing  permanent  and  efFeftual  j  the 
profpe£t  of  obtaining,  by  the  aid  of  his  friepds 
and  relations,  a  competent  provifion  in  the 

church  may  lawfully  be  the  motive  which  de- 
termines him  to  that  line  of  life  in  preference 
to  another.  But  he  who,  from  the  probabi- 
lity of  fucceeding  to  a  family  living,  or  the 
hopes  of  being  pufhed  forward  to  preferment 
by  powerful  connedion^  ftifles  an  inward  re- 
pugnance to  the  ofiice  of  a  Minifter  of  the 
Gofpel,  falls  under  the  fevere  cenfure  implied 
in  the  Scripture  againft  thofe  who  "  take  the 
"  overfight  of  the  flock  of  God  for  [&)  filthy 
**  lucre.'*  And  he  who  enters  into  the  clerical 
profeffion,  though  not  from  motives  of  ava- 
rice, yet  without  duly  eflimating  its  folenin 

(i)  I  Pet.  V.  0* 

nature 
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jaature  and  momentpus  funftions,  the  obliga- 
tions which  it  impofes,  and  the  refponfibility 
annexed  to  it ;  without  pofleffing  the  qualifi- 
cations eflential  to  the  upright  performance 

,  of  its  duties  ;  and  without  a  ferious  purpofe 
of  habitually  ftriving  to   improve  in   them, 
and  to  exhibit  to  thofe  whom  he  Ihall  be 
appointed  to  guide  in  the  way  of  falvation 
an  edifying  example  of  piety  and  virtue  ^  en- 
gages in  a  moft  important  concern  with  a 
degree  of  prefumptuous  rafhnefs  little  adapted 
to    enfure    the    future    peace  of   his  own 
mind ;  to  draw  down  the  blefling  of  God 
upon  his  labours ;  or  to  leave  any  fubftantial 
hopes  that  he  will  labour  at  all  with  zeal  and 
^fSduity. 

The  courfe  of  ftudy  to  which  th,e  attention 
of  the  candidate  for  orders  in  the  Cliurch  of 
England,  whom  we  are  at  prefent  fuppofing 
already  to  have  gained  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  learned  languages^  fliould  principally  be 
direded,  includes  what  is  ufuafly  comprehended  ^, 
under  the  name  of  divinity;  together  with  an    >{^ 
examination  of  the  lawfutnefs  and  expediency 
of  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhments  in  gener^^  and 
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bi  the  nature  and  terms  of  our  ovra  eftaWlflii. 
mcnt  in  particular. 

It  is  tnanifeftly  from  the  ftudy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures that  the  dodrines  and  duties  of  ChrifU- 
aniey  i^  to  be  learned.  The  perufal  how- 
ever of  thfefe  records  of  our  faith  fliould  be 
ftccompanied  with  feveral  collateral  purAuts 
-intkA  afliftances*  Let  the  fuggeftions  of  aa^ 
tural  religion  be  inveftigated.  Cleariy  inti- 
mating, on  the  one  hand,  the  being,  provl- 
'dence,  and  moral  government  of  God ;  and 
on  the  other,  throwing  a  feeble  and  unceiv 
tain  light  on  the  moft  iiiterefting  of  aU  en^ 
quirics,  the  terms  on  which  fin  may  be  foiv 
given,  and  the  ftate  of  mankind  after  death  ; 
they  will  be  found  at  once  to  evince  the  ne- 
ceffity,  and  to  confirm  the  truth,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation.  Let  the  adlual  ftate  of  the 
world  from  early  times  to  the  birth  of  Chrift 
be  fcrutiniwd.  The  blindnefs,  obftinacy, 
and  depravity  of  the  Jew* ;  the  grofs  igno- 
rance and  the  abandoned  corruption  of  the 
heathen  world :  the  follies  of  the  wifeft  and 
the  failings  of  the  beft  of  the  human  race, 
will  ftill  niore  plainly  fhew  the  want  of  a 

divine 
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diviac  ioftruaor  and  redeemer    I^t  the  ex- 
ternal and  hiflorkd  eyidenqes  of  Chriftianity 
be  put  to  the  ted.     It  will  undeniably  appear 
that  the  Apqftles  and  Evangelifls  could  not 
themfelves  have  been  deceived  with  refpedt  to 
the  reality  of  the  fads  which  they  relate :  that 
they  could  have  no  afUgnable  motives  for  im-^ 
pofing  upon  others ;  and  that,  if  they  had 
made  the  attempt,  they  could  not  pofiibly 
have  efcap^d  immediate  and  public  dete^on* 
The  truth  of  the  Gofpel  narrative,  and  the 
completion  of  many  prophecies  recorded  in 
the  Old  and  New  TeftameAts,  will  l^ewiic 
be  found  corroborated  by  pagan  hiftory^    Iict 
the  internal  marks  which  the  Qhriftian  4oc- 
trine  bears  of  a  diviijie  origin  be  accurately 
weighed.     It  will  approve  itfelf  as  providing 
a  fuitable  and  efficacious  remedy  for  all  the 
wants  and  weaknefTes  of  human  n^fire;  holdr 
ing  out  pardon  fpr  fln^  but  upon  terms  ad- 
mirably devifed  to  prevent  future  ;  o&nces ; 
promifing  affifiaoce  againft  temptatioi^s,  but 
on  condition^  adapted  to  call  forth  the  utmofl: 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  tempted ;  deliver- 
ing laws  and  precepts  enjoining  the  pureft 
virtue,  and  calculated  to  conduit  every  indi- 

B  ij.  vidual 
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vidua!  to  the  higheft  degree  of  happinefs  at- 
tainable in  "the  prefent  world  j  and  enforcing 
the  univcrfal  obfervance  of  them  by  the  cer- 
tain  profpeci  of  the  reward  of  immeafurable 
blife,  and  the  penalty  of  unfpeakable  punifli-^ 

ment,  in  another  life  never  to  have  an  end. 

•  / 

The  narrative  of  the  Evangelifts  contains 
within  itfelf  many  ftrong  confirmations  of  its 

own  authenticity.  The  uftafFeded  fimplicity 
of  the  recital,  even  when  it  records  the  moft 
ftupendous  miracles;  the  opennefs  with  which 
the  writers  relate  the  infirmities  and  tranf- 
jgreffions  of  themfelves  and  their  companions; 
the  artleflbefs^  and  the  perfedt  freedom  from 
attempts  to  force  compaflion,  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the'  indignities  oflfered  to  their 
inafter;  thefe  and  many  other  chara6ter- 
iftics  of  truth  have  been  pointed  out  and 
illuftrated  by-different  writfers.  And  to  the 
clafs  of  arguments  by  which  the  Scriptures 
eftablifli  their  ow^n  veracity,  we  add  the  nu- 
merous indirect  coincidences  [c)  difcovejable 

U)  This  cxtcnfivc  Knc  of  argument  ha5  recently  been 
opened  and  purfued  with  fingular  acutenefs  and  felicity 

by 
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in   the  A€ts  of  the  Apoftles  and  the  Epiftles 
of  St.  Paul ;  coincidences   capable   of  being 
fubftantiated  by  incontrovertible  reafoning; 
yet  often  fo  minute,  remote,  and  circuitous, 
that  it  exceeds  the  wideft  bounds  of  credi- 
bility to  conceive  that  they  could  have  been 
the  refult  of  vague  accident,  or  the  deliberate 
contrivance  of  a  forger.     That  the  Scriptures 
have  defcended  uncorrupted  to  our  hands  is 
evinced  by  the  numeroiTs  and  fuccefEve  quo^ 
tations  from  them  in  the  writings  of  thofe 
v\rho  lived  in  the  eariy  ages  of  Chriftianity ; 
by  the  watchfulnefs  of  contending  fe€ls,  who, 
from  the  days   of  the  Apoftles  to   mod^ern 
rimes  appealing  to  the  facred  books  as  the 
ftandard  of  their  faith,  mutually  re/lraided 
each  other  from  corrupting  the  text ;  and  by 
the  uniform    agreement   of  a  multitude   of 
cxifting  manufcripts,  many  of  them  of  very 
antient  date,  except  in  obvious  cafes  of  iur 

by  Mr.  Paley,  in  his  **  Horae  PauKna  ;"  a  work  deferring 
the  ferious  attention  of  every  man  who  doubts,  or  whq  has 
to  defend,  the  truth  of  the  Chriftiah  religion.  To  the 
fame  author  alfo  the  public  has  very  lately  become  in- 
debted for  a  compRte  view  of  the  evidences  of  Chrifti- 
?^i^y. 

accuracies 
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aecuracies  on  the  part  of  the  tranfcribers  ;^ 
iaaceuracies  which  the  collation  of  the  ma«)^ 
ttufcripts  with  each  other  feldom  fails  to  de- 
tect, and  tp  ^iflTord  fatisfadory  means  of  re<«> 

IHOviflg. 

By  purfiiing  the  inveftigations  of  which  a 
brief  outline  has  here  been  traced,  let  the 
candidate  for  the  cleric«l  office  imprefs  pn  his 
own  mind,  and  qualify  himfelf  to  defend 
pgainft  every  attack,  the  truth  of  that  religion 
of  which  he  defires  to  be  a  Minifter*  In  the 
mean  time  the  Scriptures  themfelves  are  to  be 
ftudied  by  *  him  with  diligent  and  ferious  at* 
tention,  for  the  purpofe  of  improvement  in 
religious  knowledge  (i/).      The  New  Tefta*- 

(d)  The  account  given  by  Blfliop  Burnet  of  jhe  afto- 
nifliing  Ignorance,  a$  to  fcriptural  learning  and  religion, 

of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  applied  to  him  for  ordi- 
nation, is  fuch  as  would  almoft  have  exceeded  belief,  had 
he  not  been  a  man  of  acknowledged  piety  and  veracity. 
The  folemn  a€evei:ations  with  which  he  introduces  that 
account  are  extremely  ftriking. — See  the  paflage  alluded 
to>  beginning  with  the  words  **  I  am  now  in  the  feveur 
lieth  year  of  my  age>"  page  22  of  his  Preface  to  the  Paf»- 
toral  Care,  Glafgow,  1762  ;  and  occupying  the  two  fub- 
fequent  pages. 

ment 
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ment  in  particular  mud  be  penifed  in  the 
original  language,  with  the  moft  ufeful  helps 
that  can  be  procured  towards  underftanding 
it,  more  efpecially  with  the  commentaries  of 
able  expofitors.  By  balancing  their  interpret«- 
ations,  and  comparing  one  part  of  h(Ay  vmt 
with  another,  let  the  fiudent  fatisfy  himfelf  to 
the  beft  of  his  abilities  concerning  the  meaning 
of  obscure  and  difficuk  pafTages;  and  accufiom 
himfelf  concifely  to  fum  up  in  his  own  mind 
the  ai]guments  in  favour  of  the  di&rent  exh 
planations  propofed,  and  briefly  to  note  them 
down,  that  he  may  be  able  to  recur  to  them 
on  future  occafions.     Let  him  carry  on  his 
refearches  with  a  pious,  humble,  teachable, 
and  impartial  fpirit;    guarding  agdnft   pre- 
conceived opinions  haftily  adopted ;  againft 
bigotry   for  particular  fyftems ;    blind   pre- 
poflefiions  in  favour  of  a    particular  inter- 
preter;  and  the  prejudices  of  habit,  of  his 
place  of  education  or  ftudy,  of  his  relations 
and  friends,  and  of  his  expedted  patrons.    'To 
earneft  prayer  for  the  fuperintending  guidands 
of  the  Supreme  Being  let  him  join  his  own 
afliduous  exertknis  j  and  follow  the  path  df 
truth  whitherfoever  it  may  lead  him. 

Some 
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Some  degree  of  acquaintance  with  aecl^-- 
(laftical  hiftory,  and  with  the  fundamental  tenets 
x^  the  leading  fedls  into  which  the  Chriftian 
world  has  been  divided,  efpecialiy  in  modern 
times,  may  juftly  be  required  in  every  one 
who  applies  for  admiffion  evpn  to  the  rank  of 
Deacon, 

To  him  who  has  it  in  contemplation  to  ^be- 
come  a  Minifter  of  an  ejlahiijbed  church,  two 
queftions  of  great  importance  offer  themfelvt^ 

ibr  deliberate  difcuflron.  The  tirft  is,  whether 
ecclefi^ftica}  eflabUfhments  in  general  qan  be 

.  defj^nded  a^  both  lawful  and  expedient ;  thS 
fecond,  whether  the  term§  of  admiffion  into 
the  eftablifhment,  ^yith  whithhf  is  dtfirous  of 
connefting  hinjfelf,  are  fuch  as  he  may  con- 
fcientioufly  accept.  Thefe  quieftion^,  which 
under  any  circumfliancies  he  ought  to  examine 

;With  fcrqpulous  care,  loudly  demand .  his  at- 
teqtion.  at  prefent ;  ^hen  the  lawfulnefs  anjl 

.the  utility  of  all  church  efts^blifliments  are  not 
unfrequently  denied  j  and  the  conditions  rcr 

.quired  by  our  own  Church  of  its  Minifter*  are 
denounced. as  repugnftnt  to  the  dodrine$  of 
tlie  Gofpel. 

:  The 
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The  objedions  to  the  lawftilnefs  of  ecclcfi- 
aftical  eftabliftiments  in  general  are  commonly 
directed  agamft  the  following  parts. of  their 
conflitution :  the  impoiition  of  a  compuHbry 
tax  for .  the  tnjtintenance  .  of  the  clergy ;  and 
the  exclulive  allotment  of  the  revenue  raifed 
by  it  to  the  teachers  of  a  particular  fe£t.   Now 
it  is  admitted  without  much  difpute  to  be  a 
fundamental  ^ordinance  of-  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion, that  they  who  devote  their  time  and 
labours  to  the  Gofpel  miniftry  ihould  receive 
amaititenahce  from  thofe  whom  they  inftrud:. 
St.  Paul,  after  having  ftated,  that  under  the 
Jewifh  difpenfadon  the  priefts  who  miniftered 
about  holy  things  lived  of  the  things  of  the 
Temple,  adds :  "  Even  (^)  fo  hath  the  Lord 
"  otdained^  that  they  who  preach  the  Gofpel 
**  fhould  live  of  the  Gofpel/'     We  own  that 
the  Apoftle  in  this  paffage,  and  in  (y)  other 
parts  of  his  writings  where  the  fame  topic 
recurs,  was  fpeaking  of  a  provifion  raifed  by 
voluntary  contribution :  for  in  thofe  days  the 
focieties  of  Chriftians,  deftitute  of  all  civil  au- 
thority, had  no  power  to  raife  a  legal  mainte-) 

(^)  I  Ccr.  ix.  14.         (/)  Gal.  vi.  6.  i  Tim.  v.  17,  18. 

6  nance 
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nance  for  tkax  Miniilers;  and  if  they  had 
pofiefied'that  power^  the  ztsil  and  liberality  of 
individuals  would,  have  recideifed  the  exerdfe 
of  it  needleft.  But  it  woukt  he  moft  un-** 
reafonable  to  infer  from  this  conceflion,  that 
in  future  ttmes^  and  in  cafea  to  which  St.  Paul 
did  not  in  any  terpe<fl  allude^  the  introduAion 
of  compulfoty  meafures  would  neceflarily  be 
unlawful.  The  "  ordinance  of  the  Lord'^ 
feems  not  only  to  permit,  but  indiredly  to  re* 
quirf ,  that  whenever  a  competent  fubfiftence 

for  the  preachers  of  his  teligion  fhould  no 
longer  be  likely  to  arife  from  fpontaneous  do- 
nations, the  defed  fhould  be  remedied  by  law. 
Of  the  fum  proper  to  be  raifed,  and  of  the 
proportion  to  be  required  from  each  indivi* 
dual,  every  State  muft  be  the  judge  for  itfelf* 
But  how,  we  are  afked,  is  it  compatible  with 
juftice  to  levy  a  tax  indifcriminately  upon  pet- 
fons  of  every  religious  pcrfuafion^  and  apply 
the  produce  to  the  teachers  of  a  particular 
creed?  Why  is  not  every  man's  payment  af- 
figned  to  his  own  inftrudtor ;  inftead  of  being 
divided  among  other  Minifters,  whom  his  con- 
fcierice  forbids  him  to  attend  ?  The  plan  fug- 
gefted  in  this  obje(3tion,  we  muft  at  once  con- 

fefs, 
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fefs,  fhould  It  be  found  capable  of  being  carried 
into  execution  in  foch  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
coUufive  agreements  between  individuals  ra- 
dically injurious  to  its  own  efficacy,  and  to 
evince  its  fuperiority  in  promoting  national 
piety  and  virtue,  would  claim  an  undeniable 
preference  t  and  the  fuccefs  or  ill  fuccefs  of  an 
inftitution  of  this  nature,  recently  adopted  in 
fbme  parts  of  North  America,    may  enable 
pofterity  to  form  a  juft  decifion  on  its  merits. 
But  if  a  State,  and  in  this  cafe  too  every  State 
muft  determine  for  itfelf,  is  of  opinion  that 
national  piety  and  virtue  will  be  beft  {g)  pro- 
moted by  configning  the  whole  fum  raifed  by 
law  for  the  fupport  of  religion  to  teachers  of  a 
particular  defcription,  while  at  the  fame  time 

(g)  **  The  Cngle  end  we  ought  to  propofe  by  Church 
•*  eftabliihments  Is  the  prefervation  and  communication 
**  of  religious  knowledge.  Every  other  idea,  and  every 
**  other  end  that  have  been  mixed  with  this,  as  the  making 
^  of  the  Church  an  engine  or  even  an  ally  of  the  State  ; 
**  converting  it  into  the  means  of  ftrengthening  or  of  dif« 
*'  f  ufing  influence ;  or  of  regarding  it  as  a  fupport  of  regal 
«*  inoppofition  to  popular  forms  of  govemment,have  ferved 
.  *»  only  to  dcbafe  the  inftitution,  and  to  introduce  irito  it 
•*  numerous  corruptions  and  abufes."  ^  Paley's  Moral  ind 
Political  Philofophy,  6th  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  305. 

it 
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it  leaves  every  man  at  liberty  to  attend  and 
pay  Minifters  of  his  own ;  it  has  the  fame 
right  to  adopt  this  meafure  as  it  would  have 
to  impofe  a  general  tax  for  the  fupport  of  a 
board  of  phyficians,  fhould  it  deem  that  ftep 
conducive  to  national^  health,  payable  even 
by  thofe  who  fhould  not  chdofe  to  employ 
them  ;  or  to  levy  a  general  pound-rate  on 
landed  property  for  the  equipment  of  a  miH- 
tafy  force,  without  exempting  from  its  opera- 
tion thofe  proprietors  who  difapprove  of  the 
meditated,  enterprife. 

The  lawfulnefs  of  church  eftablifhments 
being  admitted,  the  next  enquiry  relates  to 
the  expediency  of  them*  To  come  to  a  ra- 
tional concluiion  on  this  point,  the  candidate 
for  orders  is  to  weigh  the  benefits  refulting 
from  them  againft  the  attendant  difad vantages ; 
and  impartially  to  judge  lArhich  fcalp  prepon- 
derates. It  cannot  be  dated  as  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages belonging  to  all  ecclefiaftical  eftablifh* 

ments,  that  they  promote  the  difFufion  of  true 
religion.  Whjat  toight  be  aflSrmed,  for  ex-r 
ample,  conceriying  the  eftablifhed  church  of 
England,  could  riot  be  affirmed  concerning  the 

eftablifhed 
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cftabliflied  church  of  Spain.  But  when  th* 
doi^rines  taught  under  an  eilablKhment  are 
thofe  of  genuine  Chriftianity,  the  inftitution 
may  with  truth  be  defer ibed  as  promifing  th« 
following  good  effeds.  It  {b)  enfures  the  re- 
gular performacifc  of  religious  rites  and  worr 
ihip  throughoul:-  :^e  whole  country ;  \;\^hich 
in  many  places,  through  the  poverty  of  thp 
inhabitants,  their  negligpuoe  ^nd/Qr^tfulnefs, 
their  repugnancy  to  co-operation,  or  their  want 
of  piety,  would  otherwise  foon  ceafe  to  bf 
performed  at  all ;  pr  to  be  performed  by  per- 

fons  competent;,   oji  the  fcore  of  .principles, 

,  «  ••        .        * 

talents,  and  attamments,  to  be  faithful  and  able 
Minifters  of  the  Golpel.  It  enfures  a  perma- 
nent and  reafonable  provifion  for'  ¥he  Oergy  ;^ 
which  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  inaririers  and 
fociety,  whatever  efforts  may  have  been  madfe 
by  the  liberality  of  new  converts,  or  by  the 
zeal  of  different  lefts  fliriving  ,to  maintain  their 
grounds  againft  what  they  deem  the  oppreffion 

{i)  In  this  place,  as  in  feme,  other  parts  cf  the  prefent 
chapter,  my  objed  is  fhaaply  to  fta^erto.  the  theological 
Student  the  leading  arguments  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
examine;  and  to  refer  him  to  writers  who  difcufs  them  at 
length,  for  thofe  elucidations'  and  thofe  onfwers  to  fub- 
ordinate  obje£Jions,  which  cD«ld  not  be  ftated  here  with- 
out enterkig  upon  too  wide  a  field.  , 

VOL.  lU  C  of 
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of  a  national  church,  would  in  vain  be  cxped^i 
from  voluntary  contributions  :  and  thus  gives 
them  weight  and  refpcdability  in  the  eftima-^ 
tion  of  their  hearers ;  and  removes  the  tempt- 
ations to  rival{hip8  and  contentions  with  each 
"other,  to  habits  of  fervility  and  conftrairtt,  and 
to  the  practice  of  accommodating  the  do<9:rines 
of  Chriftianity  to  local  clrcumftances  and  hu- 
mours, for  the  fake  of  gaining  or'preferving 
a  precarious  fubfcription.  And  it  enfures  to 
the  Clergy  Icifure  for  the  due  difchargc  of  the 
private  duties  of  their  profeffion,  and  for  the 
purfuits  of  theological  and  other  ufeful  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  means^  in  a  greater  or  a  lefs  de- 
gree, of  fumifliing  themfelves  with  the  books 
and  affiftances  requiiite  in  the  profecutlon  of 
their  ftudies. 

The  difadvantages  attached  to  church  efta- 
blifhments  are  the  following.  They  afford 
encouragement  in  fome  refpedls  to  idlenefs  j 
as  individual  Clergymen  may  be  conliderably 
remifs  in  the  difchargc  of  feveral  of  their  func- 
tions, and  conliderably  reprehenfible  in  their 
mode  of  life,  without  incurring  any  diminution 
of  their,  incomes.  This  evil  will  be  in  fome 
degree  counterafted  by  the  defire  which  even 

the 
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tbe  mdft  carelefs  of  the  Clei^y  will  generally 
feci  to  prcferve  a  refpedable  charafter,  partly 
as  the  means  of  poffeflmg  the  efteem  of  their 
neighbours,  and  partly  perhaps  as  a  recommen- 
dation to  preferments  Yet  fuch  confideraHon*, 
not  being  powetftil  ^noiigh  to  cfkGt  a  real 
change  of  heart,: will  feldom  produce  more 
than  an  attention  to  thofe  duties  whic^  are  in- 
diipenfably  required  by  law  and  .cuftom,and  tj© 
outward  deconum  in  manners  and. cpnduS:* 
More  may  be  done  by  proper  vi|;ilanGe  op 
the  part  of  Biihops^  and  others  to  whoni 
ecclefiaftical  authority  is  committed,  in  em- 
ploying  all  the  means  in  their  povjirer  to  excite 
the  Clergy  undet their  fuperinteadence  tp  pifety 
and  virtue;  and  to  imprefs  them  with."^  ftrong 
fenfe  of  the  folemn  obligations  and  refpon- 
fibility  annexed  to  the  fituation  of  a  paro- 
chial Minifter.  Church^eftabliihme^ts  have 
alfo  the  inherent  dcfe^  of  hjiafliing  t^  j.udgp- 
ment  and  enfnaring  th,^  r  confci^^cps  of  the 
Clergy,  by  the  temptations  wh^chi  t;hey  un- 
avoidably hold  out  tcj,them,to  %iye  to  comply 
with  the  terms  a^d  fubfcriptions  required; 
temptations  which  muft  be  expeded  to  lead 
in  many  inftances  to  prevarication  and  infin- 
cerity.     With  regard  to  the  effefts  of  church 

C  2  eftablifh- 
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eftablifhments  in  biafiing  the  judgement,  it  may» 
hot  be  improper  to  add,  that  they  in  fome 
degree  refembfe  thofe  produced  by  education, 
aiid  by  fixed  political  inftitutions.  If  the  mind 
h  naturally  led  to  entertain  a  ftrong  predeTic-* 
tioft  for  the  pi^inciples  of  action  with  which 
it  has  become  familiar,  or  for.a  particular  form, 
of  government  which  it  has  been  habitually 
taught  to  admire  ;  fhould  th^  principles  of 
action  aiid  the  form  of  government  be  intriin-* 
fically  deferving  of  preference,  the  prejudice 
(for  we  will  not  deny  it  to^-be  a  prejudice) 
t)perales.on  the  fide  of  uiility.  The  cafe  is 
the  fame-with  i'efped  to  ecdefiaftical  eftablifh- 
ments.  But  impartiality  reqtiircs  us  unreferv- 
cdly  t0  own  that  prejudice  feldom  difctimi- 
•natqs,  and  lead  of  ^11  when  united  with  felf- 
ihtereft;  and  that  Under  this  cifcumftancfe 
in  particular  it  will  feldom  fail  to  defend  infti^ 
tutions  -radically  blameable,  and  thofe  points 
in  juft  and  beneficial  inftitutions  which  may  be 
liable  to  obje^ion.  In  order  to  reduce  within 
the  narroweft  bounds  thetefluenceof  the  tempt- 
ations which  have  recently  been  ftated^  the 
conditior>fe  of  tdmiflJon  to  the  minifterial  office 
ought  ftudioufly  to  be  ftiade  as  few  and  as  fim- 
ple  as  po^ble ;  and  fl>ould  be  revifed  from 

9  :  time 
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time  to  time,  that  no  one  of  them  may  be  con- 
tinued longer  than  the  neceffity  for  impofing  it 
exifts ;  and  that  thofe  errors,  which  the  reflec- 
tion of  fucceeding  generations,  aided  by  the 
.additional  light  thrown  on  various  parts  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  general  progrefs  of  learn- 
ing, will  probably  difcover  in  fubordinate 
points  even  in  the  purefteftablifhments,may  be 
removed  without  delay.  And  finally,  church 
eftablifhments  tend  to  fofter  in  the  breaft  of 
theirmembers,  and  perhaps  of  their  miniftersin 
particular,  ipore  or  lefs  of  bigotry,  narrownefs 
of  mind,unreafonable  prejudices,  and  a  want  of 
toleration  and  charity  towards  all  who  diflent 
from  the  national  religion ;  eflfedls  which  no- 
thing will  prevent  but  a  conftant  recolle£tion 
of  the  unlimited  right  of  private  jvidgement 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  and  an 
afliduous  cultivation  of  the  mild  and  benevo- 
lent fpirit  of  Chriftianity .  On  concluding  this 
fummary  ftatement  of  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages likely  to  accompany  the  inftitution 
of  ecclefiaftical  eftablifhments  (its  lawfulnefe 
having  been  previoufly  fettled),  it  will  not,  J 
think,  be  too  much  to  affirm,  that  in  the  exift- 
ing  ftate  of  moft  parts  of  the  world  the  infti- 
tution, when  properly  regulated,  and  accom- 

C  3  panied 
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panied  With  cdmplete  toleration,  promifes  to 
be  radically  ferviceable  to  religion  ;  and  abun- 
dantly to  overpay  with  fubftantial  benefits  thofe 
undefirable  '  corifequences,  with  which,  in 
coninionjwith  cVery  other  human  arrange- 
ment,  it  will  unavoidably  bq  attended. 


» •^ 


Tfhe  theological  Student,  after  having  fatif- 
fied  himfelf  as  to  the  lawfulnefs  and  expediency 
of  the  inftitution  of  church  eftablilhments  in 
general,  has  iii  the  fecond  place  to  examine 
the  difcipline  and  dpdtrines  of  the  Church  of 
England* 

In  the  exterior  form  and  adminlftration  of 
our  national  church  he  will  obferve  two  pro- 
minent features ;  that  a  gradation  of  rank  and 

office  takes  place  among  the  Clergy ;  and  that, 
parochial  Minifters  are  neither  appointed  by 
the  fuffragcs  of  the  perfbns  whom  they  are  to 
inftruft,  nor  difmiffible  at  their  option.  And 
he  will  naturally  enquire  into  the  reafons 
which  may  be  alleged  in  fupport  of  thefe 
arrangements* 

* 
It  is  now  admitted  by  the  generality  of  Pro- 

teitantSy  that  no  command  was  delivered,  either 

by 
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by  Chrift  or  by  his  Apoftles,  aflignidg  to  the 
Chriftiau  CSiurch  any  fpecific  unalterable  form 
of  government  j  but  that,  while  various  officest 
fuited  to  the  fituation  and  exigencies  of  the 
new  converts,  were  inCdtuted  at  the  be^nning 
(fome  of  which,  as  that  of  Dcacone0eS|  have 
long  fallen  into  difufe),  Chriftians  were  left  at 
liberty  to  adopt  in  future  times  fuch  modes  of 
ecclefiaftical  ^dminiftration  and  difcipline,  as 
they  ihould  deem  moft  eligible  in  the  circum- 
fiances  under  which  they  ihould  find  them- 
felves  placed  At  the  fame  time  it  appears 
equally  clear  from  Ecclefiaftical  Hiilory,  that 
the  Apoftles  uniformly  eilablifhed  a  Bifhop  over 
every  Church  which  they  planted,  as  foon  as 
(he  Church  aflumed  a  ftable  form,  and  became 
numerous :  and  that  during  feveral  centuries 
the  pre-eminence,  and  the  jurifdi^ion  of 
Bifhops  were  never  que(lioned«  Hence  it  feems 
reafonable  to  cqnclude>  that  nothing  fhort  of 
a  caufe  of  very  high  importance  can  warrant 
in  any  church  the  difufe  of  Epifcopacy.  The 
incidental  advantages  to  be  expefted  from  the 
mode  of  government  adopted  in  the  eftablifhf* 
ment  of  our  own  country  are  principally  thefe* 
The  diftinftion  of  orders  in  the  church,  bear- 
ing a  ftrong  rcfemblance  to  the  gradations  of 

C  4  rank 
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rank  in  civil  life,  provides  friends  and  com-«^ 

panione  among  the  Clergy,  and  the  benefits 

which  may  refult  from  their  focicty  aerd  ex-*  ' 

ample,^  not'  xnerclp  for  the  inferior,  but  Uke-^ 

wife  for  the  hi^eft,  clailes  in  the  community* 

The  ftatipil9  of  fuperior  dignity  and  opulence 

caufe  young  men  of  talents^  to  be  educated  for 

*■        .  •    ■ 
•the  church,  who  ivould  otherwife  be  deftined' 

to  fome  occupation  deemed  more  honourable, 
and  juftly  ^iepe<3:ed  to  prove  lucrative;  and 
alfo  tend  toenfure  .to- the  clerical  pyofeffion 
that  general  refpe<Sl,'  which  enlarges  the.  influ- 
ence and  adds  to  theetfeA  of  ^e  labours  qf  eaqh 
individualMinifter.     And  when  the  foperin* 

r 

tendence  of  the  churchi  and  the  determination 
of  all  queftfons  refpeflting  the  management  of 
eccleliaftical  affairs,  and  the  conduft  of  parti- 
cular Clergymen,  is  vefted  fin  a  few  perJ&)ns; 
more  calmnefs  and  tempei:  in  examining,  and 
more  impartiality  inr-deciding,  may  probably 
take  place,  than  when  they  are  com^mitted  to 
a  numerous  aflembly;  wh^e  turbulence,  in- 
trigue, and  the  fpirit  of  p«ty  may  more,eafily 
find  admittance,  and  the'fhame  of  an  un-r 
juft  decifion  be  loft  ajhidft  the  multitude  of 
Judges. 

The 
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The  rigbt  rfnominatiag  Miftifteri  to  va&aat 
benefices  wtyuftcd  by  t^e  Stat«  to  priv^t^  ^ex^ 
foQ«  IS  calculated  to  i emedy  the  many  difordera 
and  evite  wkicb  wpuld  \^  likely  to  arife  in 
this  country,  were  the  choice  left  to  be  deter- 
nUf&ed  in  each  pari0i  by  the  fuSragea  of  .the 
inhabitants*     It  U  not  merely  that  teachers  of 

every  different  fe£t.  of  Chriftianity  might  fuc- 
ceffively  be  placed  in  the  pulpit,  according  to 
the  varying  ftrcngth  of  their  feveral  parties  } 
but  the  moil  bitter  animofities  would  jperpe*- 
tually  be  excited  among  the  voters  of  the  fame 
fc<fty  in  confequcncc  of  their  fentiments  being 
divided  in  favour  of  different  competitors  all 
.  ptfofeifing  the  fame  tenets.  The  fuccefsful  can- 
didate would  be  received  with  fixed  averfion 
by  a  large  proportion  of  the  parifhioners ;  and 
his  inftru(3:ions  heard  with  deeply  rooted  pre* 
judi<;es  1^  moft  of  the  defeated  ele<Stors  who 
ihould  think  proper  to  attend  them.     On  the 
profpedt  of  his  death  or  removal,  the  parifh 
would  be  affailed  with  every  art  praflifed  in 
a  venal  borough ;  and  when  either  of  thofe 
events   Ihould    happen,    the   flame   of  con- 
tention would  break  forth.     The  choice  of 
a  Minifter  of  the  gpfpel  of  peace  would  be 
the  fource  of  angry  conteft  and  permanent  dif- 

cord  J 
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tord  i  arid  the  benefice  would  too  commonly 
be  the  prize,  not  of  piety  and  merit,  but  of^ 
^vate  tampering,  fecret  or  open  menaces,  and 
fuperiot  ikill  in^he  manoeuvres  of  eledions. 

WerethcMinifterof  aparifh  difmiffible  at  the 
pkafure  of  the  parifhioners,  it  is  obvious  under 
what  temptations  he  would  lie  to  drive  to  main- . 
tain  his  poft,*by  relinquifhing  his  legal  rights ; 

by  pra&ifing  fervile  artifices  j  by  cpurting  the 
favour,  humouring  the  caprice,  and  forbearing 
to  reprove  the  vices  of  the  principal  people  of 
the  place ;  and  by  overftraining  or  fuppreffing 
particular  doftrines  of  Chriftianity  in  compli- 
ance with  local  prejudices^  The  mod  upright 
Mihifter  might  .find  himfelf  fuddenly  expelled 
by  the  unexpected  jundtion  of  fe<3s  and  parties, 
difcordant  on  every  other  point,  but  uniting 
and  co-opierating  for  the  purpofe  of  driving 
him  from  the  pulpit.  To  thefe  evils  are  to 
be  added,  all  or  moft  of  thofe  which  have  re- 
cently been  ftated  as  the  natural  confequences 
of  an  eledive  Clergy.  For  even  if  the  choice 
of  a  fucceffor  to  the  perfon  difmifled  was  vefted 
in  a  private  patron;  the  parifli  might  ultimately 
enfure  the  appointment  of  the  Clergyman  who 
bad  been  moft  adroit   in  conciliating  their 

good-' 
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good-will,  by   pcrdnacioiifly  rejeding   any 
other  wbo  flioidd  be  nominated. 

The  candidate  for  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  has  in  the  laft  place  to  examine  into  the 
nature  of  the  fubfcriptions  and  engagements 
which  are  required  of  young  men  on  their  ad- 
miffion  to  the  minifterial  fun£lions ;  that  is  to 
fay,  the  fubfcriptions  made  before  the  Bifhop 
antecedently  to  ordination,and  the  engagements 
contained  in  the  office  of  ordination  itfelf. 

The  full  and  fair  import  of  the  obligations 
thus  contracted  muft  be  collected  from  a  fober 
invcftigation  of  the  fubjeft,  and  from  writers 
of  credit  and  refpedtability  who  profefTedly 
treat  of  them  in  detail.  It  is  not  probable  that 
many  difficulties  will  arife  except  with  regard 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles.  Concerning  thofc 
articles  it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  few  words. 

Articles  of  religion  feem  \o  be  a  neceflary 
part  of  every  ecclefiaftieal  eft^blifhment;  2s 
forming  the  only  criterion  by  which  thofe 
teachers  who  hold  the  dodrines  of  the  efta* 
blifhment  can  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  who 
do  not.  The  unlawfulnefs  of  requiring  any 
fubfcription  whatever, though  not  unfrequently 

aflerted* 
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aflcrted,  can  nefer  he  evinced.     For  If  it 
be  lawful  to  require  of  a  penrfoa  who  applies 
.  for  an  office  in  the  State,  or  an  employment 
in  private  life,  fome  proof  of  ^lispbfTefli rig  thg 
qualifications  oeceflTary  for  difcharging  the  idu- 
ties  of  the  poft,  and  an  engagement  that  he  will 
difcharge  them  faithfully  while  he  continues 
to  hold  it ;  why  is  a  fimilar  proceeding  in  the 
cafe  of  ecclefiaftical  offices  neceffarily  unlaw- 
ful ?  And  when  an  office  is  inftituted  for  the 
purpofe  of  inculcating  certain  dodtrines ;  is  it 
not  lawful  and  reafonable  to  require  of  thofe, 
who  voluntarily  apply  for-admiffion  into  the 
office,   an  explicit  declaration  whether  they 
believe  the  dodtrines?     For  that  belief  is  a 
qualification  indifpenfablyrequifite  to  their  fut- 
filling  with  integrity  and  effedl  the  funftions, 
with  the  difcharge  of  which  they  defire  to  be 
cntrufted. 

In  fubfcribing  the  thirty-nine  articles,  the 
intention  of  the  authority  which  prefcribes 
fubfcription  is  to  be  fatisfied.  This  authority  is 
not(/)  the  Legiflature  of  the  X3thEliz.  which 

(i)  See  the  Principle  of  Moral  Philofophy  invcftigate^, 
&c.  4th  edit.'  p.  265,  266,  by  the  author— and  alfo  vol,  i. 
p.  91^  of  the  prefent  work. 

paffed 
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pafled  the  aft  impdfing  fubfcription ;  but  the 
cxifting  Legxflature  of  this  country,  which 
having  the  power  of  repealing  that  zQ:  and  for- 
bearing to  exercife  it,  ratifies,  and  as  it  were 
re-enaftsthe  law.  The  point  therefore  which 
the  candidate  for  orders  has  to  decide,  is  the 
nature  of  the  fubfcription  which  will  /atisfy 
the  intention  of  the  Legiflature  exifting  at  the 
time ;  in  other  words,  he  is  to  afcertain  what 
engagements  that  Legiflature  deems  the  fub- 
fcriber  of  the  articles  to  contract,  and  what,  if 
any,  is  the  latitude  of  interpretation,  when  the 
eipreflioDs  etnptoyed  in  the  articles  admit  fomc 
latitude,  which,  it   allows.  ,Jn   deternakiing 
diefe  queftions,  he  is  not  in  the  flightcft  degree 
bound  by  the  meaning  and  intention^  pf  th? 
Legiflatuxj^  of  13th  Eliz.  if  he  has  fufficicnt 
rcafon  to  judge  the  meaning  and  intention  of 
the  cxifting*Legiflature  to  be  different. 

The  form-  of  fubfcription  ftates,  that  "  all 
**  and  every  (i)  the  articles  are  agreeable  to 
"  the  word  of  God ;"  a  form  which,  if  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Legiflature  has  relaxed 
in  its  demands,  muft  appear  entirely  to  over- 
throw the  opinion  of  thofe  writers  who  main- 

(i)  Burn's  Eccl.  Law,  3d  edit.  vol.  iii.  p.  36. 

tain 
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tain  that  the  articles  may  be  confcientipul^ 
fubfcribed  by  perfoiis  who  think  them  true  in 
the  main^  yet  believe  fevcral  of  them  to  be  re* 
pugnant  to  the  fcriptures*  Some  latitude  (/) 
of  interpretation  hpwevcr  feems  clearly  allow- 
ed ;  fome  is  and  has  loiig  been  conftantly  in 
ufe ;  and  the  fa£t  has  been  fo  notorious  to  many 
fucceffive  LegiflatureS,  that  it  may  fairly  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  difapprobktion  of  the 
pradtice  would  have  been  teftified  by  public 
authority,  had  it  been  felt.  For  fimilar  rea- 
fons  it  may  be  concluded,  that  if  fome  of  the 
articles  are  fo  worded  as  to  be  fairly  capable 
of  more  than  one  fenfe  compatible  with  the 
Scriptures,  fubfcription  in  i^ny  one  of  thofe 
feiifes  will  fatisfy  the  Legiflature.  Yet  as  d 
latitude  in  itfelf  of  an  indefinite  nature,  and 
extending  to  a  variety  of  particulars,  is  al- 
ways liable  to  be  enlarged  by  the  fubfcriber 
in  proportion  to  his  difficulties,  until  at  length 
it   exceeds   almoft  all  bounds;   and  as  the 

^'  -  ^    .  -  ,     . 

(/)  Archbifiiop  Seeker,  fpcakmg  of  the  thirty-mnc  arti- 
cks,  fays :  <*  Egent  hodie  tantum  expHcationc  commoda ; 
non  vafram^t  veteratoTlam  inteIIigo»  fed  artis  grammaticae 
criticaequc  regulis  confonam/*  Orat.  Synod,  p.  363.-^ 
I  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  the  recent  work  of  Bifhop 
Pretyman,  entitled,  "  Elements  of  Chriftian  Theology." 

truly 
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truly  pious  are  the  perfons  who  are  partku* 

larly  expofed  to  fcruples  of  ccnfcience,  and 

the    perfons  whofe  fcruples    it  is   on  every 

-account  moft  defireable,  as  far  as  it  may  he 

pradiicable,  to  meet  or  to  prevent,  that  the 

Cburch  may  not  without  neceflity  lofe  the 

invaluable  benefit  of  their  minifterial  labours; 

It  {hould  fecm  that  a  temperate  revifal  of  the 

articlesy  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Bench  of 

Hifliops,  for  the  purpofe  of  omitting  fuch  as 

may    now  be  fuperfluous,   and   fimplifying 

thofc  which   are  obfcure,  would  contribute 

equally  to  the   interefts  of   the   eftabliflied 

Church,  and  to  the  credit  ^nd  comfort  of  its 

Miniftcrs  [pi). 

Agjdnft  this  temptation  to  ufe  unwarrant- 
able latitude  in  injterpreting  the  articles^  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  one,  who  ftudies  them 
ynxh  a  view  to  fubfcription,,  honeftly  and  di- 
ligently to  guard.  A  defire  previoufly  formed 
of  entering  into  the  Church;  the  difBculties 
and  inconveniencies  of  turning  to  another  line 
of  life ;  the  fuggeftions  of  inter^ft  in  all  its 
Ihapes,  referring  to  paft  expences  and  to  future 

(iw)  Sec  fupra,  p.  2c— 2a. 

froipedls; 
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profpefts ;  tbefe  aod  other  circumftances  will 
be  very  ^pi  Xq  bia^  the  judgpment,  and  in- 
fluje/ace  the  determination,  of  the  en<^uiren 
Liet  him  never  forget  his  danger;  let  him  ex- 
aniine  the  meaning  of  the  feveral  articles  with 
upright  views  and  impartial  inveftigation  j  let 
him  not  content  himfelf  with  perufing  what 
ha$  been  written  in  their  defence }  but  qualify 
himfelf  to  form  a  fatisfaitory  decifion  reipcd> 
ipg  their  conformity  to  the  Scriptures,  in  the 
fame  manner  in  which  he  would  euable  him^ 
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felf  to  deten^^  any  other  co«itf  qverted  poixrt> 
by  informing  himielf  of  tjie-^principal  argur 
ments  alleged  againft,  them.,'  anjd^appretiatin^ 
with  equal  deliberation  and  fairnefs  what  he 
finds  urged  on  either  fide  of  the  queftion.  Let 
Aim  remember,  :that  if  he  fubff ribe?  while 
perplexed  by  diftraj^ing  doubts, :  and  withotM: 
peace  and  fatisfaftion  of  mind^  Be  not  onl^.in^ 
■curs  prefent  guilt ;,  and  guilt  tbo^  which  will  be 
likely  to  be  continually  aggr^ivatecj/  Is  long,  as 
he  remains  a  Minifter  of  the  eftaJiliih^d  Church 
with  his  fcruples  unremoved;  hutjpmails  iipon 
him^felf  cdnftant  uneafinefs  and.  difquiet,  and 
conftant  temptationd^to  cnjieavour  to  blind  his 
underftanding^md  ftifle  his  cbnvidion ;  tempta- 
tions which  win  increafc  in  proportion  to  the 
/      "  *       '  length 
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fength  of'  time  during  which  he  fhall  have 
been  a  Minifter  of  the  national  Church,  and' 
to  the  preferment  and  profits  which  he  derived 
from  it.  If  the  refult  of  his  enquiries  and 
reflections  fhould  be  fuch,  that  he  feels  himfelf 
incapable  of  making  the  neceflary  fubfcription 
with  a  fafe  and  quiet  confcience;  let  him  defift 
from  his  intention  of  enrolling  himfelf  among 
the  Clergy  of  the  eftablifhment, 

I^  may  not  be  fuperfluoiis  to  remark,  that 
the  ufe  of  unjuftifiable  means  in  gaining  tefti- 
monials,  certificates,  or  titles;  and  attempts 
to  impofe  on  the  Bifhop  by  procuring  the 
affiftance  of  others  in  the  exercifes  and  com- 
pofitions  enjoined  antecedently  to  ordination 
as  trials  of  the  candidate's  abilities  and  at- 
tainments, can  be  confidered  in  no  other  light 
than  in  that  of  frauds  j  and  of  frauds  com- 
mitted on  an  occafion  when  every  feeling  of 
confcience  ought  to  be  awake,  and  when 
ingenuoufnefs  and  integrity  are  particularly 
required. 

11.  We  are  in  the  next  place  to  fpeak  of 
the  condudt  of  a  Minifter  of  a  parifh. 
VOL.  11.  D  But 


i 
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fhi^  n^tur^Uj  offers  itfelf  in  the  firft  place  toi 
our  attention. 

The  ufual  times  of  public  woffhip  ought 
never  to  be  changed  by  the  Minifies  for  the  • 
purpofe  of  fuiting  hia  own  convenience,  when 
his  hearers  will  be  incommoded  or  difpleafed 
by  the  alteration,  and  of  courfe  be  apt  to  re-* 
lax  in  their  attendance.    There  are  perfons  in 
every  parifh  to  whofe  minds  the  flighteft  pre- 
tence is  a  fufficient  apology  for  omitting  to  go 
to  church ;  and  they  who  take  offence  at  the 
conduft  of  the  Clergyman  often  gratify  them.- 
felve«  by  the  abfurd  revenge  of  keeping  away 
from  his  inftrudion?.      Neither  ought   any 
portion  of  the  doty  to  which  the  congregation 
has  been  accuftomed,  either  on  Sundays  or 
on   holidays,   to   be  difcontinued#     On  the 
contrary,  if  any  unreafonable  deficiency  has 
hitherto  prevailed  (and  in  particular  wath  re-, 
fpedt  to  the  frequency  of  fermons,  and  the 
recurrence  of  the  facramcnt),  a  confcientious 
Minifies  will  be  fplicitous  to  obviate  it  for  the 

future. 

In  reading  the  liturgy,  a  natural,  diflindt, 
and  moderately  (low  pronunciation,  audible 

♦.  throughout 
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throughout  the  church,  but  not  overftrained ; 
appropriate  to  the  feveral  parts  df  the  fervice, 
but  free  from  affeded  emphafis;  and  that 
earneft  and  impreflive  iblemnity  of  manner 
ivhich  proves  the  heart  6f  the  Minifter  to  be 
engag€;d  in  his  employment,  are  qualifications 
of  the  higheft  importance.  This  remark  muft 
be  extended  to  the  recital  of  the  baptifmal 
office,  and  of  other  fimilar  parts  of  the  book  of 
common  prayer ;  which  are  fometimes  read 
with  fo  much  hafte  and  irreverence  as  to  lofe 
^1  appearance  of  being  offices  of  religion* 

With  refpefk  to  the  compofition  {o)  of  fer- 
inons,  the  only  obfervations  ptoper  to  be  fng^ 

gefted 

{0)  Sec  Archbiihop  Seeker's  Third  Charge  to  the  Clergy 
of  the  Diocefe  of  Canterbury  ;  and  Mi*.  Paley*8  Advice  to 
the  young  Clergy  of  the  Diocdfe  of  Carlifle.  The  €orf- 
(clufion  of  the  following  cxtrad  from  the  latftr  perform- 
ance deferves  particular  attention^  "  I  am  far  from  re- 
"  fufing  you  the  benefit  of  other  men's  labours;  I  only  re- 
**  quire  that  they  be  called  in,  not  to  flatter  laiitiefs,  biit 
*•  to  afljft  induftry.  You  find  yourfelf  unable  io  furhilh 
**  a  fetmon  every  week  j  try  to  compofe  ones  every  mohth. 
*^  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  confult  your  own  fatisfaflion 
"  as  well  as  the  edification  bf  your  hearers  j  arid  that, 
*f  however  inferior  your  compofitign  may  be  to  thofe  of 

P  3  ♦«  others 
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gefted  In  this  place  are,  that  they  fhould  Be 
plain/ and  that  they  fhould  be  Chriftian  dif^ 
courfcs. 

A  fermori  which  is  above  the  capacity  of 
the  congregation  to  which  it  is  addrefled  it 
ufelefs  or  difgufting.  In  almoft  every  congre- 
gation the  poor  and  unlearned  form  by  much 
the  larger  part;  and,  univerfally,  the  meaning 
of  the  preacher  mnft  be  caught  at  once,  or  it 
is  totally  loft.  Hence  the  peculiar  neceflity 
of  plainnefs  in  propounding  the  fubjedl  to  be 
^difcufled,  and  in  the  manner  of  treating  it. 
Our  rule  therefore,  while  it  requires,  in  dif- 
courfes  addrefled  to  ordinary  congregations,  a 
fimple  and  perfedly  obvious  arrangement, 
and,  in  moft  cafes,  the  profeflfed  divifion  of 
the  fubje£ts  into  a  few  general  heads ;  pro- 
fcribes  the  bewildering  multiplicity  of  fub- 

^^  others  in  fome  refpeflts,  they  will  compehfate  for  many 
**  defe£ls  by  a  clofer  application  to  the  ways  and  manner^, 
<*  the  aftual  thoughts,  reafoning,  and  language,  the  errors, 
<<  doubts,  prejudices  and  vices,  the  habits,  charafters  and 
^<  propenfitics  of  your  congregation,  than  can'be  expefted 
**  from  borrowed  difcourfes." 

6  .  divifions, 
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divlGons,  frequently  deftitute  of  adual  dif* 
tindlion,  which  was  common  among  eminent 
divines  early  in  the  prefent  century ;  together 
v;ith  all  long  and  complicated  fentences,  ob- 
fcure   metaphors,  refined  ornaments  of  lan- 
guage and  compofJtion,  learned  references  to 
Pagan  philofophers  and  Chriftian  fathers,  and 
prolix  digreflions  from  the  main  topics  fug- 
gefted  by  the  text.     Let  it  not  be  faid,  that 
the  effe£t  of  a  clofe  obfervance  of  this  rule 
would  be  to  render  fermons  vulgar  and  unim- 
preffive.     He,  who  conceives  that  fimplicity 
of  ftyle  andd  language  has  any  natural  connec- 

« 

tion  with  feeblenefs  and  Vulgarity,  fhews  him- 
felf  totally  unacquainted  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  tafte  and  excellence  in  writing. 
He,  who  folicitoufly  feeks  to  diftinguifli  him- 
felf  in  the  pulpit  by  a  difplay  of  elegance  o^ 
expreflion  and  profundity  of  learning,  proves 
himfelf  deficient  in  fome  of  the  leading  virtues 
which  ought  to  charafterife  a  Chriftian  Mi- 
nifter. 

Again  :  Let  not  the  fermons  of  a  Minifter 
of  the  Gofpel  be  moral  treatifes  appealing 
chiefly  to  maxims  of  natural. re^rpn  and  ab- 

D4  ftraa: 
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flxadl  ethical  fpeculations,  and  negleding  the 
infpired  precepts  and  the  chara£teriftic  doc- 
trines of  Chriftianity,  "  We  (/)  have  in  faft 
loft  many  of  our  people  to  fedtaries,  by  not 
preaching  in  a  manner  fufficiently  evangeli- 
**  cal ;  and  fhall  ^neither  recover  them  from 

V  the  extravagances  into  which  they  have 
*^  run,  nor  keep  more. from  going  ove,r  tc> 
*.*  them,  but  by  returning  to  the  right  way, 
*'  and  declaring  all  the  counfel  of  God/' — 
*^  Reflections  {q)  have  been  made  upon  us,  of 
••*  different  natures  and  with  different  views 
"  on  account  of  thefe  things,  by  Deifts,   by 

V  Papifts,  by  brethren  of  our  own,  which  it 
"  is  e^^fy  to  (hew  have  been  much  too  fevere^ 
y  But  the  only  complete  vindication  of  our- 
"  felves  will  be  to  preach  fully  and  frequently 
**  the  dodlrines,  which  we  are  unjuftly  accufe4 
*^  of  cafting  oflfor  undervaluing;  yet  fo  as  to 
**  referye  always  a  due  fhare  of  our  difcourfes^ 
*'  Ayhich  it  is  generally  reported  fpme  of  ouy 
•'  cenfurers  do  not,  for  the  common  duties  of 
**  common  life,  as  did  our  Saviour  and  hisi 

[p)  Archbifliop  Seeker's  Charges,  3d  edition,  London, 
X780,  p.  299. 

(?)  n>id.  p.  237. 

Apoftles, 
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"  Apoftlcs.  But  then  we  muft  enforce  them 
^  chiefly  hy  inotivcs  peculiarly  Chriftian ;  I 
^  will  not  fay  only  by  fuch  j  for  the  Scrip* 
^^  ture  adds  others." 

The  remarks  already  made  concerning  the 
reading  of  the  liturgy  are  applicable  to  the 
delivery  of  fermons.  And  to  them  it  may  be 
lidded,  that  as  preaching  is  that  part  of  the 
public  fervice  in  which  the  Minifter  is  moft 
liable  to  be  enfnared  by  vanity  and  the  defire 
of  applaufe;  it  flioqld  be  his  uniform  endea* 
vour,  that  all  perfonal  confiderations  be  loft  in 
a  deep  fenfe  of  the  awful  functions  in  which 
he  is  engaged. 

Another  very  important  branch  of  the  duty 
of  a  Clergyman,  yet  on?  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  is  frequently  negle£ked,  is  the  private 
inftrudion  of  his  parifhioners.  Every  Clergy- 
man, at  his  ordination,  folemnly  promifcs  to 
ufe  towards  thofe  who  (hall  be  entrufted  to  his 
care,  not  only  public  but  private  mmttions^  as 
tmdjhall  require^  and  occafion  Jhall  be  given* 
The  ufes  of  private  inftrudtion  are  manifold ; 
9nd  its  place  is  not  to  be  fupplied  by  the  mofi; 

able 
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able  and  earned  difcourfes  from  the  pulpit.  In 
his  private  addrefles,  the  Minifter  of  a  parifh 
Teaches  thofe  who  abfent  themfelves  from 
his  public  labours  ;  and  affetfts  others  whom 
thofe  labours  have  failed  to  convince  and 
reform.  He  feizes  the  fit  moment,  when  the 
mind  is  difengaged  from  preiling  avocations, 
«r  the  heart  foftened  by  calamity.  He  adapts 
his  proceedings  to  the  particular  cafe  of  thq 
individual  j  he  enters  into  his  fituatioq,  fecU 
iogS|  and  habits ;  he  obviates  prejudi(:es,  he 
iC&ifies  mifconceptions,  he  refolvea  doubts, 
he  quiets  fcruples,  he  repels  excufes  and 
<vafions,  the  exiftence  of  which  he  had  not 
even  fufpe£ted.  He  comes  clofely'  to  th? 
point;  and  prefTes  his  arguments, with  a  de- 
gree; of  ftri^  and  undeviating  application  to 
jthe  thoughts  and  defeats  of  the  perfon  with 
whom  he  is  converfing^  which  it  would  have 
Jjeen  improper  to  aim  at,  and  impoiTible  to 
^taio,  in  a  difcpurfe  delivered  to  4  publi? 
congregation.  He  probes  the  heart  to  the 
bottom,  placing  before  the  eyes  of  the  vicious 
the  precife  image  of  their  depravity ;  enr 
eouraging  the  timid,  confirming  the  irrefo- 
id  cftabliflung  the.  devout  irj  their 
piety  i 
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piety ;  and  experiencing  at  the  fame  time,  for 
he  can  fcarcely  fail  in  feme  degree  to  expe- 
lience,  a  reciprocal  impreflion  from  his  own 
precepts   on    his   own  breaft.      The  infight 
which  a  Clergyman  acquires  into  the  ftate  ol^ 
his  flock,  in  the  courfe  of  his  private  exertions, 
is  of  eflential  fervice  in  promoting  the  efficacy 
of  his  public  preaching,  by  guiding  his  judge- 
ment as  to  the  topics  to  be  felefted  for  fer- 
mons,  and  as  to  the  manner  of  treating  them* 
Among  the  beneficial  efFedls  refulting  fronpi 
private  inftrudion,  another  muft  yet  be  mcur 
tioned.     In  proportion  as  this  duty   is   lefs 
oftenfibly  impofed  on  the  Minifter  than  the 
flated  performance  of  the   weekly  fervice  of 
the  church,  his  adiivity  will  bear,  in  the  apprc- 
henfion  of  his  pariftiioners,  the  marks  of  more 
genuine  and  aflPedionate  folicitude  for  their 
welfare  j  and  will  therefore  be  likely,  while 
it  raifes  him  in  their  eftimation  and  regard,  to 
have  a  powerful  influence  in  their  hearts  and 
condud.     And  though  it  be  a  duty  which  a 
young  Clergyman  will  find  it  difficult  at  firft 
to  difcharge  to  his  fatisfadion,  perfeverance 
will  render  it  eafier  to  him  every  day. 


.1- 


Private 
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Private  difcourfes  on  the  fubje<3:  of  religibn 
is  particularly  applicable  to  the  fick ;  and  is  to 
a  certain  degree  prefcribed  in  the  offices  pro- 
vided for  their  ufe  in  the  book  of  common 
prayer.     Sicknefs  naturally  difpofes  the  mind 
to  ferioufnefs  and  refledion;  and,  by  with* 
drawing  its  attention  and  loofening  its  attach-* 
ment  from  the  objects  of  the  prefent  world, 
j^ts  it  for  eftimating  according  to  their  real 
importance  the  concerns  of  that  which  is  to 
f ome.    A  Clergyman  who  is  deeply  imprefled 
with  the  awfulnefs   of  the  charge  which  his 
miniftry  lays  upon  him,  and  remembers  that 
-f*  there  (r)  is  joy  in  the  prefence  of  the  angels 
*•  of  God  over  one  finher  that  repenteth/'  will 
not  fufFer  his  parifhioners  to  want   his  in- 
ftrudlions  at  the  moment  when  they  are  likely 
to  be  received  with  more  than  common  glacj- 
nefs  and  efFedl.     He  v/ill  fpeak  to  them  with 
plainnefs  the  great  truths  of  the  Gofpel ;  he 
will  adapt  his  exhortation^,  his  counfel,  his  re-: 
proofs,  to  the  paft  anions  and  the  prefent 
ffate  of  the  individual  whom  he   addrefles. 
And  while  he  fhews  to  him  every  mark  of 

(r)  Luke  XV.  10. 

that 
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that  compaffionatc  tendernefs  which  his  fitua- 
tioa  demands  he  will  beware  of  an  error  into  '^ 
which  Clergymen  are  not  unfrequently  led  by 
miftaken  pity,  that  of  affording  groundlefs 
confolations  and  unwarrantable  hopes  to  the 
fick  J  and  of  thus  teaching  their  liftening  re- 
lations to  believe,  that  a  few  days  of  forrow 
and  contrition  on  a  death-bed  may  be  deemed 
fufEcient  to  wipe  away  the  guilt  of  a  long  and 
vicious  life. 

But  private  inftru£lion  is  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  chambers  of  infirmity  and  difeafe.  The 
healthy  and  robuft  are  perhaps  thofe  who 
Hand  in  the  greateft  need  of  it.  They  may 
be  forgetting  the  refolutions  and  breaking  the 
promifes  which  they  formerly  made  in  fick- 

nefs ;    or,  having  feldom  been  reminded   of 
their  mortality  by  confinement  and  pain,  may 
be  immerfed  in  worldly  bufinefs  or  in  finful 
,  courfes,  and  thoughtlefs  of  future  Judgement. 
Cafual  meetings,  and  vifits  purpofely  made 
and  repeated,  will  afford  a  Clergyman  many 
opportunities  of  endeavouring  to  awaken  and 
reclaim  them.     He  makes  the  attempt  per- 
haps, and  fails.     It  was  his  duty  however  to 

make 
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make  It.  And  how  docs  he  know  but  that 
the  feed  which  he  has  fown,  though  now  it ' 
appears  inert  and  lifelefs,  may  fpring  up  and 
bear  fruit  hereafter  ?  Let  him  not  defpair  too 
{bon^  nor  content  himfelf  with  a  fingle  trial. 
Circumftances  may  change  for  the  better,  and 
a  fecond  or  a  third  effort  be  fuccefsfuL  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  direction  of  our  Saviour  to 
the  firft  preachers  of  his  religion,  "  not  to  caft 
*'  their  pearls  before  fwine  ;"  and  it  is  a  direc- 
tion  ftill  to  be  remembered.  But  thofe  whom^ 
God  permits  to  live,  his  Minifters  fhould  be 
very  flow  to  pronounce  irreclaimable.  A 
confcientious  Clergyman  will  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  falvation  of  the  illiterate  and  indigent 
man  is  not  left  valuable  in  the  fight  of  God 
than  that  of  the  rich  and  the  learned ;  and' 
will  not  be  led  by  pride  to  negled  the  poor, 
or  to  treat  them  with  fupercilioufnefs  in  the* 
courfe  of  his  private  inftrudtions.  Neither 
will  he  be  deterred  from  privately  addrefling 
particular  individuals  among  his  parifhioners, 
on  th^  fubjedt  of  vices  with  which  they  are. 
BOtorioufly  chargeable,  by  the  mere  circum- 
ilance  of  their  being  wealthy,  or  in  elevated 
ftatipns,  or  voluntary  contributors  to  his  own 

annual 
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annual  emoluments.  Honeft  and  difinterefted 
boldnefs  in  the  path  of  duty  is  one  of  the  firft 
qualifications  of  a  Minifter   of  the  Gofpel 

But  let  his  whole  condudt  be  the  evident  refult 
of  piety  and  conviction,  and  plainly  animated 
by  the  fpirit  of  brotherly  love.     Let'  his  ad- 
monitions be  conveyed  in  a  fuitable  manner, 
and  at  feafons  prudently  chofen  ;  and  let  them, 
in  general,  be  kept  permanently  fecret  from  the 
World.     Let  him  neither  be  difcoilcerted  nor 
irritated  by  negled  \  nor  even  by  open  rude- 
nefe,  contempt,  and  injurious  recrimination^ 
A  calm  and  mild  endurance  of  fuch  treatment 
is  his  duty  as  a  Chriftian  ;  and  in  the  end  it 
may  contribute  to   produce,  what  in   many 
fimilar  inftances  it   has  been   acknowledged 
greatly  to  have  forwarded,  a  change  of  heart 
and  life  in  the  culpable  party,  unable  to  for- 
bear  from  fubfequcnt  refle<3:ion  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  fpirit  and  condudl  of  his 
advifer  and  his  own,  and  on  the  principles, 
from  which  that  difference  arofe^ 

The  inftrudion  of  young  perfons  previoufly 
to  their  being  confirmed  is  an  important 
branch  of  clerical  duty.     Let  no  one  follow 

the 
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the  blameable  and  perniciops  example  of  thofe 
Qergymen,  who,  after  hearing  each  of  the 
children  utter  a  few  fentences  in  hafte  and  by 
rote,  give  them  tickets  for  confirmation  as  a 
matter  of  courfe.  Care  ought  to  be  taken  not 
merely  that  they  fhould  be  able  accurately  to 
recite  the  church  catechifm,  but  that  they  fhall 
be  competent  to  give  a  clear  account  of  the 
doctrines  and  of  the  leading  precepts  which 
it  contains  ;  and  fhall  alfo  underftand  the  full 
import  of  the  rite  in  which  they  are  about  to 
bear  a  part.  Numbers  of  them  will  be  alto- 
gether deficient  in  thefe  qualifications,  if  the 
Qergyman  is  too  indolent  or  too  carelefs  to 
take  the  pains  of  repeatedly  diredting  the  at- 
tention of  parents  to  the  fubjedt ;  and  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  children  in  familiar  language 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  catechifm,  and  of  the 
office  of  confirmation  ;  and  of  again  and  again 
examining  them  individually  before  they  are 
prefented  to  the  Bifhop*  The  impreffidns  thus 
made  on  their  young  minds  may  frequently 
be  ftrengthened  and  rendered  durable  by  fub* 
fequent  converfation  and  advice. 

The 
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The  catechifing  of  children  is  a  practice  re- 
quired by  the  canons  from  the  Minifter  of  a 
parifli,  in  many  places  the  backwardnefs  of 
parents  to  fend  their  children,  joined  to  other 
cailies,  has  occafioned  it  to  be  difcontinued. 
The  inftitution  of  Sunday  Schools  is  admirably 
adapted  to  remedy  this  defed;  and  on  that 
account,  as  well  as  by  accuftoming  the  rifing 
generation  to  regular  attendance  on  public 
vrorfhip,  and  to  habits  of  early  piety,  deferves 
the  warmeft  fupport  of  the  parochial  Clergy. 
Every  Minifter  of  a  parifh,  in  which  no  Sun- 
day fchool  is  eftablifhed,  fliould  make  it  his 
obje£t  to  procure  the  immediate  eftablifhrnent 
of  one  or  more,  unlefs  fome  very  peculiar 
circumflances  render  the  plan  unneceflary ; 
and  when  they  are  eftablifhed,  he  ftiould  care- 
fully fuperintend  them.  He  will  there  find  a 
number  of  catechumens  colledted  before  him. 
By  occafional,  yet  fufiiciently  frequent,  exami- 
nations he  will  enfure  their  being  taught  not 
merely  ^to  repeat,  but  to  underftand ;  and  by 

the  judicious  diftribution  of  little  rewards  will 
excite  a  laudable  defire  to  excel  in  regularity^ 
diligence,  obedience,  knowledge,  aild  piety. 
Where  charity-fchools  of  other  defcriptions 
VOL.  II,  E  exift, 
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cxift,  the  Clergyman  of  the  place,  by  beftow- 
ing  flmilar  attention  upon  them,  comtnonly 
performs  an  oflSce  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the 
truftees,  than  beneficial  to  the  young  perfons 
concerned. 

V 

1 

St.  Paul's  admonition  to  Archippus, "  Take 
""  heed  to  the  miniftry  [s]  which  thou  h^ft: 
"  received  in  the  Lord,  that  thou  fulfil  it," 
fhould  be  regarded  by  every  Minifter  of  the 
Gofpel  as  ad^refled  to  himfelf.  A  Clergyman, 
by  frequently  comparing  his  conduct  (/)  with 
the  engagements  into  which  he  entered  at 
his  ordination,  may  difcern  how  far  he  ful- 
fils his  miniftry.  But  there  are  few  methods 
by  which  he  can  form  a  truer  eftimate  of  the 
degree  in  which  he  difcharges  his  duty,  than 
l)y  confideting  what  would  be  the  condud  of 

(/)  Coloff.    17.    17.  , 

(/)  A  fettled  habit  of  carefully  reading  the  office  of 
ordination,  ^and  inftituting  this  comparifon  at  certain  pe* 
nodical  feafons,  as  in  the  Ember  weeks,  in  every  year,  is 
earncftly  and  with  great  juftice  recommended  by  Arch- 
biihpp  Seeker  in  his  Inflruftions  to  Candidates  for  Orders; 
and  byBifliop  Burnet  in  his  Paftoral  Care  5  Glafgow  1 762, 
p.  10 1,  102.  What  is  not  done  at  ftated  times  is  too  often 
not  done  at  all. 

St. 
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St.  Paul,  if  now  alive,  and  placed  in  all  fe- 
fycGts  in  his  circumftanees  and  fituation.  The 
conduct  which  the  Apoftle  required  of  Chrif- 
tian  Minifters  in  his  own  time  is  ftated  in  the 
dire<^ions  (diredlions  equally  applicable  at  the 
prefent  day)  whieh  he  gave  to  his  favourite 
pupil.    "  I  charge  {u)  thee  before  God  and  the 

•'  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who  fliall  judge  the  quick 
"  and  dead  at  his  appearing  in  his  kingdom  ; 
"  preach  the  word  j  be  inftant  in  feafon,  out  of 
"  feafori  J*'  (not  only  at  the  ftated  periods  of 
worfhip,  but  at  all  other  times  when  fit  opportu- 
nities occur  J  not  only  when  your  exertions  will 
be  taken  kindly,  but  even  when  they  will  raife 
fome  difpleafiire  and  give  fome  offence,  if  yet 
they  appear  likely  on  the  whole  to  do  good  j) 
"  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long  fuffer- 
**  ing  and  dodtrine."  ^*  Be  thou  an(^)  example  . 
*'  ofthe  believers,  in  word,  in  converfation,  in 
"  charity,  in  fpirit,  in  faith,  in  purity.  Give 
**  attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation,  to 
"  doftrine;  meditate  upon  thefe  things;  give 
**  thyfelf  wholly  to  them,  that  thy  profiting 
*^  may  appear   unto  all.      Take   heed   unto 

(«)2Tim.  ir.  i,  2.  (x)  iTim.  iv.  12—16. 

E  2    '  "  thyfelf 
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"  thyfelf  and  unto  thy  dodrine ;  continue  iii 
. "  them ;  for  in  doing  this  thou  fhalt  fave  both 
"  thyfelf  and  them  that  hear  thee."  How 
ftridlly  conformable  the  conduft  of  St.  Paul 
himfelf  was  to  thefe  injundions  appears  inci- 
dentally in  various  parts  of  his  own  writings ; 
and  ftill  more  clearly  in  the  book  of  the  A£ls 
of  the  Apoftles.  Hence  he  could  confidently 
appeal  to  the  elders  of  the  Church  oif  Ephefus, 
when  he  bade  them  farewell  with  a  foreboding 
that  he  fhould  never  fee  them  more,  for  their 
teftimony  of  his  zeal  and  perfeverance  in  the 
execution  of  his  office;  taking  them  to  re- 
cord (j/),  that  for  the  fpace  of  three  years  during 
which  he  had  been  among  them,  **  he  had  not 
"  ceafed  to  warn  every  one  night  and  day 
**  with  tears ;  that  he  had  kept  back  nothing 
"  that  was  profitable  unto  them,  but  had 
"  (hewn  and  taught  them  publicly,  and  from 
**  houfe  to  houfe ;  and  that  he  was  [z)  .pure 
"  from  the  blood  of  all  men,  for  that  he  had 

(;;)  Afts,  XX.  17,  &C.  ' 

(2)  So  Ezekiel,  c.  iii.  ver.  17,  18,  "  Son  of  man,  I 
<<  have  made  thee  a  watcliman  to  the  houfe  of  Ifrael.— If 
**  thou  fpeakefl  not  to  warn  the  wicked  from  his  wicked 
"  way  to  fave  Jiis  life,  he  fhall  die  in  l^is  iniquity,  but  hif 
<*  blood  will  I  require  at  thy  hand/' 

.2  "  not 
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^*  not  (hunned  to  declare  unto  them  all  the 
*'  counfel  of  God.'*  Well  therefore,  after  the 
example  which  he  had  given  them,  might  he 
deliver  to  them,  and  through  them  to  the 
Miniftersof  the  Gofpel  in  all  ages,  that  folemn 
charge:  *'  Take  heed  unto  yourfelves,  and  to 
^*  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghoft 
"  hath  made  you  overfeers,  to  feed  the  church 
^  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchafed  with  his 
^  own  blood.'*  •  And  well  might  he  exclaim 
With  holy  joy,  when  believing  the  time  of 
his  departure  to  be  at  hand,  he  looked  back' 
on  his  paft  labours:  ***  I  have  fought  a  good' 
^  fight  {aa)  i  I  have  finiftieu  mycourfe;  I  have 
^  kept  the  faith.  Henceforth  there  is  laid  up 
*'  for  me  a  crown  of  righteoufnefs,  which  the 
**  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  fhall  give  me  at 
^^  that  day.'' 

4 

Among  St.  Paul's  inftrudlions  to  Timothy, 
which  have  recently  been  quoted,  we  find  this 
diredlion,  that  he  (hpuld  be  "  an  example  of 
"  the  believers ;"  that  he  fliould  exhibit  in  his. 
own  life  a  fhining  pattern  of  all  thofe  Chriftian 
virtues  which  he  inculcated  on  his  hearers. 
A  direction  of  the  fame  kind  is  given  by  "St. 

{aa)  2  Tim,  iv.  7,  8. 

E  3  Paul 
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Paul  to  Titps,  with  an  intimation  of  the  bene- 
ficial confequences  which  th^  obfe^rv^rice  pf  it 
would  produce  in  filencing  and  in  precluding 
calumnious  imputations,  which  would  other-* 
wife  at  once  injure  the  preacher  himfelf^  and 
prevent  the  reception  and  cfFe£t  of  his  dodrine. 
"  In  all  things  {6i)  Ihew  thyfelf  a  pattern  of 
"  good  works  J  in  dodrine  fhewing  uncor*- 
V  ruptnefs^  gravity,  fmcerity,  found  fpeecK  that 
"  cannot  be  condemned;  that  he  that  is  of 
**  the  contrary  part  mays  be  afliamed,  having 
^  no  evil  thing  to  fay  of  you."  Our  Saviour 
had  previoufly  giveij  fimilar  inftrudions  to  his 
Apoftles  j-and  had  exprefsly  pointed  out  the 
influence  which  their  virtuous  lives  would 
have  in  promoting  the  difFufionof  Chriftianity. 
**  Let  your  light  {cc)  fo  fhine  before  men,  that 
^*  they  may  fee  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
**  your  father  which  is  in  heaven."  The 
eiFeds  of  pofitive  vice  in  the  condud  of  a 
Clergyman  are  baneful  in  a  meafure  beyond 
computation.  Thofe  who  are  enemies  to  the 
Chriftian  faith  will  rfot  faiPto  feize  the  ad- 
vantage afforded  them  j  they  will  afcribe  to 
the  clerical  order   in   general  the  faults .  of 

(bb)  Titus,  ii.'7,  8.  (cc)  Matth.  v.  i6. 
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the  individual;  they  will  profefs,  perhaps 
they  will  believe,  that  he  who  openly  difre- 
gards  the  precepts  of  the  religion  which  he 
teaches,  knows  it  to  be  an  impofture  j  and 
will  thus  be  confirmed  and  hardened  in  their 
own  {dJ)  infidelity.  Thofe  Chriftiatls  who  are 

{J J)  On  this  point  the  authority  of  Bifliop  Burnet  k  Very 
ftrong.  Speaking  of  unbelievers  (Preface  to  the  Paftorai 
Care,  Clafjgow,  1762,  p.  13),  he  fays:  "  Now  this  I  am 
**  forced  to  declare,  that  having  had  much  free  convetfa- 
«*  tion  with  many  that  have  been  fatally  colrrupted  that  way, 
'<  they  have  very  often  owned  to  me  that  nothing  promoted 
**  this  fo  n^uch  in  them,  as  the  very  bad  opinion  which 
"  they  took  up  of  all  Clergymen  of  all  fides :  they  did  not 
"  fee  in  them  that  ftriftnefs  of  life,  that  contempt  of  the 
^  world,  that  zeal,  that  meeknefs,  humility,  and  charity, 
*'  that  diligence  and  earneftnefs  with  relation  to  the  great 
^*  truths  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  which  they  reckoned 
"  they  would  moft  certainly  have  if  they  themfelves  firmly 
"  believed  it:  therefore  they  concluded  that  thofe,  whofe 
"  bufinefs  it  was  more  ftri£lly  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
*'  their  religion,  knew  that  it  was  not  fo  certain  as  they 
"  themfelves  for  other  ends  endeavoured  to  malce  the 
"  world  believe  it  was ;  and  that  though  for  carrying  on 
"  of  their  own  authority  or  fortunes,  which  in  one  v^ord 
"  they  call  Aeir  trade,  they  feemed  to  be  very  pofitive  in 
<«  affirming  the  truth  of  their  do6krine;  yet  they  in  their 
*^  own  hearts  did  not  believe  it,  fince  they  lived  fo  little 
**  fuitably  to  it,  and  were  fo  much  fet  on  raiftng  them- 
<•  felves  by  it,  and  fo  little  on  advancing  the  honour  of 
•♦  their  profeiSon  by  an  exemplary  piety." 

E  4  leading 
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leading  immoral  lives  wilj  not  omit  to  juftify 
their  vices  by  the  example  of  their  Minifter ; 
and  will  probably  conclude,  iq  oppofitioh  to  his 
ftrider  language  from  the  pulpit,  that  the  Qo^ 
Ipel,  having  no  higher  aim  and  purpofe  than  to 
raife  its  followers  to  a  certain  moderate  degree 
of  virtue,  fpeaks  of  the  neceffity  of  univerfal 
holinefs  merely  wit]i  a  view  of  bringing  them 
up  to  the  requifite^  ftandard  ;  and  that  if  men 
lead  tolerably  decent  lives  in  moft  refpefl:s,  not 
much  inquiryi  will  be  made  hereafter  conccrnr 
ing  the  indulgence  of  a  few  favourite  /fins* 
The  radical  principle  gf  the  Chrifti^n  Religion 
itfelf  will  thus  be  difcredited  and  rendered  in- 
efficacious  by  his  immorality.  And  further, 
his  influence  in  his  parifh  will  be  loftj  hi$ 
charadler  will  be  rendered  contemptible  ;  his 
capacity  of  difcharging  his  official  duties  with 
efFe<St  will  be  radically  impaired  j  his  public 
inftruftions,  if  he  is  not  abandoned  beyond 
compundion,  will  be  narrowed  and  enervated 
by  fecret  fhame  ;  and  private  admonitions  he 
will  not  dare  to  deliver,  for  fear  of  being  an- 
fwered  by  juft  recrimination.  EfFeds  nearly 
fjmilar  to  thofe  which  have  been  defcribcd 

will  be  produced  by  the  condud  of  a  Clergy- 
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man,  who,  without  having  his  charadler  ftain- 
cd  by  prominent  wickednefs,  is  devoid  of  the 
genuine  ardouf  of  piety,  fleeps  torpidly  on  his 
poft,  and  limits  his  exertions,  to  the  duties 
which  law  and  cuftom  render  indifpenfable. 
Failings  however  which  fall  fhbrt  of  grofs  vice 
ajid  fcandalous  negle£t  of  diity  are  fufEcieqt  to 
lower  in  a  very  great  degree  the  credit  of  a 
Clergyman,  to  diminifh  the  utility  of  his  la- 
hours,  and  to  counienance  general  itnputation$ 

on  his  order,  and  on  Chriftianity,  The  eyes 
of  men  are  upon  him,  folicitous  to  pry  into 
his  defeats  and  weaknefles.  Habits  and  ac- 
tions, which  pafs  uncenfured  in  perfons  of 
other  orofeffions,  will  be  noticed  in  him,  jiot 
merely  with  that  fuperior  degree  of  blame 
whicljL  they  .defervq  in  confequence  of  the 
nature  of  his  office,  but  often  with  extreme 
and  unn^erited  feverity.  Hence  the  duty  of 
'*  avoiding  all  r).ppearance  of  evil,'*  even  of  the 
{lighter  degrees  of  evil,  is  particularly  incum- 
bent on  hini.  If  he  {hew$  marks  of  levity 
and  affectation  in  hif;  manners,  or  of  lurking 
vanity  in  his  drefs ;  if  he  is  fond  of  gratifying 
his  palate  with  delicacies,  and  becomes  a  critic 

in  the  fcience  of  eating  and  drinking;  if  he 

is 
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is  noted  for  attachment  to  field  diverfions, 
or  frequents  the  circle  of  dilfipated  amufe-* 
ments ;  thofe,  who  are  in  their  hearts  the  leaft 
anxious  for  the  charader  of  the  clerical  pro- 
feffion,  wilLbe  among  the  foremoft  to  expofc 
him  to  ridicule  and  fcorn. 

In  every  part  of  his  private  and  domeftic 
conduct,  a  Clergyman  who  is  fmcerely  defi- 
rous  of  leading  others 'to  obey  the  Gofpel  will 
(hew  himfelf  deeply  penetrated  with  a  fenfe 
of  religion.^  He  will  earneftly  endeavour,  as 
he  is  directed  by  St.  Paul  (<?^),  and  as  he  has 
promifed  at  his  ordination,  "  to  [ff]  frame 
**  and  faffiion  his  family,  as  well  as  himfelf, 
according  to  the  dodlrine  of  Chrift,  that 
both  may  be  wholefome  examples  and  pat- 
"  terns  to  his  flock/'  His  manner  of  living 
will  not  only  be  fuitcd  to  his  circumftances, 
but  charaderifed  by  moderation,  plainnefs, 
and  fobriety  ;  his  children  will  be  trained  to 
early  piety  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures ;  and  his  whole  houfehold  habitu- 
ally excited  to  the  fear  and  love  of  God  by 

[ee)  I  Tim.  in.  4,  5.  11,  12'. 
{/)  Sec  the  Office  of  Ordination.. 

family 
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family  prayer,  as  well  as  by  a  conftant  at- 
tendance on  the  public  duties  of  Chriftianity, 
He  will  recolle£t  how  greajtly  the  influence  of 
temptations   is  increafed  by  the   fafcinating 
power  of  habit  and  example ;    and  will  be 
fteadily  on  his  guard  againft  the  effe<3:  of  the 
bad  cuftpms,  to  which  local  circumftances  may 
particularly  expofe  him.    The  village  Clergy- 
man and  the  Minifter  of  a  parifh  in  a  large 
town  have  their  common  trials:  each  however 
has  trials  almoft  exclufively  his  own.     Thus 
the  former^may  he  tempted  by  the  obfcurity 
of  his  poft  to  become  remifs  in  his  profeffional 
exertions.    The  latter  may  be  feduced  by  tli^ 
con^picuoufnefs  of  his  ftation  into  a  parade  of 
diligence,  eloquence,  and  piety.  Or  the  former 
may   be   led   by    neighbouring    fquires    and 
wealthy  farmers  into  their  attachment  to  field- 
fports,  and  meetings  of  noify  intemperance. 
The  latter  is  fubjedt  to  the  contagion  of  more 
refined  luxurioufnefs  of  living,  and  to  the  bane- 
ful eflTcifts  of  the  continually  recurring  card- 
table.    The  former  fometimes  contrads  a  ruf- 
ticity  of  manners  and  a  coarfenefs  of  ideas  and 
phrafeology,  which  render  whatever  virtues  he 
fiiaypoflefs  lefs  engaging.  The  latter,  efpecially 

if 
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if  youngjhot  unfrequently  becomes  foppifliand 
conceited  ;  corrupted  by  afFedation  ;  and  glad 
to  convince  his  aflbciates^^that  he  is  fuperior  to' 
what  they  term  the  Jliffnefs  of  his  profeflion, 
and  what  he  ought  to  regard  as  the  purity  of 
a  Chriftian.  Whatever  be  the  fituation  of  a 
Clergyman,  let  him  on  the  one  hand  be  cau- 
tious and  feled  in^  his  fociety,  and  maintain, 
on  the  other,  a  friendly  and  familiar  intercourfe 
with  all  clafles  of  his  pariihioners,  without  fer»» 
vility  tow?irds  the  rich,  or  arrogance  towards 
the  poor.  He  will  not  omit,  if  he  be  truly  pious, 
ihofe  occafions,  which  the  courfe  of  cafual 
converfation  even  in  mixed  companies  not 
unfrequently  affords,  of  difluading  from  folly, 
extravagance,  and  vice }  fometimes  by  a  direct 
comparifon  of  the  purfuits  and  pradices  ia 
queftion  with  Chriftian-  principles  ;  and  fome^ 
times,  as  the  time  and  circunift^qces  may 
render  advifable,  by  a  lefs  poiqtpd  reference; 
to  religion,  and  a  mpre  ample  ftat^merit  of 
the  prefent  uneaiinefs  and  mifery  which  they 
produce.  He  will  always  be  ready,  either 
when  folicited,  or,  if  fit  opportunities  prefent 
themfejves,  without  folicitation,  to  afEft  his 
pariihioners  with  his  counfel  and  advice,  to 

conciliate 
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conciliate  differences,  and  to  prevent  con- 
tention. He  will  be  liberal,  as  far  as  his  fitu*- 
ation  will  poffibly  admit,  in  charity  to  the 
poor,  and  efpecially  to  the  fick  ;  adapting  the 
relief  which  he  affords  {gg)  to  their  feveral 
wants.  Thefe  afts  of  compaffion  and  kiqd- 
nefs  are  not  only  pf  great  advantage  to  the 
perfons  who  are  the  objeds  of  them;  but  they 
alfo  conciliate  to  a  Clergyman  that  general 
refpeCt  and  efteem  which  adds  double  force 
to  his  public  and  private  inftruftions. 

The  charadler  and  condud  of  the  wife  of 
a  Clergyman  is  of  high  importance,  not  only 
to  his  domeftic  qomfort  and  his  perfonal  im- 
provement in  Chriftian  virtue,  but  alfo, to  the 

• 

*{gg)  It  fometimes  happens  that  a  clergyman  pofTefles 
fufficient  medical  knowledge  to  enable  him  to  aCift  many 
of  his  poor  parifhioners  with  the  gift  of  fome  fimple  medi- 
cines.     But   he  who   exercifes    liberality  in  that  way 
ought  to  be  extremely  on  his  guard  againft  doing  harm  i 
and  unlefs  the  ailment  be  both  obvious  in  its  nature  and 
moderate  in  degree,  will  ufually  do  the  moft  good  by 
employing  the  help  of  a  medical  perfon.  The  diftribution 
of  bibles,  prayer-books,  and  fmail  i^eligious  trafts  may 
commonly  be  one  very  ufeful  branch  of  a  Clergyman's 
charity. 

caufe 
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caufe  of  religioa  and  the  influence  of  his 
profcffipnal  labours.  In  addition  therefore 
to  the  obligations  by  which  every  man  is 
bound -in  the  fight  of  God  to  make  it  his  . 
obje<^  to  feledi  a  partner,  qualified  by  fteady 
piety  and  benevolence  of  heart  to  encourage 
himfelf  and  others  who  may  be  witnefles  of 
her  conduiS:,  in  a  life  of  holinefs  and  good 
works  J  the  Minifter  of  the  Gofpel  ought  to 
,  ^  be  aftuated  by  motives  of  duty  -peculiar  to 
himfelf.  How  can  he  reafonably  hope  to 
fulfil  his  folemn  promife  of  framing  and 
falhioning  his  family  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Chrift,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  a  wholefome  example  and  pattern  to 
his  flock,  if  he  places  at  the  head  of  it  a 
model  fo  imperfedl  that  difadvantage  rathw 
than  benefit  is  likely  to  refult  from  the  imi- 
tation of  it  ?      How   can  he  hope  that  his 

children  and  fervants  will  be  habitually 
trained  and  exercifed  in  the  ways  of  religion ; 
if  he  by  his  own  injudicious  choice  has  pro- 
vided for  them  a  mother  and  a  miftrefs,  little 
imprefled  with ,  the  fupreme  importance  of 
haying  in  all  things  the  glory  of  God  in 
view,   of   fetting    her    affe<5tions   on  things 

^bove, 
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above,  not  on  things  on  the  earth  ?  \Yill  his. 
exhortations  to  fober-mindednefs  and  humility 
be   equally  ieconded  by  the  proceedings  of 
his  wife,  whether  Ihe  be  addided  to  finery, 
expenfive,  arrogant,  and  diflatisfied,  or  of  a 
meek  and  modeft  and  contented  fpirit  ?    Will 
fhe  equally  encourage  him  to  ads  of  liberajity 
towards  the  poor,  whether  Ihe  be  of  a  grudg- 
ing or  of  a  charitable  temper  ?     Will  he  find 
it  eafy  to  continue  on   kind  terms  and  in 
habits  of  frequ^^  and  friendly  intercourfe 
with  his  neighbcHirs,  if  his  wife  diflikes  and 
defpifes  them  ?     Will  it  be  no  obftacle  to  his 
plansof  doing  good,  if  he  is  thwarted  inftead  of 
meeting  with  co-operation  at  home  ?  Will  not 
every  material  failing  in  his  wife's  diTpofitjons 
and  pradice  be  likely  to  prove  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  full  exercife  on  his  part  of  the 
oppofite  virtue  ?    .There  have  been  inftances 
in  which  the  wifhes  of  the  wife  of  a  Clergy- 
man have  interfered  to  fuch   an  extent  with 
the  duties  of  her  hufband,  as  to  induce  him 
to  abandon  his  proper  place  of  refidence  and 
the  parifh   com'mitted   to  his  care,   that  he 
might  live  in  a  fpot  where  her  paflion  f6r  gay 
fociety    and    cards    and    public    diverfion^ 

might 
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might  be  more  eafily  and  more  largely  gta- 
tified. 

Abufes  which  take  place  in  the  adminiftra- 
,  tion  of  parochial  affairs  may  frequently  be 
correded  by  the  prudent  interpofition  of  the 
Clergyman ;  and  by  his  influerlce  with  thofe 
who  are  either  not  interefted  in  their  continu- 
ance, or  not  obftinately  averfe  to  co-operate 
in  redreffing  them»     Of  this  nature  are  par- 
tiality in  the  diftribution  oJi^^oney  colleded  at 
the  facrament.;   the  carelefs  management  or 
perverfion  of  charity  eftates;  and  the  negledt 
fometimes  fhewn  by'  overfeers  towards  poor 
families  in  real  diftrefs.     But  a  Clergyman,  itr 
.  mufl  be  admitted,  will  in  common  do  wifely^ 
in  refraining  -from^  entering  deeply  into  the 
adminiftration  of  the  bufmefs  of  4:he  parifli, 
except  in  ftrong  cafes ;  lince  otherwife  he  may 
not  improbiably  excite  a  degree  of  prejudice 
and  odium  agaihft  himfelf  fufEcient  greatly  to 
impede  the  elFe£t  of  his  labours  in  his  peculiar 
fphere.     His  interference  has  a  marked  pro- 
priety, when  they  whofe  immediate  concern 
it  is  to  maintain  the  church  in  fubftantial  re-- 
pair,  and  in  a  ftate  of  ncatnefs,  and  well  fur- 

niflied 
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nlflied  with  books  and  other  appendages  of 
divine  worfhip,  are  iqattentive  to  their  duty. 
But  let  him  take  care  that  his  parifhioners  may 

not  be  fupplied  with  a  pretext  for  excufmg 
their  own  parfimony,  by  finding  him  tardy 
or  avaricious  in  repairing  that  part  of  the 
fabric,  the  fupport  of  which  is  by  law  required 
of  the  Minifter ;  or  by  feeing  him  impoverifh 
and  commit  wafte  on  his  glebe,  and  fufFer  his 
parfonage  houfe  and  the  buildings  annexed  to 

it  to  fall  into  decay,  leaving  his  fucceflbrs  to 
the  inadequate  remedy  of{bh)  dilapidations. 
On  the  contrary,  while  he  is  cautious  not  to 
lay  a  bur,then  on  futilre  incumbents,  by  making 
the  houfe  which  they  af  e  to  inhabit  too  large 

(M)  This  remedy  is  often ,  imperfeft,  when  the  de-^ 
ceafcd  Clergyman  has  left  property  fufficient  to  anfwer 
every  demand.  For  his  fuccefTor  may  find  himfelf  obliged 
to  accept  from  the  executors  what  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
penfation,  rather  than  incur  the  charge  of  urging  his  juft 
claim  "by  courfe  of  law.  And  if  he  reports  to  the  law, 
though  he  may  recover  what,  if  applied  in  time,  would 
have  prevented  the  damage  from'  taking  place ;  he  can 
fcarcely  expeiS  to  gain  what  will  fully  repair  it,  or  to  gain 
any  thing  without  expence.  The  money  recovered  muft 
be  expended  on  the  "buildings  within  two  years.  Black- 
ftone,  iii.  91. 

VOL.  II.  F  in 
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in  proportion  to  the  income  of  the  living;  let 
him  improve  it,  if  he  is  a  man  of  aflBuence,  to 
the  extent  of  that  limit,  for  their  fakes  if  not 
for  his  own  (//). 

There  is  no  circumftance  which  fo  often 
difturhs  the  harmony  that  fhould  ever  fubfift 
between  a  Clergyman  and  his  parifhioners,  as 
contention  refpeding  tithes.  Many  objections 
are  urged,  an(J  not  without  Teafon,  againd 
this  mode  of  providing  for  the  Clergy,  as 
being  injurious  to  the  progrefs  of  agricultural 
induftry.  But  this  is  the  leaft  important  of 
its  bad  efFe£ts.  The  heart-burnings  excited 
by  it,  the  heats,  the  animofities,  the  quarrels, 
the  fpirlt  of  rooted  averfion  long  furviving 
the  conteft  which  produced  it,  and  frequently 

difplaying  itfelf  in  an  obftinate  defertioi;i  of 
public  worihip  fo  long  as  the  obnoxious  Mini- 
fter  continues  on  the  living;  thefe \are  confe- 
quences  .wt/ich    in   their  tendency  are  fub- 

(//)  To  fuggeft  to  a  Clergyman  the  neceflity  of  fcru-^ 
pulous  care  in  keeping  the  parochial  regifter  may  feem  too 
minute  a  caution.  But  the  greateft  attention  ought  to 
be^  (hewn  to  render  a  record  complete  and  accurate,  the 
teftimony  of  which  may  be  decifive  in  future  litigations. 

verfive 
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verfive  of  all  religioij,  and  ftrike  at  the  root  of 
the  very  purpofe  for  which  ecclefiaftical  efta- 
blifhments  are  inftituted.  Until  fome  more  eligi- 
ble method  of  fupporting  the  Clergy  is  devifed 
and  adopted  by  the  Legiflature,  it  remains  the 
duty  of  every  Clergyman  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
viate the  evils  attending  that  which  {ii)  now 
fubfifts.  But  kindnefs  on  the  part  of  a 
Clergyman  in  confulting,  even  at  fome  lofs 
to  himfelf,  the  convenience  of  his  parifhioners 
in  the  management  of  his  tithes;    and  that 

{ik)  The  following  extra<9:  from  Dr.  Aikin's  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  country  round  Manchefter,  17951 4to.  p.  220, 
points  out  a  defcft  in  the  mode  of  providing,  in  certain 
circumftances,  for  the  fupport  of  Clergymen,  which  is 
worthy  of  notice,  and  feems  capable  of  being  eafily  re- 
medied. **  The  advance  of  population  in  the  parifli  of 
•*  Eccles  has  been  attended  with  a  due  care  refpefting 
"  public  worfhip,  and  the  religious  education  of  children. 
*'  Two  new  chapels  of  eafe  have  been  built  fince  the 
"  year  1775  at  Pendleton  andSwinton,  with  competent 
**  falaries  for  the  Clergymen  from  feat-rents.  In  this 
«*  mode  of  providing  the  Minifter's  ftipend  in  new-erefted 
•'  churches  and  chapels  there  does  not  appear  a  fufficient 
**  recolleftion  of  the  decreafing  value  of  money;  or  a  re- 
**  quifite  provifion  to  obviate  its  cffefts  by  a  claufe  in  the 
•*  Confecration  Deeds  to  authorife  a  proper  advance  of  the 
**  ftipend,  as  circumftances  m^y  require,  by  the  direftio^ 
**  of  the  Bifliop,  or  otherwife." 

F  2  cautious 
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cautious  moderation  in  his  demands  (7/)^ 
which  not  only  implies  a  mind  untainted  by 
avarice,  but  a  folicitude  likewife  to  make  every 
reafonable  facrlfice  rather  than  to  have  the 
fphere  of  ufefulnefs  narrowed  by  diflenfions, 
is  by  no  means  always  fufficient  to  fecure 
him  from  the  neCeflity  of  conteft.  The  rights 
which  are  invaded  or  withheld  may  be  of  fo 
much  importance  to  himfelf;  and  alfo  to  his 
fucceffbrs, ,  for  whom  he  is  bound  to  regard 
himfelf  as  in  fome  refpefts  a  truftee  ;  that  he 
may  be  obliged  in  confcience  to  defend  or  re- 
claim them,  at  the  rifk,  or  even  with  the  cer- 
tainty, of  confiderabie  expence.  He  ftiould 
abftain  however  from  making  any  demand^ 
until  he  has  laid  the  matter  before  able  ad- 
vifers,  and  has  fufficient  ground  to  be  fatisfied 
that  it  is  juft  and  reafonable.  And  in  endea- 
vouring to  attain  his  objc£l:,  let  him  try  the 
effedt  of  private  reprefentations  to  individuals; 
of  public  difcuffion  with  the   parties  aflem- 

{//)  It  is  juftly  alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  general  mo- 
deration of  the  Clergyoii  the  fubjeA  of  tithes,  that  of 
fuits  on  account  of  tithes  brought  by  them 
of  Exchequer  from  the  year  1 660  to  1 7 1 3, 
i-ere  decided  in  their  favour.  Seeker's 
19.  ' 

bled; 
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bled  ;  of  propofals  of  referring  the  matter  to 
arbitration ;  in  Ihort,  of  every  method,  rather 
than  of  law.  If  compelled  to  apply  to  a  Court 
of  Juftice  as  his  laft  refource,  let  him  ftill  be 
careful  to  retain  a  kind  and  Chriftian  temper 
towards  all  his  opponents,  and  to  make  due 
allowances  for  prejudices  and  illiberality  re- 
fuhing  from  ignorance,  ftupidity,  and  fulpi- 
cion.  In  every  period  of  the  fuit  let  him 
be  ready  to  offer  and  to  embrace  fair  plans 
of  accommodation.  And  if  the  ftruggle 
is  at  length  terminated  by  a  judicial  deci- 
fion,  let  him  not  be  improperly  elated  by 
fuccefs,  nor  depreffed  and  foured  by  difap- 
pointment. 


Coldnefs  and  diflike  are  fometimes  found  to 
fubfift  between  a  Clergyman  and'fuch  of  his 
pariftiioners  as  diffent  from  the  eftablifhed 
church.  It  is  the  part  of  the  former^  to  be- 
ware left  any  portion  of  it  fhould  arife  from 
faulty  difpofitions  or  condu(St  of  his  own. 
He  will  remember  that  the  Bible  is  open  to 
every  Chriftian  ;  that  thofe  who  differ  from 
him  in  religious  opinions  have  an  unqueftion- 
able  right  to  judge  for  themifelves  j  and  that 

F  3  *Mo 
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*^  to  their  own  mailer  they  ftand  or  fall." 
Mindful  that  he  is  himfelf  continually  liable 
to  decide  amifs,  and  abhorring  all  tyranny 
over  the  confciences  of  men  ;  yet  neglecting 
no  fit  opportunities  of  pointing  out  with 
modeft  franknefs,  to  all  whom  he  deems  in 
error,  whatever  he  thinks  materially  wrong  in 
their  faith  and  practice;  he  will  be  "  gentle 
*'  unto  all  men  [mm)^  in  meeknefs  ihftrudting 
"thofethat  oppdfe  themfelvcs ;"  and  refort- 
Ing  to  that  moft  efFe£tual  method  of  preventing 
thofe  under  his  care  from  falling  off  to  other 
-  feds,  zealous  induftry  in  the  cjifcharge  of  his 
profeffional  duties  of  every  kind,  he  will 
cherifh  in  his  own  breaft,  and  ftrivc  to  diffufe 

(mm)  2  Tim.  ii.  24,  25. 

The  truly  Chriftian  fpirit  exhibited  in  the  foll^owing  paf* 
fage  of  Archbifhop  Seeker's  Oratib  Synodalis,  p.  ^6^9  can-* 
not  be  fufficiently  applauded  and  inculcated:  «*  Palan^ 
•<  fiaciamus  nos  in  omnes  utcunque  diverfa  fentientes  be^ 
V*  nevole  animates  effe,  ut  quidem  fumus.  Quotufquifquc 
*<  enim  eft  noftrum,  quin  hanc  rem  fie  fecum  reputet  ? 
<*Errat  quifpiam?  Mirum  ni  et  ego:  fed  aut  vocabulo 
**  tantum,  aut  fi  re,  innoxie.  Errat  vehementer ;  fed  non  "" 
«*  continue  eft  haercticus.  Haereticus  eft :  fed  Chriftianus 
**  tamen.  Ne  Chriftianus  quidem :  fed  hpmo  faltem. 
"  Homo  malus  forfitan  :  fed  qui  poterit  in  melius  mutari, 
<*  Fac  denique  non  pofle ;  Deus  yindicabit." 

anaong 
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among  Chriftians  of  all  perfuafions,  a  fpirit  of 
peace,  harmony,  and  brotherly  love.  If  hfe 
ihould  chance  to  be  treated  by  diflenters  of  any 
denomination  with  contempt,  afperity,and  the 
foumefs  of  prejudice;  let  him  not  be  drawn 
into  the  fatal  miftake  of  conceiving  that  evil 
pailions  in  others  will  vindicate  animofity  et 
a  want  of  benevolent  feelings  on  his  part.  By 
unfeigned,  unoilentatious,  and  uniform  mild- 
nefs  of  temper  and  complacency  of  behaviour, 
let  him  conftrain  thofe  who  differ  from  him 
to  confefe,  whatever  they  may  think  of  hi§ 
doSrinal  opinions,  that  he  has  imbibed  from 
the  Gofpel  the  fpirit  of  a  Chriftian. 

The  foregoing  ftatement  of  the  various  du- 
ties of  a  parochial  Minifter  clearly  implies  the 
general  obligation  of  refidence.  Habitual  re- 
fidenceon  the  fpot  is  effeptial  to  his  being  able 
effefljially  to  perform  them.  He  who  grafps 
at  the  revenue  of  a  benefice,  and  ftudies  to 
evade  the  perfonal  difcjiarge  of  the  various 
fun<9;ions  which  that  revenue  is  intended  to 
reward,  and  the  performance  of  thofe  momen- 
tous duties  to  God  and  man,  which  by  ac- 
cepting the  living  he  has  undertaken,  evinces 

F  4  either 
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either  a  moft  reprehenfible  negle<ft  of  proper 
confideration,  or  a  callous  depravity  of  heart. 
Preference  to  another  part  of  the  country; 
fondnefs  for  particular  fociety  ;  attachment  to 
particular  habits  of  life ;  vicinity  to  hereditary 
or  other  private  property;  overftrained  appre«* 
henfions  on  the  fcore  of  health ;  facility  on 
the  part  of  the  Diocefan,  whether  pardonably 
refulting  from  infirmities,  or  arifing,  as  it  will 
fometimes  be  found  to  afife,  from  culpable 
remiffnefs ;  thefe  alfo  are  motives  and  tempta- 
tions to  non-refidence  which  no  confcientious 
man  can  fcrioufly  examine  without  perceiving 
that  they  ought  to  be  ftedfaftly  refifted.  It  is 
at  the  option  of  a  Clergyman  whether  he  will 
accept  the  prefentation  offered  to  him,  or  de- 
cline it.  Better  and  wifcr  is  it  to  decline  the 
charge  than  not  to  fulfil  the  duties  annexed  to 
the  acceptance  of  it.  Among  the  circum- 
ftances  moft  unfavourable ,  to  the  ufefulnefe 
and  even  to  the  duration  of  the  eftablifti- 
ment,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  pariflies 
little  acquainted  with  their  proper.  Paftors 
claims  a  very  confpicuous  place.  How  far 
a  temporary  or  permanent  exemption  from 
the  general  rule  of  refidence,  in  addition  to 

thofc; 
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thofe  which  the  laws  of  the  land  [nn]  exprefsly 
^low,  may  be  reafonably  granted  in  a  particu- 
lar cafe,  is  a  point  to  be  decided  by  the  Bifhop 
of  the  diocefe.  But  fuch  exemptions  will 
never  be  fought  by  a  confcientious  Clergyman, 
except,  under  extraordinary  circumftances.  A 
curate  has  neither  the  authority  in  inftruding 
and  reproving  which  the  adual  pofleflbr^  of 
the  living  has,  nor  the  fame  ability  to  be 
charitable.  He  is  not  improbably  a  much 
younger  man,  and  commonly  therefore  has 
lefs  knowledge  and  experience ;  and  is   left 

(nn)  ^*  There  are  indeed  cafes  in  which  the  law  dif- 
"  penfes  with  holding  two  livings,  and  by  confequencc 
**  allows  abfence  from  one.  But  perfons  ought  to  con- 
"  fider  well, '  fuppofing  they  can  with  innocence  take  the 
^*  benefit  of  ^hat  law,  whether  they  can  do  it  on  other 
•*  terms  than  their  dlTptnfation  and  their  bond  exprefles, 
*'  of  preaching  yearly  thirteeti  fermons,  and  keeping 
«  two  months  hofpitality  in  the  parifh  where  they  refidc 
"  leaft.  For  the  leave  given  them  on  thefe  conditions 
«*  is  not  intended  to  be  given  them,  however  legally  valid, 
**  if  the  conditions  are  negle£l:ed ;  always  excepting  where 
"  J^  impediments  happen.  There  are  cafes  likewife  in 
"  wmch  the  non-refidence  of  perfons  who  have  only  one 
«*  living  is  permitted  by  law.  But  fome  of  thefe  alfo  arc 
**  put  under  limitations,  beyond  which  the  permiffion  doth 
^*  nptrea^."    Seeker's  Charges,  p.  211. 

likeljr 
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likely  to  be  imprefled  with  a  ftrid  and  ferious 
fenfe  of  his  momentous  duties.     And  the  un- 
certainty of  his  continuance  in  the  cure  leffens 
the  force  of  feveral  fubordinate  incitements  to 
induftry  and  exemplary  conduct.     It  is  evea 
better  however,  in  general,  that  a  Clergyman 
Ihould  never  vifit  his  parifli  at  all,  but  have 
his   place    fupplied    by    a    refident    Curate ; 
than  that  he  fhould  live  at  the  diilance  of 
fix  or  eight  miles  from  it,  and  from  thence  ^ 
take  the  whole  care  of  it  himfelf.     For  the 
confequence  of  the  latter  method  will  almoft 
invariably  be,  that  he  will  foon  ceafe  to  vifit 
liis  parifhioiiers  except  on  Sundays,  and  in 
very  preffing  cafes   at  other  times.      They 
who  have  refided  ^  the  diftance '  of  two  or 
4hree  miles  only  from  their  parifti/know  how 
many  real  impediments  even  that  fmall  dif- 
tance creates  to  the  difcharge  of  the  duties  of 
private  inftrudion,    and  of  friendly  and  im- 
proving intercourfe  j  and  how  many  pleas  it 
fupplies  for  indolence  and  neglect.     If  fome 
caufe,  intrinfically  juftifiable  in  itfelf,  aifd  re-  . 
cognifed  by  proper  authority,  prevents  a  Cler- 
gyman from  refidin^  on  his  living ;  the  im- 
portance of  his  duties  to  be  performed  by  a 

fubftitutCt 
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fubftitute,  and  the  difficulty  both  of  finding  a 
perfon  difpofed  to  perform  them  with  Chrif- 
tain  zeal  and  adivity,  and  of  difmiffing  a 
Curate  however  carelefs  and  inattentive,  if  at 
the  fame  time  he  executes  the  functions  pre- 
fcribed  by  law,  and  is  not  guilty  of  flagrant 
and  notorious  vice  j  thefe  are  confiderations 
which  fhould  render  the  non-refident  Minifter 
much  more  fcrupulous  than  is  often  the  cafe 
in  the  choice  of  his  deputy.  The  Curate 
ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty  by  a  liberal  {00)  reCompenfe.  No* 
thing  is  more  equitable  than  that  he  who 
undergoes  the  labour,  Ihould  enjoy  an  ample 
{hare  of  the  revenues  of  the  office.  In  addi- 
don  to  his  falary  he  ought  alfo  to  have  the 

[op)  The  power  pf  Bifliops  in  appointing  the  falaries  of 
Curates  has  lately  been  confiderably  enlarged  by  an  excel-* 
lent  Aft  of  Parliament.  It  may  be  hoped  that  one  of  the 
tffcGts  of  this  Aft,  in  addition  to  that  of  promoting  the 
comforts  of  a  moft  ufeful  body  of  men,  will  be  to  encou^ 
rage  refidence  on  the  part  of  the  beneiSced  Clergy.  It 
would  perhaps  have  been  very  advantageous  to  the  caufe 
of  religion,  had  a  more  ample  difcretipnary  power  been 
committed  to  the  Prelates  in  the  cafe  of  large  livings ; 
authorifing  them  to  aflign  to  the  Curate,  and  efpecially 
on  the  non-refidence  of  his  Principal,  a  ftipend  propor- 
tioned to  the  a£tual  value  of  the  benefice. 

free 
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free  ufe  of  the  parfoiiage ;  both  that  he  may 
be  provided  with  a  comfortable  habitation, 
and  that  the  building  may  be  preferved  in  a 
fit  ftate,  as  to  fubftantial  repair  and  cheerful 
neatnefs,  for  future  poffeflbrs  of  the  living. 
The  incumbent  however,  if  it  be  poflible, 
fhould  refidc  occafionally;  and  at  any  rate 
ihould  keep  a  fuperintending  eye  over  the 
condud  of  the  Curite,  that  he  may  ftimulate, 
encourage,  and  advife  him,  as  circumftances 
may  require.  He  fhould  alfo  appropriate  fome 
part  of  the  profits  which  he  receives  himfelf 
from  his  living,  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
And  if  he  can  properly  confign  the  allotted 
fum  to  the  difpofal  of  the  Curate,  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  it  will  give  the  latter  additional  weight 
and  eftimation  in  the  parilh. 

One  of  the  ftrongeft  objedllons  againR  plu- 
ralities {pp)j  in  the  cafe'  where  two  pieces  of 
preferment  with  cure  of  fouls,  either  of  which 
would  be  a  decent  fupport  to  a  feparate  in- 
cumbent, are  given  to  one  Clergyman,  is  the 

(pp)  See  **  ConfideTations  on  Pluralities,'*  fubjoined  to 
a  volume  of  podhumous  Sermons,  by  Mr.  Difney ;  Lon- 
don, 17885  and  die  Life  of  the  Author  prefixed* 

coi^fe- 
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confequence  which  naturally  follows;  that  he 
muft  be  abfent  at  leaft  half  the  year  from  one 
of  the  parifties.  A  confiderate  Minifter  of 
the  Gofpel  will  be  very  flow  to  place  him- 
felf  in  a  fituation  which  adds  to  the  charge 
for  which  he  is  refponfible,  and  diminilhes 

in  an  equal  proportion  his  ability  to  fulfil  it. 
And  independently  of  this  circumftance,  a 
Clergyman,  whofe  heart  is  fixed  on  its  proper 
objects,  will  not  only  rejedt  with  abhorrence 
the  idea  of  pradifing  fervile  and  unchriflian 
arts  to  advance  himfelf  in  his  profeflion ;  but 
will  never  be  eager  and  very  anxious  for  the 
acquifition  of  preferment.  Even  if  a  place  in 
the  higheft  rank  of  eccleriaftical  promotion 
be  at  his  option,  he  will  be  guided,  as  to 
accepting  or  declining  it,  by  the  refult  of  'a 
ferious  and  unprejudiced  enquiry  into  his  fit- 
nefs  for  the  oifice,  the  temptations  with  which 
it  will  be  accompanied,  and  their  probable 
efFeds  on  himfelf  and  on  his  family  [qq\ 

A  Cler. 

[qq)  "  Nec  indecorc  appetentes  crlmus  (modo  faperc, 
"  &  beneaudire,  atque  adliiberi,  feviis  negotiis  covdi  ell) 
"  aut  dulcis  lucelll,  aut  gradus  cujufiibct  altloris.  Non 
*<  funt,  cxperto  credite,  non  funt  tanti  vcl  honorcs,  \c\ 
"  reditus  ampliiTjmi  ecckfiafticis  dcllinati,  ut  a  qiiopiani 
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A  Clergyman  ought  to  cultivate  a  frrendly 
and  edifying  intercourfe  with  his  clerical 
brethren ;  and  freely  to  impart,  when  oppor- 
tunities occur,  to  younger  members  of  the 
profeffion  the  benefits  of  his  counfel  and  expc- 
rience;  and,  as  far  as  his  circumftan<Jes  allow, 
to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  his  diftreffed  fcl- 
low-labourers  in  the  Gofpel,  and  of  their  indi- 
gent widows  and  orphans.  Let  him  be  mode- 
'  rate  in  demanding,  j  uft  in  paying,  and  impartial 
in  arbitrating,  dilapidations;  and  careful  to 
fecure  to  his  fucceflbrs  the  pofleffion  of  all  pa- 
pers, records,  and  other  documents,  which  may 
be  of  ufe  to  them  in  afcertaining  or  fupporting 
the  rights  of  the  living  {rr)  j  particularly  if 
thofe  rights  are  likely  to  be  brought  into  quef- 
tion  hereafter  through  any  agreement  or  trant 
a£tion  of  his  own.  But  let  not  miftaken  good- 
nature, nor  the  fear  of  giving  offence,  nor  the 
difficulty  of  repelling  importunate  folicitation, 
lead  him  to  be  guilty  of  falfehood,  and  to  im- 
pofe  on  his  Diocelan,  by  (igning  an  unmgrited 

**  enixe  cupiantur.  Multum  habent  foUicitudinis,  non 
'*  parum  forfan  invidiae  ;  verae  deledlationis  nihil,  nifi 
**  quoties  occurrit,  occurrit  autem  raro  inCgnis,  benefa- 
"  ciendi  occafio."     Seeker's  Oratio  Synodalis,  p.  368. 

(rr)  See  Seeker's  Charges,  p.  155-*-! 57. 

tefti- 
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teftimonial,  or  a  fidlitious  title,  for  any  of  his 
brethren  ;  or  foi:  any  perfon  who  foUcits  ad- 
miffion  into  orders.     In  many  cafes  from  ne- 
ceffity,  and  in  aimoft  all  cafes  fjom  habit,  a 
Bifhop  repofes  very  great  confidence  in  the 
accounts  which  he  receives  from  his  Clergy 
concerning   thofe   who  feek  admiflion   into 
orders,  or  employment  and  advancement  in 
their  profeflion.     If  unworthy  men  therefore 
are  ordained,  or  invefted  with  offices  in  the 
church  (events  which  are  rio  lefs  misfortunes 
to  the  perfons  themfelves,  than  to  thofe  placed 
under  their  care,  and  to  the  general  intefefts 
of  religion  and  virtue),    much  difgrace  and 
much  criminality  attaches  itfelf  to  the  con- 
duft  o£  the  Clergyman,  who  by  carelefs  in- 
difference,   or  by   artifice  and   fraud,    have 
contributed  to  place  them  in  their  refpedive 
fituations,      Thefe  are  confiderations    wlTich 
defervc  more  attention  than  they  commonly 
obtain, 

A  Clergyman  is  bound  by  the  nature  of 
his  profeflion,  and  by  his  exprefs  promife  at 
his  ordination,  to  be  diligent  in  fearching  the 
Scriptures,  to  make  them  his  leading  ftudy, 

and 
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and  to  avail  himfelf  of  collateral  aids  towards 
underftanding  them.  The  knov/ledge  with 
which  he  entered  into  orders,  if  left  to  itfelf, 
will  rapidly  decline.  From  thofe  who  are 
bleft  with  greater  abilities  and  the  enjoyment 
of  more  leifure  than  others  of  their  brethren, 
greater  progrefs  in  critical  erudition,  deeper 
refearches  into  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  more 
intimrAe  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of 
the  primitive  fltthers  of  the  Chriftian  church, 
and  a  more  accurate  infight  into  the  feveral 
objciSlions  urged  againft  Chriftianity  by  modern 
unbclieTers,  may  juftly  be  expedbed.  There 
are  few  however  who  cannot  procure  for  their 
improvement  infcriptural  knowledge  the  affift- 
ance  of  ufeful  commentators;  in  confujting  of 
whom,  no  extraneous  circumftance,  as  their 
being  anticnt  or  modern,  foreign  or  domeftic, 
belonging  or  not  belonging  to  the  church  of 
England,  fliould  be  permitted  to  prejudice 
the  judgement  againft  found  argument  and 
truth.  But  a  regular  ftudy  of  the  Bible,  un- 
dertaken with  the  practical  defign  of  warming 
the  heart  with  fentiments  of  piety  and  holinefs, 
is  ftridly  required  of  every  Clergyman.  He 
who  poflefles  ^not  a  devout  frame  of  mind, 

devout 
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devout  views,   and    devout   affedions,    will 
labour  with  little  earneftnefs  to  inculcate  them 
on  others.      But  he  who  is  governed  by  a 
principle  of  fteady  and  habitual  piety,    will 
feel  the  enlivening  influence  of  it  in  every 
part  of  his  conduft  j  in  his  public  and  in  his 
private  exertions  as  a  Minifter ;  in  perform- 
ing divine  "fervice  j    in  compofing  fermons ; 
in  delivering*  them  from  the  pulpit  j  in  the 
fuperintendence  of  youth ;  in  argumentative 
and  in  perfuafive  converfations  on   religious 
fubjeSs  \^ith  the  intelligent ;  in  familiar  ad- 
monitions to  the  poor  man,  whep  he  vifits 
him  in    his    cottage,    overtakes    him   going 
forth^  to  his  labour,  or  meets  him  returning 
from  the  field.     And  how  fhall  this  devout 
temper  be  attained  by  him,  who  negleds  con- 
tinually to  imprefs  on  his  memory  the  pre- 
cepts and  the  bright  examples  of  piety  record- 
ed in  the  Scriptures ;  the  inftrudions  and  the 
animating  livps  of  Patriarchs,  of  Prophets,  of 
Apoftles;  and,  above  all,  the  commandments 
and  the  chara6ter  of  Jefus  Chrift  ?  Thofe  are 
the  fources  from  which  are  to  be  drawn  that 
grateful  love  of  God,  that  defire  to  be  rendered 
an  inftrument  of  his  glory,  that  aflfedionate 
VOL,  II.     ^  Q  zeal 
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zeal  for  the  falvation  of  men,  that  caraeft 
afpiring  after  perfonal  hoUnefe  as  an  indit- 
peiifable  preparative  for  eternal  felicity; 
which,  if  they  ought  to  be  the  principle  con- 
ftantly  predominant  in  every  human  heart, 
qannot  be  abfent  without  peculiar  guilt  from 
the  heart  of  the  Minifter  of  the  GofpeL  Thofc 
are  the  fources  front  which  are  to  be  learned 
lledfaft  reliance  on  the  wifdoni  and  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  Almighty  Creator  and  Preferver  of 
all  things;  fuhmiffion  to  his  will,  fortitude 
under  difficulties,  patience  .  under  injuries, 
faithfulnefs  under  trials.  They  are  the  fources 
from  which  the  Chriftian  Minifters  of  early 
ages  learned  undauntedly  to  fulfil  the  work 
of  their  miniftry  in  the  face  of  perfccutipn  ap- 
pearing in  its  moft  horrid  fhapes,  and  backed 
by  the  fury  of  defpotic  power.  *They  are  the 
fources  from  which  in  later  times  the  cham- 
p'  ns  of  the  Reformation  learned  gladly  to 
f  their  teftimony  with  their  blood.  They 
...e  the  foufces  from  which  the  teacher  of 
Chriftianity  in  the  prefent  day  is  to  derive  the 
frame  and  temper  of  mind  adapted  to  meet 
not  only  the  common  evils  of  life,  and  the 
common,  difficulties  of  his  ftation,  but  what- 
ever 
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ever  more  than  common  trials  the  providence 
of  God  may  fee  fit  that  he  fliould  undergo* 

If  circumftances   Induce   a  Clergyman  to 

enter  into  religious  controverfy,  let  him  bear 

in  mind  the  merited  difgrace  which  polemical 

writers  of  all  perfuafions  have  fo  frequently 

incurred ;  and  learn  to  think  humbly  of  him- 

felf,  and  charitably  of  his  opponents.    Let  him 

^  put  away  [ss)  all  wrath,  and  clamour,  and 

•*  bitternefs,  and  evil  fpeaking,with  all  malice.'* 

Let  him  not  exhibit  himfelf  as  a  gladiator  upon 

aftage,  inviting  thfe  fpe<9tators  of  the  conteft 

to  admire  his  prowefs  and  his  IkilU     Let  him 

contend  as  becomes  a  Chriftiali  vindicating 

Chriftianity.      Let  him  guard  againft  being 

biaffed  by  groundlefs  prgpofleffions,  or  inte- 

refted  motivesj^ih  forming  or  in  maintaining 

his  opinions.    Let  him  urge  no  argument  far-^ 

ther  than  he  fincerely  believes  it  to  be  juft  and 

pertinent.     Let  him  appreciate  the  reafoning 

of  his  antagonift  with  cool  and  difpaflionate 

judgement,  and  with  a  mind  anxious,  not  for 

vidlory,  but  for  the  difcovery  and  eftablifh- 

(ss)  Ephef,  iv.  31. 
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ment  of  truth ;  and  openly  retrad  his  former 
fcptiments  and  aflertions,  if  he  becomea  con-* 
vinced  that  they  were  erroneous. 

If  a  Clergyman  engages  in  the  tafk  of  edu- 
cation, let  him  remember  that  the  duties  whicbL 
he  owes  to  his  parifh  are  iiot  diminiflied  by 
hU  new  employment ;  and  that  the  firft  duty 
which  he  owes  to  bis  pupils  is  deeply  to  inw 
prefs  them  with  the  principles,  and  to  train 
them  to  the  practice,  of  religion.  The  former 
of  thefe  cautions  is  the  more  proper  to  be 
iuggefted,  as  exertions  in  raifin^  his  fchool  to 
eminence  will  promife  a  correfponding  accef- 
fion  of  emolument,  while  incFeafmg  induftry 
in  his  parochial  fundions  would  be  in  that 
refpedl  unprodudive  j-and  the  latter,  as,  ia 
proportion  to  his  diligence  in  advancing  his 
pupils  in  learning,  he  is  in  danger  of  being 
lefs  mindiitl  of  attainments  infinitely  mbre 
important  to  them  than  learning,  and  witnout; 
which  learning  itfelf  will  never  prove  a  blefT- 
ing  to  the  pofleflbr. 

There  is  ojie  clafs  of  Clergymen,  pccupied 
chiefly  in   the;  higher   departments  of   the 

l)ufincf$ 
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bufinefs  of  education,  whofe  peculiar  drcum- 
ftanceSy  duties,  and  dangers,  if  purfued  into 
detail,  would  afford  fcope  for  remarks  and 
difcuffions  of  confiderable  length  ;  and  may 
properly  receive  fome  brief  and  general:  notice 
in  this  place.  I  mean  the  Clergy  refident  in 
oiir  univerfities.  A  young  man,  after  he  has 
taken  his  firft  degree  and  has  been  admitted 
into  orders,  efpecially  if  he  has  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  obtain  a  fello wlhip  at  his 
college,  is  frequently  led  to  refidc  principally 
in  the  univerfity  by  prefent  pecuniary  advan- 
tages, and  by  the  profpe£t  or  the  hope  of 
academic  honours  and  emoluments.  The 
tranquillity  of  his  fituation,  his  freedom 
from  doniisftic  cares,  the  noble  libraries  to 
which  he  has  accefs,  and^he  fociety  of  many  _ 
learned  and  excellent^  men  by  whigh  he  has 
the  opportunity  of  profiting,  afford  him  moft 
valuable  means  of  preparing  himfelf  tp  dif» 
charge,  under  the  divine  bleifing,  witl^  fide- 
lity an4  vyifdorja  the  office  of  a  Chriftian 
MidifteF.  Of  thefe  advantages  there  have 
doubtlefs  been  numbers  ^who  have  reaped^ 
there  are  others  who  are  now  reaping,  the 
proper  frijits.     But  the  benefit  refulting  from 

G  3  X\\Q 
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the  favourable  chara£teriftics  of  the  fituatioa 
in  queftion  is  greatly  diminiflied,  and  ia 
many  cafes  k  more  than  counterbalanced,  by 
others  of  the  oppofite  defcription-  The  gene» 
ral  ftudies  of  the  place  are  not  direfked  fo 
much  as  they  ought  to  be  to  theological  at- 
tainments :  nor  ar^  thofe  the  attainments 
lA^hich  fecure  to  the  ftudent  the  academical 
diftihdtions  and  rewards,  which  ftand  higheft 
in  the  general  eftimation,  Thefe  are  circum- 
fiances  not  likely  to  be  without  their  influ- 
ence on  the  views  and  fentiments  of  a  yOung 
Clergyman  refiident  in  college.  And  if  he  is 
engaged,  as  he  commonly  is  defirous  to  be, 
in  fome  line,  of  tuition,  public  or  private  j  his 
attention  is  liable  to  be  in  a  greater  or  a 
icfe  degfee  drawn  away  from  profeflional  ac- 

quifitions,  and  fixed  on  thofe  branches  of 
learning  and  fcience,  in  which  he  is  to  com- 
municate inftrudions  to  his  pupils.  In  the 
mean  time  .he  lives  without  employment  in 

Jhis  fundions  as  a  Clergyman,  Or  if  he  has 
the  care  of  a  church,  it. is  probably  of  a 
curacy  at  a  diftance  from  the  univerfity, 
whence  he  arrives  on  the  Sunday  morning  a 
tranfitory  vifitjmt,  not  to  be  feen  again  until 

the 
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the  commencement  of  the  following  week. 
Thus  he  pafles  feveral,  perhaps  many,  years^ 
nominally  a  parochial  Minifterj  but  without 
the  intercourfe,  the  habitjs,  the  attachments, 
the  experience,  to  which  much  of  the  eflBcaey 
of  the  labours  of  a  parochial  Minifter  is  to  be 
afcribed :  until  when  at  length  he  is  placed 
on  a  benefice  by  his  college  or  a  private 
patron,'  it  is  well  if  he  does  not  remove  thi- 
ther little  inclined  to  profeffional  manners^ 
occupations,  and  purfuits  j  and  not  only  un- 
accuftomed  to  refidence  and  averfe  to  it,  but 
difpofed  to  queftion  its  obligation  as  a  duty, 
and  to  think  lightly  of  its  importance.  Hi$ 
mode  of  lift  in  college  is  in  other  re{pe£l$ 
^ds^ted  to  involve  him  in  hazards  apd 
temptations.  Tn  the  firft  place,  he  has  not 
the  benefit  of  domeftic  fociety.  H$  paffej 
term  after  term  detached  from  his  kindred 
and  natural  connedions,  and  a  ftranger  to 
the  common  bleflSngs  and  improving  offccs 
of  faijiily  intercourfe.  In  the  fecond  place, 
he  is  led  to  affociate  much  with  undergradq-c 
ates  of  fortune,  efpecially  with  thofe  whofe 
academical  rank  ftations  them  at  the  fame* 
Jaljle  with  the  Fellows  of  the  college  j  yourig^ 

G4  .  men 
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men  whofe  habits  and  proceedings  are  formect 

on  a  fcale   little   according  with  his   future 

profpeds,  but  fuited  to  infpire  him  with  a 

paflion  for  fimilar  indulgences.    Among  thefe 

companions  too  he  wifneffes  (for  the  triitl^ 

muft  not  be  difguifed)  much  that  he  ought 

to  difapprove.     Some  of  them  however  are 

his  pupils,  and  feem  likely  to  be  inftruments. 

of  his  prefermen^t :  and  others,  with  whom 

he  is  familiarly  acquainted,  n^ay  here?,fter,  if 

he   fhould  preferve  their  favour,  ^ prove  his 

patrons  alfo.    He  is  therefore  ftrongly  tempted 

to  connive  at  grofs  improprieties  in  converfa- 

tion  and  in  conduct,  if  not  to  bear  a  part  iix 

them :  and  at  length  perhaps^  evinces,  in  hi^ 

difpofitions  and  demeanour^  .a  not  very  un- 

comn^on  mixture  of  pride  and  felfiih  fervility; 

while  he   boafts,   on  the  one  hand,  of  hi$ 

connedion  with  the  great,  atid  oftentatioufly 

treads  in  their  footft^ps  ;  and  difplays,  on  the 

otlier,  a  fupple  accommodation  to  theb  hu-r 

mours  and  follies,  poffibly  to  their  diffipation 

an<l  intemperance,  with  a  view  to  his '  own 

advancement.     When  thefe  temptations  are 

fuccefsful,  it  is^ot  merely  that  ingenuoufnefs 

j^nd  worth  of  chara^er  in  the  individual  ar^ 

:  loft. 


ik^ 
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lofL     That  perhaps  is  peither  the  ,only  nor 
ihe  worft  cpnfequence.     The  evil  may  fpread 
much  wider.     From  the  example  thus  exhi- 
bited by  one  who  bears  the  name  and  ofiice, 
of  a  Chriftian  Minifter,  his  youthful  aflbciatcs 
may  .be  prone   to  infer  that  Clergy mea  ia 
general  are  irreligious  and  time-ferying  like 
himfelf :  and  may  not  improbably  be  ipduce4 
to  conclude,  either  that  Chriflianity,  of  which 
they  believe  him  to  know  fpmewhat   more 
than  themfelves,   is  regarded   by  him,  and 
may  well  therefore  be  regarded  by  them,  as 
a  pious  im'pofture  ;  or  that,  if  true,  it  requires 
not  that  holinefs  which  they  recollect  to  have 
heard  prefcribed  from  the  pulpit;  nor  even 
an  abftinence  from  gay  vices  fanftioned  by 
cuftdm,  and   held   in   polite   life  to  be  not 
unbecoming*   "    a  gentleman-  and  a  maff  of 
**  bomury 

Matters  of  colleges,  public  tutors,  and 
others  who  fill  high  ftations  and  offices  in  the 
univerfities,  ought  habitually  and  confcieh- 
tioufly  to  bear  in  mind  how  important  a  part 
of  tjie  rifing  generation  is  committed  at  a 
.  0x9(1  critical  period  of  life  to  their  care.     To 

cherifh 
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cberlfh  learning,  and,  in  preference  to  learn» 
ing,  virtue;  to   fliew.  no  improper   countc-* 
nance  to  rank  and  wealth  ;    to  aft  with  im* 
partial^    attention    to     defert     in    beftowing 
academical  emoluments    and    diftin<5tions,  of 
evety  kind ;  to  evince  a  rigid  obfervance  of 
truth  and  juftice  in  granting  or  refufing  tefti-p 
monials  to  candidates  for  orders ;  to  confer  a 
marked  and  Heady  encouragement  on  theo-* 
logical   ftudies,    partly    becaufe   a   thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  evidences  and  truths 
of  Cbriftianity  is  that  knowledge  which  is  of 
the  highift  moment  to  every  man,  and  part- 
ly becaufe  it  peculiarly  demands  attention  in 
the  feminaries  in  which   moft  of  the  future 
Minifters  of  the  Eftablifhed  Church  are  to  be 
trained ;  thefe  are  among  the  principal  duties, 
by  the  difcharge  of  which  they  ve  to  acquit 
thedifelves    to   their    own^  confciences    and. 
benefit  their  country.     Were  I  to   dwell  on 
any  additional  obligation,  it  fliould  be  on  the 
duty  of  making  large  reductions,  by  vigorous 
and  prudent  meafures,  in  the  expences  of  au 
academical  life.     The  prefent  fyftem,  highly 
pernicious  to  all,  is  Angularly  detrimental  to 
young  men  of  fmall  fortunes  deftined  for  the 

churcli^ 
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church.     It  initiates  them  into  a  courfe  of 
profufion  culpable  in  itfelf,  and  produ^ive  of 
habits  and  defires  particularly  unbecoming  the 
profeffion  for  which  they  are  defigned,  and 
the  ftatio'ns  which  in  general  they  are  to  oc- 
cupy. And  it  is  likely  to  have  this  further  con- 
fequence,  that  by  much  the  greater  part  of 
country  Clergymen,  whofe  fons,  from  the  ha- 
bits in  which  they  are  brought  up  at  home,  are 
better"  adapted  than  any  other  particular  clafs 
of  individuals  to  form  a  fucceffion  of  Minifters 
of  the  Gofpel,  will  foon  be  no  longer  able; 
even  if  they  are  able  at  prefent,  to  fupport 
the  charges  of  a  young  man's  education  at  a 
univerfity,  and.  at  the  fame  time  to  do  juftice 
to  the  reft  of  their  family. 

Finally,  if  a  Clergyman  fhould  ever  be  led 
to  entertain  a  ftrong  fufpicion  that  the  funda- 
mental tenets  of  the  Eftablifhed  Church  are  re- 
pugnsmt  to  the  Scriptures ;  let  him  not  be  im- 
pelled by  a  tendernefs  of  confcience,  needlefsly 
fearful  of  being  feduced  by  intereft  and  habit, 
to  abandon  his  poft  without  due  confideration 
and  inquiry.  But  let  him  not  delay  to  bring 
his  doubts  to  the  teft  of  ftrift  and  fair  exami- 
nation.    And  if  after  the  beft  exercife  of  his 

judge- 
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judgement,  not  relying  exclufively  on  itfelf, 
but  aided  by  a  careful  review  of  the  arguments 
of  others,  thofe  doubts  fliould  arife  to  cbnvic- 
tion,  let  him  honeftly  and  quietly  retire  froni 
hia  ftatf pn  irj  thq  Eftabliflxmept,  whatever  it , 
iigiay  be  \  and  ceafe  to  repeive  a  falary  for  a 
feivice  which  he  can  no  longei:  ^ifcharge  with 
i|>i^cence  ?tnd  peace  pf  n^^^^j 

V 

I|I.  it  jemains  to  fubjoin  a  few  obferva^ 
jions  on  the  peculiar  duties  of  a  Bifliop,  Thefe 
duties  relate  to  grdinatipn ;  the  fuperintend^ 
ence  of  the  plergy  j  the  ufe  of  his  ecclefiaftical 
patronage ;  and  his  condu£^  as  a  member  of 
the  Hpufe  of  f  eers^ 

The  power  of  ordination  committed  tq 
Bifhops  i^  in  other  words  the  power  of  fe^ 
*  lefting  and  nominating  tl;e  individuals,  who 
are  in  procefs  of  time  not  merely  to  pofl^fs 
the  whole  prefermept  of  the  Qhurch  of  Eng-' 
land,  from  the  moft  inconfiderable  curacy  tq 
the  moft  lucrative  benefices  and  the  moft  ho- 
nourable ftations ;  but  to  be  the  only  author 
•  rifed  cjifpenfers  of  religious  inftrudion  to  all 
the  members  of  that  church  from  one  extre- 
mity pf  the  kingdom  to  the  other.     A  truft  Cif 

this 
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this  extreme  magnitude  and  importance  calls 
for  the  greateft  integrity,  vigilance,  and  exer- 
tion, in  thofe  to  whom  it  is  configned*  And 
a  want  of  fcrupulous  care  and  fidelity  in  the 
exercife  of  this  truft  will  appe'ar  the  more 
blameable,  when  we  confider  that,  in  the  pre-, 
fent  ftate  of  our  Ecclefiaftical  Conftitution, 
a  perfon  once*  admitted  into  full  orders  can 

fcarcely  te  prevented  by  Biihops  from  occu- 
pying any  poft  of  preferment,  a  nomination 
to  which  he  may  have  intereft  to  procure, 
unlefs  he  be  guilty  of  moft  flagrant  enormities. 
But  among  thofe  Clergymen  who  are  palpably 

deficient  in  the  leading, qualifications  which 
fliould  diftinguifh  a  Chriftian  Minifter,  and 
whom  it  would  confequently  be  defirable, 
were  it  pra^icable,  to  preclude -from  the  en- 
joyment of  benefices,  the  number  ftalned  with 
flagrant  enormities  is  comparatively  fmall.  To 
lay  hands  fuddenly  (//)  on  no  man ;  to  com- 
mit the  oflfice  of  a  teacher  to  thofe  men  alone 
who  are  worthy  {uu)  of  confidence ;  thefe  are 
captions  which  St.  Paul  did  not  think  it  need- 
left  to  ad^refs  even  to  Timothy ;  and  cautions 

(//)  i  Tim.  Y.  22.  (uu)  2  Tim.  ii.  a. 

6  which 
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which  ought  to  be  deeply  imprinted  on  the 
mind  of  every  modern  Blfliop.  As  the  ex- 
tent of  the  diocefes  in  this  country  renders  it 
impoflible  for  a  Bifhop  to  have  a  perfonal 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  life  of  the  yoimg 
men  who  apply  to  him  for  Ordination ;  the  law 
diredls  all  the  candidates  to  produce  certain 
prefcribed  teftimonials  of  their  good  conduft. 
This  care  on  the  part  6f  the  Legiflature  is  to 
be  confidered  as  intended  to  fupply  him  with 
valuable  information,  which  he  might  not 
otherwife  have  been  able  to  obtain  ;  but  not  to 
fexempt  him  from  the  obligation  of  fumifhing 
himfelf  with  any  additional  intelligence,  which 
he  has  the  means  of  procuring.  He  may  be 
acquainted  with  various  fads  altogether  un- 
known to  the  perfons  who  have  fubfcribed  the 
teftimonial.  And  although  the  fubfcribers  are 
men  of  refpedtafble  charadters,  they  may  have 
figned  inadvertently,  and  without  proper  con- 
lideratipn;  they  may  have  been  mifled  by 
culpable  good-nature  and  mifguided  pity;  they 
may  have  yielded  to  importunity  and  powerful 
folicitations  ;  or  they  may  have  been  mifin-  , 
formed  as  to  feveral  parts  of  the  conduct  of  the 
perfpn  in  queftion,  or  miftaken  in  their  judge- 
ment 


I 
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ment  concerning  th6m.     Allthefe  are  points 
to  which  it  behoves  the  Bifliop  to  advert,  in 
proportion  as  he  has  opportunities  of  afcertain- 
ing  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe  refpefting  them* 
That  the  Legiflature  means  him  to  take  thefe 
circumftancfes  into  the  account,  is  evident  from 
its  permitting  him  {xx)  to  rejed  any  candidate, 
even  without  afligning  a  f eafon  for  his  refufal. 
The  |)ower  of  rejeding  a  candidate  without 
fpecifying  any  reafon  is  indeed  fo  open  to 
abu/e,  and  liable  to  carry  in  pradlice  fo  fufpi- 
cious  an  appearance,  that  it  fhould  never  be  - 
exercifed  except  in  very  peculiar  cafes.     It 
muft  however  be  allowed  to  be  poflible  that  a 
Biftiop  may  have  received  intelligence,  of  the 
truth  of  which  he  is  fatisfied,  under  circum- 
ftances  which  make  it  improper  fqr  him  to 
divulge  it ;  and  may  thus  be  obliged  to^  en- 
counter the  imputations  which  will  ufiially 
rcfult  from  his  filence. 

As  no  lawful  means  of  difcovering  the  re^I 
character  of  perfons  defiring  admittance  into 
orders  fhould  be  negleded,  it  feems  a  very 

(xx)  Burn's  Ecclefiaft.  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  32,  3d  edit. 

fit 


g6  6i(  trtE  toUTiEa  of 

'  I 

fit  precaution  in  a  Bifliop  univerfally  to  re* 
quire  the  certificate  ^known  by  the  technical 
name  of  a  Si  quis* 

• 
It  is  alfo  the  duty  of  a  Bifliop  to  fcrutinife 
the  validity  of  the  titles  for  orders  prefented^ 
-  -  to  him  J  that,  if  any  of  them  are  fiditious  and 
delufive,  prpper  reprehenfion  may  fall  on  thofe 
who  have  figned  them,  as  well  as  on  the  per- 
fons  in  whof^  favour  they  were  fabricated. 

.  ^  The  literary  and  theological  attainments  of 
the  candidates  are  difcoverable  by  the  Bifliop 
himfelf/  In  inveftigating  them,  though  he 
may  with  propriety  avail  himfelf  of  theaid  of 
his  Archdeacon  or  Chaplain ;  cfpecially  when 
the  number  of  young  men  to  be  examined  is 
very  large,  or  his  own  health  unequal  to  the 
whole  labour  :  yet  he  ought  by  no  means  to 
confider  the  tafk  as  transferable  at  pleafure 
from  himfelf  to  his  afliftants ;  nor  to  clofe  his 
inquiries,  until  he  is  enabled  fairly  to  decide 
from  his  own  perfonal  knowledge  whether  the 
candidate  is,  or  is  not,  duly  qualified  for  the 
office  which  he  folicits. 


By 
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By  the  r?ful^  of  ji  deliberate  and  impartial 
fujrvey  of  the  character  and  qualifications  of 
the  candidate,  and  by  no  other  motive  what- 
ever,  let  the  Bifhop  be  determined  as  to  grant- 
ing or  refufing  him  admiffion  into  orders,  or 
advancement^  to  a  higher  degree  in  the  mi- 
hiftry.  Let  him  not  be  afraid  of  exercifing 
his  difcretion.  If  the  young  naan's  pretenfions 
ought  not  to  be  allowed^  let  not  the  paiil  of 
giving  him  a  temporary  or  permanent  denial, 
nor  the  fear  of  offending  his  friends,  or  another 
Bifhop  from  whom  he  has  received  dimiflbry 
letters,  *  not  even  the  ties  of  confanguinity,  be 
fuffcred  to  have  the  flightefl  influence  iii  the 
cafe.  If  on'  the  other  hand  he  is  a  man  of 
piety  and  of  competent  ^knowledge,  let  not  the 
church  be  deprived  of  aufeful  Minifter,  though 
he  fhould  not  happen  to  have  been  educated 
at  one  of  the  univerfuies.  And  let  not  the 
Bifhop  omit  the  opportuniHes  which  his  fl:a- 
tion  affords  him,  of  impreffing  on  the  fninds 
of  the  approved  candidates  the  folemn  niture 
of  the  office  which  they  are  about  to  under- 

^  -  •.    -      ^  ,  ,  , 

take,  and  the  awful  refponfibility  annexed  to 
it*  By  exhortation,  by  advice,  by  recommend- 
ing habits  of  life,  fuggefling  plansi  of  ftudy, 
VOL,  II.  H       .  and 
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and  pointing  out  improving  books,  feverally 
adapted  to  the  fituation  and  abilities  of  the 
individuals  whom  he  addrefles ;  let  him  con- 
tribute whatever  is  in  his  power  towards  ren- 
dering all  of  them  zealous  and  ufeful  Minifters 

of  religion.  His  inftrudions  delivered  warm 
from  the  heart,  and  at  a  feafon  which  forms 
a  memorable  sera  in  the  lives  of  thofe  to 
whom  th6y  are  direded,  will  feldom  be  totally 
forgotten. 

The  general  fuperintendence  of  the  conduA 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  diocefe  is  a  very  import- 
ant  branch  of  epifcopal  duty.  That  a  Biihop 
may  be  enabled  to  perform  it  with  fidelity 
and  ^ffedt,  it  is  indifpenfably  requifite  that  he 
ihould  refide  very  much  in  his  diocefe  j  and 
gain  all  poflible  infight  into  the  charadter  and 
general  behaviour  of  each  individual  Clergy- 
man. This  knowledge  is  heft  obtained,  and 
ought  ever  to  be  fought,  by  perfonal  inter- 
courfe  and  infpedtion.  When  remotenefs  of 
fituation  in  fome  degree  precludes  the  dio- 
cefan  from  fufficient  occafions  of  judging 
from  his  own  obfervations,  let  him  call  to  his 
aid  the  information  to  be  coUeded  from  con- 
fidential 
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fidential  perfons  refident  near  the  party  con- 
cerned; appreciating  it  according  to  their  means 
of  learning  his  true  charadler,  and  their  free- 
dom from  prejudices,  either  in  his  favour  or 
againft  him;   and  putting  its  accuracy  to  the 
proof  by  comparing  together  and  contraftingthe 
intelligence  derivedfrom  different  quarters.  The 
periodical  vifitations  of  a  Bifhop,  prudently 
conducted,  will  greatly  increafe  his  knowladge 
of  the  ftate  of  his  diocefe.  And  on  this  account 
among  others  they  ought  not  to  be  poftponed 
beyond  the  cuftomary  time  of  their  recurrence; 
nor  hurried  over,  as  if  they  were  mere  mat- 
ters of  troublefome  form,  with  eager  precipi- 
tation. And  were  a  Bifliop  to  make  an  annual 
and  unceremonious  progrefs  through  a  portioa 
Qfbioijy)  diocefe  in  the  intervals  between  the 

general 

{yy)  An  admirable  exat^ple  of  ttuly  Chriftian  2eal  aad 
diligence  in  the  difcharge  of  epifcopal  duties  haa  been 
exhibited  by  Bifliop  Burnet.  **  Not  content  with  the 
««  ufual  triennial  vifitations,  he, every  fummer,  during  fix 
**  weeks,  made  a  progrefs  through  fome  diftrifts  of  his 
*<  diocefe,  preaching  and  confirming  from  church  to 
^  church;  fo  that,,before  the  return  of  the  triennial  vifit- 
**  ation,  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  behaviour 
^  of  every  incumbent*    He  preached  every  Sunday  in 

H2.  «*  fome 
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general  vifitations;  his  active  vigilance  would 

t'  ■    •  •    » 

e  well  repaid  by  the  exertions  to  which  it 

would  roufe  his  Clergy,  and  the  infight  which 
It  would  afford  him  into  their  fevci'al  difpo* 
fitions,  attainments,  and  proceedings.  And 
the  confufion  which  not  unfrequently  takes 
place^  at  prefent  from  the  vaft  crowds  affem- 
bling  to  be  confirmed,  infomuch  that  num- 
bers  are  even  unable  to  hear  any  of  the  queC- 
jions  propofed  to  them,  though  calling  for  pro- 
miffory  replies  on  their  part,  would  be  obviated. 
Its  exiftence  in  any  degree  is  difgraceful*    '    - 

In-  reproving  the  negligent  among  the 
Qergy,  and  in  the  exercife  of  thofe  feverer 
powers  with  which  the  laws  authorife  him  to 
proceed  againft  the  refradory  and  the  im- 
moral ;  let  him  not  be  fwayed  by  the  defire 
»of  conciliating  favour,  ^or   by  the  dread  of 

incunring  oditmx  and  exciting refentment, from 

dif- 

*  <^  fomc  churcli  of  the  city  of  Salifbury ;  catechifed  and  ia- 
•'**  ftrufted  its  youth  for  confirmation  %  was  moft  vigilant 

^  and  ftridi  in  his  examination  of  candidates  for  holy 
* '^  orders;  and  was  an  invincible  enemy  to  pluralities,  and 
' «  of  courfe  to  non-refidence^"     Pennant's  Tour  in  Scot* 

land,  4to.  London,  1776,  vol.  ii.  p.  373i  note. 

dif- 
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difcharglng  his  duty  with  proper  ftridnefs ; 
and  with  an  impartial  regar4  to  the  merits  of 
the  cafe,  whatever  be  the  fituation  and  con^ 
nedions  of  the  indiyiduals  in  fault.  What 
.wasi  the  folemn  injundion  with  which  St. 
Paul  clofed  his  diredions  to  Timothy  re- 
fpeding  his  condudt  in  cenfuring  elders  of 
the  church  ?  "  1  charge  [zas)  thee  before 
"  God  and  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  and  thp 
•*  ^l,ed  angels,  that  thou  obferve  thefe  things 
**  without  preferring  one  before  another^ 
**  doing  pothing  by  partiality/'  In  cafes  of 
flagrant  enormity,  it  may  well  become  the 
Bifhop  to  pafs  open  cenfure  on  the  unworthy 
Minifter.  Except  in  fuch  inftances,  private 
reproof  is  more  advifable.  It  has  more  of 
the  air  of  kindnefs  j  and  leaves  no  ftigma  on 
the  charader  of  the  individual,  if  it  fhould 
ultimately  appear  that  the  diocefan  had  been 
mifinformed  as  to  the  nature  or  the  degree  of 
the  offence. 

By  the  fame  fplrit  of  impartiality  ought  a 
Bifhop  to  be  actuated  in  exercifmg  that  de- 
gree of  authority  which  the  laws  give  him, 

(aa)  I  Tim.  V.  21. 

H3  aa 
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as  to  enforcing  or  diipenfing  with  the  refi- 
dence  of  parochial  Miniflrers.  This  difpenfing 
power  ftibuld  never  be  exercifed  except  under 
very  particular  circumftances ;  nor  the  per- 
tniffion  of  abfence  be  continued  longer  than 
thofe  circumftances  exift  (aaa). 

A  Bifiiop  fhould  regard  his  ecclefiafticai 
patronage  as  a  fund  entrufted  to  his  difpofal, 
<lot  for  the  emolument  of  imdeferving  rela^ 
tivcs,  nor  for  the  immoderate  aggrandizement 
even  of  his  meritorious  contieftions  j  not  to 
reward  cringing  adherents ;  nbt  to  be  dif^ 
tributed  to  ferve  interefted  views,  or  to 
court  the  favour  of  the  great ;  but  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  general  advancement  of  reli- 
gion and  the  encouragement  of  clerical  defert, 
particularly  within  his  own  diocefe.  Men 
of  piety  and  learning,  who  have  diftinguiflxed 

* 

(aaa)  Some  Bifliops  ate  poflefled  of  cqnfiderablc  au- 
thority as  Vifitors  of  Colleges  in  the  Univerfities  ;  an  au- 
thority  which  they  arc  peculiarly  bound  to  exercife  with 
juftice  and  impartiality,  and  with  a  marked  attention  to 
the  benefit  of  the  focieties  in  queflion :  fince  it  i»  now 
recognized  as  a  principle  of  law,  *<  that  the  Victor's 
*«  determinations  are  final,  and  examinable  in  no  other 
<<  court  whatever.^*    Sec  Blackftone,  vol.  i.  p.  483,  484. 

themfelvea 
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themfelves  under  his  inipedion  by  zealous 
and   exemplary   condu£):   in  the  niinifterlal 
office ;  and  fuch  of  them  efpecially  as  are  ad- 
Tanced  in  life,  or  have  borne  the  preffure  of 
narrow  incomes  and  large  families,  have  the 
llrongeft  claims  to  his  attention.     Care  muft 
at  the  fame  time  be  taken  that  the  individual 
feleded  be  fuitable  to  the  fiation  v^hich  he  is 
to  occupy,  and  to  the  place  vrhere  he  is  to  be 
fixed.   And  fcarcely  any  confiderations  fhould 
prevail  on  a  Bifhop  to  give  to  one  Clergyman 
two  livings,  either  of  which  will  fupport  a 
Minifter  of  its  own  j  or  to  confer  one  fuch 
living  on  a  perfon  already  holding  another 
of   that   defcription,    except    on   the   terms 
of  his  vacating  that  which  he  originally  pof- 
fefled.     It  is  certainly  true  that  a  Clergyman 
diftinguiflied  for  adive  piety  might  frequently 
bp  of  more  fervice  to  religion  individually^ 
by  having  two  parifties  committed  to  his  care, 
than  he  would  have  been  with  only  one. 
But  let  a  Bifhop  beware  of  deceiving  himfelf 
by  confidering  tpe  matter  in  that  light.     The 
queftion  which  h^  pught  to  afk  himfflf  is  this: 
whether  more  fervice  will  be  rendered  to  reli- 
gion on  the  whole  by  configning  the  fecond 

H  4  parifh 
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parifli  to  the  perfon  already  charged  with  the 
firft ;  or  by  oflfering  it  to  the  beft  of  the  un- 
beneficed Clergyman  whom  he  knows^  or  iS 
able  to  difcover  before  the  living  lapfes.*  Th6 
fcarcity  of  good  Minifters  in  the  Church  of 
England  muft  probably  b^  much  increafeds 
before  it  will  oflen  happen  that  a  Bifhop  is 
under  the  necfeffity  of  giving  an  ainfwer  in 
favour  of  plurality. 

With  thofe  of  his  Clergy  v%'ho  are  diftin^ 
guiihed  for  piety  and  erudition  a  Bi(hop 
ought  to  cultivate  a  friendly  and  familiar 
intercourfe  ;  exciting  them  to  perfevering  ac- 
tivity and  diligence  in  their  clerical  fundtions, 
public  and  private,  and  to  an  ufeful  appli- 
cation of  their  talents  and  literary  acquifitions. 
And  with  all  his  Clergy  he  fliould  maintain, 
as  far  as  it  is  poflible,  fuch  a  degree  of  inter- 
courfe as  may  enable  him  faithfully  and 
cffedlually  to  difcharge  his  official  duties ; 
admonishing,  counfelling,  exhorting,  as  cir- 
cumftances  render  expedient ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  diicountenancing  rooted  prejudices  and 
antipathies,  which  are  always  unchriftian, 
againfl  perfons  belonging  to  other  fe£ks,  even 

though 
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though  the  behaviour  of  thofe  perfons  fliould 
be  reprehenfible  and  acrimonious,  and  inculr 
eating  brotherly  love  towards  the  whole  fa- 
mily of  Chrift.    To  his  Clergy  of  every  degree 
his  behaviour  fliould  be  affable,  kind,  unafTum*- 
ing,  and  in  every  refpefl:  that  of  an  affedlion^ 
ate  fellow-minifter  of  the  Gofpel.     Merit,  in 
the  humbleft  ftaticn  ought  not  to  efcape  his 
notice,  nor  pafe  without  his  praife  and  en- 
couragement.     His  brethren  overtaken    by 
calamities,  their  diftreffed  widows,  their  indi* 
gent  orphans,  .  fliould  fliare  largely  of  that 
liberal  charity  which,  in  proportion  to  his  re- 
venue, he  is  ftriftly   bound  to  prefcribe  to 
himfelf  j  and  receive  at  his  hand  every  proper 
mark  of  his  readinefs  and  folicitude  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare.     How  great  may  be  the 
fervices  rendered  to  religion  by  •  a  prelate  at 
once  refpe£ted  and  beloved ! 

According  to  eftabliflied  cuftom,  a  Bifliop 
commonly  delegates  to  others  the  manage- 
ment of  his  fpiritual  court  and  its  concerns* 
Not  that  it  is  defirable  that  he  fliould  retain 
^in  his  own  hands  the  exercife  of  this  branch 
of  his  jurifdi£tion.     His  po^yer  of  control 

9  however 
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however  ought  to  be  exerted,  whenever  op* 
portilnities  atife,  in  corredling  abufes  exifting 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  putting 
an  end  to  impofitions  pradifed  by  its  offi* 
cers  (^M).  A  revifion  of  the  ecclefiaftical  law 
appears  to  be  extremely  needful. 

« 

The  condud  of  a  Bifliop  in  the  adjuftment 
of  all  affairs  in  which  his  revenue  is  concerned, 
ought  to  be  charadterifed  not  only  by  mode- 
ration, but  by  a  reafonable  degree  of  attention 
to  the  intercfts  of  his  fiicceffors ;  efpecially 
when  the  profpedl  of  greatly  augmenting  his 
prefent  emoluments  may  lay  him  under  the 
temptation  of  attaining  the  objeft  by  meafures 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  future  occupiers 
of  the  fee.  The  uncertainty  of  his  continu-  , 
ance  in  the  diocefe  affords  him  no  excufe  for 
delaying  to  expend,  or  for  expending  with 
reludlance,  whatever  is  neeefTary  for  the  fub* 
ftantial  repair  and  decent  ornament  of  the  , 
epifcopal  manfion  and  its  appendages. 

y 
I 

{bhb)  A  Bifliop  may  fometimes  have  occafion  to  pre- 
vent impofitions  in  another  quarter.     I  have  heard  of  an 
inftance  wherein,  a  Bifliop's  Secretary  exaSed  an  unau- 
thorifed  gratuity,  as  a  perquifite  for  himfelf,  from  everji^ 
young  man  who  came  to  be  ordained. 

ABifhopt 
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A  Bifhop's  mode  of  life  ought  to  be  that 
of  a  Chriftian  Clergyman.  In  him  luxury  and 
parade  are  peculiarly  out  of  charadler.  Hot- 
pitality,  we  admit,  in  the  primitive  ages  of 
the  church,  was  a  qualification  required  in  a 
Bifhop,  But  what  was  that  hoipitality  ?  To 
give  food  and  lodging  to  ftrangers,  efpecially 
to  thofe  who  travelled  for  the  purpofe  of 
preaching  and  promoting  the  Gofpel,  in  coun- 
tries where  there  exifted  no  inns  to  receive 
them.  The  place  of  this  no  longer  needed 
hoipitality  is  now  beft  fupplied  by  ample 
charities  beftowed  in  other  ways,  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  modern  times.  Something 
however  muft  be  conceded  to  public  expeda- 
tion,  with  refped  to  modes  of  living ;  -  and 
more  is  expeded  in  fome  fees  than  in  others, 
in  confequence  of  their  great  revenues  and 
diftinguiflied  eminence.  And  univerfally,  a 
Bifhop  ought  tp  remeiTiber  that  it  is  one  part 
of  his  oflScial  duty  to  endeavour  to  improve 
his  own  Clergy  in  particular,  and  the  upper 
.ranks  of  the  community  in  general,  by  his 
fodety  and  example.  But  let  him  not  forget 
that  one  of  the  Chriftian  virtues  of  which  he 
U  to  fet  an  example  is  moderation*    Neither 

let 
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let  company,  or  unneceflary  avocations  of 
any  kind,  prevent  him  from  habitually  de- 
voting himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Scriptures.; 

* 

and  to  other  theological  purfuits,  fuited  to  his 
talents,  or  demanded  by  thfe  circumflances  of 


the  timds. 


t    ;  •*.. 


The  general  duties  of  Peers  have  already 
been  fo  fully  difcufled  in  a  chapter  (rrr)  {et 
apart  for  the  inveftigation  of  them,  that  little 
remains  to  be  added  on  the  conduS  of  Bifhops 
in  their  capacity  of  Lords  of  Parliament.  The 
*ra;ik  and  prerogatives  attached  to  a  feat  in  the 
Upper  Houfe  fhould  be  regarded  by  a  Bifhop 
in  the  fame  light  as  all  other  powers  vefted  in 
him  by  the  Conftitution  ;  namely,  as  deftined 
to  be  employed  for  the  advancement  of  mora- ' 
lity  and  religion.  Hence  laws  calculated  to  re- 
prefs  and  chaftife  vice,  to  facilitate  the  diffufion 
of  knowledge,  to  accelerate  the  progrcfs  and 
increafe  the  influence  of  religion,  fhould  n6t 
only  receive  his  warmeft  fupport,  but  be  intro- 
duced by  him,  as  occafTons  offer,  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  Parliament.     The  true  interefls  of 


(ccc)  Chap,  V. 
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tfce  church  to  which  he  belongs  (hould  expd- 
rience  his  watchful  protection.     He  fhould 
defend  them,  however,  without  feeking  to  im- 
pdfe  or  to  continue  necdlefs  or  unwarrantable 
Brftraints  on  thofe  who  diflent  from  it ;  and 
without  being  led  by  timidity,   or  the  feilr 
of  feeming  to  Acknowledge  an  error,  to  re- 
fift  the  temperate  (^ai///)  amendment  of  any 
thing  Which  he  fhall  be  convinced  is  defec- 
tive in  the  eftablifliment.     A  Bifhop  fhould 
not  fuffer  his  attendance  in  Parliament  to  en- 
-croach  more-than  is  requiiite  on  his  ^  reiidence 
in  his  diocefe.     And  above  all  things  let  him 
beware  of  being  turned  afide  from  the  path 
which  duty  prefcribes  to  him  as  a  legiflator,  by  ^ 
his  connexion  with  the  perfons  to  whom  he 
owes  his  elevation,  or  by  th^  hopes  of  arriving 
at  further  preferment*     A  trariflation  is  ikmt  an 

(ddd)  **It  IS  certainly  the  intereft  of  an  enemy  to  fuffer 
^  the  body  to  which  he  oppofes  himfelf  to  lie  under  as 
*•  many  prejudices,  and  to  be  liable  to  as  much  cenfure  as 
«  ispoffible:  whereas  every  goo^  and  wife  friend  ftudies 
•*  to  prcferve  that  body  to  which  he  unites  himfelf,  by 
"  iFreeing  it  from  every  thing  that  may  render  it  lefs  ac- 
'«  ceptable  and  lefs  ufeful."  Blfliop  Burnet's  Paftoral 
Care,  p.  105.  '  - 

objeft 
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objeft  on  which  he.  ought  to  fet  his  heart.  A 
pkrbchial  Clergyman  will  ufqally  render  the 
greateft  fetvices  to  religion  in  a  parifli  which 
has  long  witneffed  his  virtues.  And  the  influx 
fence  atid  power  of  doing  good,  which  a  Biflibp 
derives  from  a  long  and  intimate  ^Acquaintance 
with  his  diocefe,  are  corhmonljr  fo  much  £upe^ 
rior  to  thofe  which  a  ftranger  would  poflfefs  in 
it,  and  alfo  to  thofe  which  he  Would  hipifelf 
poifefs  in  a  flrange  diocefe ;  that  he  fliould  be 
aduated  by  higher  motives  than  thofe  of  in- 
tereftand  convenience,  if  he  is  defirous  of  be- 
ing removed  to  another  fee  {eee). 

{eee)  To  draw  up  forms  of  public  prayer  on  particular* 
occafions  falls  within  the  province  of  the  Bifhops.  In 
framing  them,  care  fliould  be  taken  to  fliun  adulation  > 
and  if  the  events  to  which  they  relate  are  <3ff  a  political 
nature,  all  expreflions  fliould  be  avoided,  as  far  as  may 
be  found  pra^icable,  which  may  be  likely  to  wound  the 
confciences  of  Clergymen  who  are  to  ufe  them.  In  the 
time  of  the  American  war,  when  the  fentiments  of  the 
nation  were  fo  divided  refpe£bing  the  juftice  of  the  con- 
teft,  it  is  probable  that  many  Clergymen  of  unqueftionable 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  their  Sovereign  entertained  fuch 
opinions,  or  at  leaft  fuch  doub^ts,  on  the  fubjefi^  as  to 
feel  great  (cniples  in  delivering  the  f^rong  language 
adopted  in  the  prayers  then  prefcribed. 

After 
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After  the  preceding  part  of  this  Chapter  was 
completed,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  in  confe- 
quence  of  feme  peculiarities  in  the  fituation  of 
the  Iriftx  Clergy  previoufly  known  to  me,  and 
probably  of  others  with  which  I  was  unac- 
quainted, the  duties  incumbent  on  the  Mini** 
fters  of  the  Irifh  eftablilhment,  and  the  tempt- 
ations to  which  they  are  expofed,  might  fo  far 
differ  in  fome  refpedls  from  thofe  incident  to 
their  Englifli  brethren,  as  to  require  that  the 
diftindtion  fhould  be  marked.  Under  this  im- 
preffion  I  had  recourfe  for  information  on  thq 
^bje£t  to  a  perfon  of  very  high  rank  and  emi- 
nence in  that  eftablifliment(^^),  who  met  my 
wiflies  in  the  kindeft  manner.  The  intelli- 
gence  contained  in  the  following  extradls  from 
his  communications  might  have  been  inter- 
woven, had  I  applied  for  it  fooner,  among  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  on  topics  al- 
ready di|cufled.  But  the  ftate  of  the  Iriili  Clergy, 
as  different  from  that  of  the  Clergy  in  this 

{fff)  A  recent  and  fincerely  lamented  event  (I  write 
this  in  March  iSoo,}  leaves  me  at  lil^erty  to  add,  that  the 
excellent  perion  in  queftion,  was  the  late  Primatei  Arch- 
biihop  Newcome. 

I  o  kingdom. 


s. 
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kingdom,  will  manifeftly  be  conveyed  to  the 
reader  in  a  much  more  pcrfpicuous  manner  by 
fetting  before  him  in  one  view  its  difcriminat- 
ing  features ;  than  it  would  have  been  by  pre- 
fentin^  them  feparated  from  each  other,  and 
jlifperfed  amidft  a  variety  of  objeds. 

*'  Prihcipal  differences  between  the  Englifh 
*'  and  the  Irifti  Clergy,     t 

I.  "  In  the  province  of  Munfter  the  inha- 
**  bitants  are  fuppofed  to .  be  oi>e-third  of  the 
"  Eftablifhed  Church  j  qne-third  Proteftant 
Separatifts ;  and  one-third  Romanifts.  But 
the  Proteftant  Separatifts  are  morehoftilc  to 
**  the  Clergy  of  the  Eftablifhment  than  the 
" .  Romahifts  are.  . 


41^ 


4C 


Hence  the  Clergy  have  frequent  contefts 
for  their  property  j  and  their  time  is  top 
*^  much  engroffed  by  attention. to  it;. 

**  The  Clergy  of  Ireland  are  far  from  being 
"  exadors  in  the  article  of  tithes.  Through- 
out  the  kingdom  they  do  not  receive  a 
twentieth.  The  majority  of  Diffcnters  j  the 
*'  lawlefsfpirit  of  the  people;  exorbitant  rents ; 
"  non-refidence;  a  prevailing  fplrit  of  luke- 

"  wartnnefs 
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^  warmhefs  in  religion ;  and  envy*  at  the  dpii- 
**  lence  bf  the  Higher  ecclefiafiics,  are  among 
^\  the  cailfes  Which  have  raifed  fuch  a  fpirit  of* 
"  oppontion  to  our  parochial  Clergy; 

ji.  "  Throughout  the  other  three  provinces 
**  the  majority  of  the  Romanifts  is  probably 
"  id  the  proportion  of  four  to  one.  So  that 
**  though  in  cities  and  towns  Proteftant  con* 
**  gregations  are  krge ;  even  well-beneficed 
**  Clergymen  iii  the  country-^parts  have  often 
**  fuch  very  fmall  audiences,  that  their  es^er-* 
"  tioris  in  the  public  difchargebf  their  duty  are 
**  apt  to  be  too  little  invigorated. 

"  From  thefe  tv;ro  remarks  it  follows,  that 
*^  the  Clergy  of  the  church  of  Ireland  are 
"  particularly  obliged  to  acquaint  themfelveS 
"  with  the  reafonablenefs  of  conformity  to 
"  their  own  church,  and  with  the  grounds  of 
**  the  Romifh  controverfy* 

3.  "  The  country-parts  of  Ireland  are  in- 

**  habited  in  a  different  manner  from  thofe 

**  in  England.    A  village  is  very  rarely  placed 

**  near  a  church  j  but  the  houfes,   or  rather 

VOL,  II,  I  "  cottag«6, 
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**  cottages,  are  thinly  fcattcred  over  the  whole 

**  parifh,  or  ovqt  that  union  of  palrifhes  to 

.  -I 

.  **  which  one  church  belongs^ 

4.  **  The  parilhes,  or  unions,  are  of  a  much 
*'  greater  extent  than  in  England ;  and  many 
**  are  of  a  magnitude  incredible  to  EngUih*^ 
"  men. 

*^  Hence,  and  from  the  faft  mentioned  itr 
**  the  third  remark,  the  difBculty  of  intercourfe 
**  with  pariftiionersisincreafed;  and  in  couti- 
**  try-churches  there  is  a  general  omiflion  of 
***  divine  fervice  in  the  afternoon.  Hence 
*'  likewife  the  Clergy  fituated  in  the  country 
**  cannot  haVe  the  pleafure  and  advantage  of 
*'  frequently  converfing  with  each  other ;  or, 
•*  at  leaft,  cannot  enjoy  fociety  among  them- 
**  felves  without  trouble  and  expence.  Hence 
"  too  the  property  of  theClergy  becomes  more 
"  open  to  oppreffion;  as  drawing  tithes  is 
*•  often  impradicable.  , 

s 

*•  The  occafiond  duties  in  the  remote  parts 
"  of  large  country-parifhea^are  frequently  done 
**  by  fome  of  the  Clergy  who  live  in  the  out- 

"  fkirts,. 
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"  ^Ikirts,  and  by  private  agreement  between 
"  the  parties.  There  is  a  fpecial  ftatute  that  a 
"  chapel  of  eafe  may  be  eredled,  and  a  curate 
"  of  it  appointed,  with  the  confent  of  the  Dio- 
"  cefan  and  the  majority  of  the  parifliioners 
"  of  the  eftabliflied  church  who  do  not  dwell 
"  within  three  miles  of  the  parifli-church,  or 
"  within  two  miles  of  apy  other  church  or 
"  chapel  of  the  eftablifliment.  i  G.  II.  c.  22. 

5'.  **  Other  circumftances  unfavourable  to 
"  the  Irifh  parochial  Clergy  are,  the  general 
**  want  of  that  refpeftable  middle  clafs,  which 
**  prevails  fo  much  in  England,  and  which  is 
**  fo  well  adapted  to  their  ftation  and  difpo- 
^*  fition :  the  inferior  cultivation  of  learning, 
"  and  of  the  arts,  throughout  this  kingdom ; 
"  and  therefore  the  uncommonnefs  of  valu- 
"  able  books,  and  of  literary  converfation:  the 
"  neceffity  of  much  attention  to  men  of  rank 
"  and  property  for  proteftion  from  injury,  in 
"  a  country  where  the  laws  are  feebly  exe- 
**  cuted :  The  fources  of  expence  arifing  fron\ 
"  the  general  pronenefs  to  focial  and  convivial 
**  life  among  thofe  with  whom  the  Clergy  can 
"  live ;  and  from  a  numerous  pQor,  who  have 
"  uo  legal  proyifiom 

la  **  Wc 
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^  We  have  no  poor  laws  in  this  country. 

Every  Sunday  a  coUedion  is  made  from  the" 
**  whole  congregation,  as  with  you  from  com-*' 

municants;  and  the  moneys  is  given  ta  a  lift 

of  poor,  agreed  on  by  the  Minifter  and 
**  Church-wardens.  Thefepoorareparifliioners 
"  of  the  cftabjifhment  The  number  of  our 
"  rich  abfentees  muft  greatly  leflen  public  and 
"  private  contributions  for  the  poor.  In  par- 
"  ticular  cafes  our  Clergy  recommend,  and 
"  the  rich  give,  in  proportion  to  the  dif- 
"  trefs ;  without  regard  to  religious  denomi- 
.  "  nations. 

6.  **  Qre?it  numbers  of  count ry-pariflies 
"  are  without  churches,  notwithftanding  the 
^  largenefs  and  frequency  of  parliamentary 
^'  grants  for  building  them.  But  obftacles 
arife  from  inability  to  procure  convenient 
fituations,  where  thofe  of  ruined  churches 
**  are  become  inconvenient ;  and  from  the 
«  want  of  proper  workmen  and  fuperin- 
"  tendents."  -     ' 

"  Meeting-houfes  and  Romifh  chapels, 
^*  which' are  more  humble  ftrudures,^  and 
"  arebuiltand  repaired  with  greater  ^eal,  are 

"  in 
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*^  in  fufiicient  numbers  about  the  country; 
"  and  afford  their  refpeftivfe  congregations 
"  convenient  opportunities  of  frequenting 
"  them.  Objedions  however  to  building 
**  churches  equally  fimple  arfe  not  among  the 
^^  obftacles  to  an  increafe  of  their  number.  A 
"  country-church  is  fcarcely  feen  with  a  tower 
"  or  fpire.  The  eftated  gentlemen  themfelves 
"  (hew  a  gfeiat  indifference  about  the  ereftion 
•*  pf  churches. 

"  In  parifhes  which  have  no  church,  that 
"  is,  are  non-cures,  there  is  very  rarely  a  par- 
**  fonage-houfe,  or  refidence ;  '^^hich  ferious 
"  men  efteem  a  great  defeft.  Nor  is  there  a 
"  Curate  in  fuch  parifhes ;  but  the  Diocefan 
"  allots  to  fome  neighbouring  Clergyman, 
^  moft  conveniently  fituated,  a  certain  ftipend 
"  for  performing  the  dccafional  duties.  Mar- 
**  riages  are  too  often  allowed  in  private 
"  houfes :  but  wh^  the  Ordinary  forbids  this 
"  pradice,  the  parties  fometimes  refort  to  the 
*'  ruins  of  the  parifli-church. 

7.  "  Few  Country-Clergymen  have  parfon- 
"  age-houfes.     Building,  though  by  la^  the 

I  2  "  whole 
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**  whole  firft  expence,  not  exceeding  the  in- 
**  come  of  two  -years,  is  refSaid  to  the  builder 
**^  or  4iis  heirs  within  three  years  after  a  va- 
cancy by  the  fucceflbr  (in  each  of  the  three 
following  fucceffions  one  fourth  of  the  ori* 
ginalfum  is  leflened,  until  the  whole  is 
funk);  and  though  theTruftees  of  the  Board 

of  Firft.fruits  allow  by  law  one  hundred 
pounds  to  every  builder  of  a  glebe-houfe ; 
is  too  heavy  a  burthen  for  the  generality  of 
the  Clergy.  The  builder  muft  advance,  the 
money,  or  borrow  it  on  his  own  fecurity. 
The  unlkilfulnefs  and  difhonefty  of  work- 
men deter  perfons,  who  muft  in  general  be 
unacquainted  with  fuch  matters.     And  it  is 

**  diflScult  to  procure  land  Ibr  a  proper  fitua- 
tion ;  and  for  fuch  a  farm,  or  glebe,  as  is  ne- 
ceifary^-for  the  fubfiftenre  of  a  Qdrgyman 
often  placed  at  a  great  diftance  from  markets, 
and  unabFe  to  purchafe  the  common  conve- 

*'  niences  of  life.        i 
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"  The  prefent  as  well  As  the  preceding  re* 
"  mark  Ihews  that  the  membei^s  of  the'Efta- 
*•  blifhment  will  probably  decreiafe  in  jiariflies 
**  fo  circumftanced ;  and  that  the  fubftitutioa 

"of 
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<^  of  Curates  in  fuch  places  is  likely  to  be  too 
^'  frequent.  The  falaries  of  Curates  cannot  be 
^^  more  than  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  and  are 
^  fcarcely  ever  lefs. 

8.  **  The Archbifliops  and  Bifliops  vifit  their 
"  own  diocefes  yearly.    And  the  Archbifliops 

"  vifit  the  diocefes  of  their  rcfpeftivc  provinces 
"  every  third  year. 

**  I  remember  to  have  read  that  Laud  vi- 
"  fited  the  province  of  Canterbury;  which  is 
"  thelaftEngliftiarchiepifcopalvifitation.  We 
"  have  fuch  vifitations  regularly  every  third 
**  year.  The  Bifliops  throughout  the  pro- 
**  vince  are  inhibited  for  about  a  month  before 
**  thetim?;  and  the  inhibition  is  ufually  relax- 
•?  cd  jafter  the  vifitation  of  each  diocefe.  The 
**  Archbifliop  at  the  time  is  vefted  with  all  the 
^  canonical  powers  of  the  vifiting  Bifliop.  If 
"  he  difcovers  any  thing  amifs  in  the  diocefe^ 
"  he  may  reprefent  it  to  the  Bifliop.  Should 
**  the  Bifliop's  own  houfe  be  dilapidated,  he 
^*  can  compel  him  to  repair  it.  Our  Chan- 
"  cellors  and  Archdeacons^  as  fuch,  never  vifit. 

I  4  •*  But 
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*'  But  the  Bifhops  vifit  every  year;  and  in  thfe 
^  third  year  they  yifit  previoufly  to  the  Archr 
«  bifliop's  Yifitation,  in  order  to  prepare  matl 
*'  ters  for  his  Grace's  eafe  and  fatisfadlion^ 
"  Vifiting  is  no  great  burthen  to  this  Arch- 
^*  bifhop.     He  receives  the  proxies  ;  he  cOq- 

> 

*'  tinues  as  long  as  he  choofes  at  every  Bifhop's 
f^  houfe ;  and,  like  the  Bifhops,  he  vifits  at 
^*  one  place  only  in  a  diocefe,  the  Clergy 
"  coming  from  confiderable  diftances  to  attend 
*?  vifitation^.  While  a  Bifhop  is  inhibited,  if 
*'  one  of  his  Cfl^rgy  wapts  inftitutibn  to  a 
^^  benefice,  application  mufl  be  made  to  the 
f'  Archbifhop.  ^^ 

*''  The  weight  of  the  Prelates,  who  in  gene- 
*'  ral  have  goqd  leafes  holden  under  them,  and 
^'  large  patronages,  is  very  ufeful  tothe  Clergy 
^*  in  procuring  them  glebes,  and  proteftrng 
^*  their  property.  The  kingdom  would  foon 
^'  emerge  from  many  of  the  inconveniences 
.^*  which  have  been  flated,  if  the  readinefs  of 
^*  the  landed  gentlemen  to  fell,  at  their  tx- 
"  tended  value,  moderate  portions  of  lafid  for 
'*  glebes  fequalled  the  endeavours  of  the  Pre- 

*^  lates 
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^  latfis  to  obtain  proper  places  of  refidence  for 
^^  their  Qergy,  We  have  one  power  un- 
**  known  to  you ;  that  of  being  able  to  fequet 
^*  ter  th^  income  of  a  living  for  the  purpofe 
"  of  building  a  houfe,  whefe  there  is  a  glebe, 
^*  and  after  poffeffion  for  two  years.  In  other 
^^  refpeSs  the  powers  of  the  Englifh  and  Iriflx 
^  Pr^ates  are  the  fame. 

9.  "  In  fomd  matters  we  have  the  advan«r 
^^  tage  over  your  church.  The  form  of  cong^ 
^  ctelire  is  aboliflied  ;  our  Prelates  being  ap- 
"  pointed  by  royal  patent.  Bonds  of  refigna- 
^*'tion  are  declared  fimoniacal  by  our  thirty- 
**  fifth  canon.  A  Dublin  fynod  of  the  year 
^*  1 7 1 1  appointed  good  forms  of  prayer  for 
^  prifoiiers,  confined  debtors,  and  criminals 
^  under  fentence  of  death.  Our  congrega-r 
"  tions  univerfally  ufe  Brady's  and  Tate's  ver^ 
'*  (ion  of  the  Pfalms. 

^*  The  following  calculations  are  taken  from 
^  a  memoir  to  an  ecclefiaftical  map  of  Ireland 
"  by  Dr.  Beaufort.  The  map  itfelf  is  divided 
"  according  to  the  diocefes ;  and  fhews  the 

*^  churches^ 
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•  *^  churches,  glebes,  parfonagc-houfes,  &c.  &c. 
*^  by  proper  marks. 

^  In  Ireland  there  are  pariflics  ^  ^43^ 

^'  Benefices  \yith  cure  of  fouls  -  H^J^ 
**  Sinecures,  exclufivc  of  the  above 

^*  benefices            -         •  •  1 1 1 

"  Churches                 -         •  -    .  loox 

^'  Glebe  houfes           -         -  -  ^^^ 

"  Benefices  without  glebes  -  366 

"  The  finecures  above  mentioned  include 
^*  deaneries  and  prebends.  But  very  many  of 
*'  our  deaneries  and  prebends  are  cures  of  fouIs» 
"  A  few  are  finecures,  like  yours,  arifing  from 
"  eftates ;  or  they  are  endowed  with  two 
**  thirds  of  the  great  tithes  in  fome /pariflx^ 
"  where  the  vicar  has  the  remaining  third  for 
"  ferving  the  cure. 


".As  the  benefices  in  this  country  are  in 
general  very  good,  it  has  long  been  the 
pradice  of  our  Bifliops,  and  about  ten  years 
ago  it  was  their  formal  agreement,  not  to 
*•  ordain  any  but  graduates  of  the  three  unl- 

"  verfities. 


a 
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^  verfities*     But  I  queftion  whether,  in  the 
"  courfe   of  many  years,  our  college  could 
**  have  fupplied  a  fingle  man  fo  well  acquainted 
**  with  the  IriA  language  and  pronunciation 
"  as  to  be  capable  of  ufing  it  in  the  pulpit. 
**  And,  fuppofing  that  a  Proteftiant  Clergyman 
^  pofleffed  thfs  faculty,  it  is  probable  that  nine 
**  parts  in  ten' of  his  congregation  would  not 
"  underftand  him.     I  muft  add,  that  by  far 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe  whp  fpeak  Irifh 
have    at   the  fame  time  a  knowledge,  of 
"  Engliflb.     Still,  many  of  the  natives  fpeak 
"  no  language,  but  their  own :  and  it  is,  pro^ 
**  bable  that  all  who  can  ufe  it,  have  a  predi*- 
^  Icdion  for  it.     Upon  this  account,  I  have 
"  always  been  an  advocate  for  difleminating 
*'  the    fcriptures,   and  ufeful  tracts,    in  the 
"  language  of  the  country*     Not  many  year* 
ago.  General  Vallancey,  a  well  known  An- 
tiquarian and  Linguift  among  us,  propofed 

"  to  reprint  the  Irifh  tranflation  of  the  New 
"  Teftament,  formerly  executed  under  the 
"  aufpices  of  the  famous  Bifhop  Bedell.  I 
"  fupported  the  meafure  by  arguments,  and 
"  by  the  offer  of  a  liberal  fubfcription.  But 
^*  ecclefiaflics  of  the  firft  rank  oppofed  and 
"  over-ruled  it.     Very  lately  a  Fellow  of  the 

*'  College 
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**  College  c6nfulted  me  on  the  expediency  of 
"  publifhing  in  Irifh,St.  Luke's Gofpel  and Aas^ 
"  of  the  Apoftles.  I  have  given  him  all  the  en- 
**  eouragement  iil  my  power.  No  doubt,  if  Pro- 
teftant  Clergymen,  capable  of  converfing  in 
Irifh,  could  be  planted  in  the  remote  parts 
•*  of  this  ifland,  much  benefit  might  arife  from 
*'  their  converfation  with  the  lower  people. 
**  And  I  confider  this  as  one  argument  for 
^'  the  plan  of  our  late  ftatefman  Mr.  Flood, 
^^  who,  in  a  will  fuperfeded  by  law,  left  an 
*'  ample  fum  for  the  purchafe  of  Irifh  manu- 
^*  fcripts  and  books,  and  for  endowing  an 
^*  Irifh   profefTorfhip    in    the   univerfity    of 

*^  Dublin." 

\ 

* 

The  perfpicuity  of-  the  preceding  flatement 
of  fa(£ts,  evidently  refulting  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  fubjeft,  add  the  pertinent 
pbfervations  interfperfed  throughout  that  flate- 
ment,  leave  me  little  opportunity  of  fubjoining 
'further  refledions  on  >the  peculiar  duties  of 
the  Irifh  Clergy,  and  the  failings  to  which 
from  their  (ituation  they  are  particularly  ^x* 
pofed.  The  difficulties  which  they  have  to 
encounter  confpire  to  inculcate  one  important 
lefTon;  namely,  theneceffity  of  proportionate 

•  exertions 
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exertions  in  fulfilling  the  duties  ,of  their  pro- 
feffion,  united  to  the  efFedl  of  an  exemplary 
life,  to  overcome  popular  prejudice  ;  to  fecure 
general  refpedt  and  efteem  ;  to  preferve  their 
parishioners  from  being  led  aftray  by  errone- 
ous opinions;  and  to  difFufe  more  widely  the 
influence  of  the  genuine  dodrines  of  the  Gof- 
pel.     Such  of  the  Clergy  as  hold  livings  where 
there  are  no  churches  (which  feem  to  have  ob- 
tained  or  'to  deferve  the  appellation  of  non- 
cures  from  the  circumftance  of  no  care  being 
taken  of  them)  will  do  well  ferioufly  to  confi- 
der,  whether  they  can  (land  juftified  to  their 
own  confciences  in  receiving  the  wages  of  a 
fervice  which  they  do  not  perform,  and  fufFer- 
ing  their  parifhes  to  remain  deftitute  of  cleri- 
cal inftru<3:ion  and  public  worfhip.     Though 
no  church  be  Handing,  yet  in  common  cafes 
it  is  fcarcely  poflible  but  that  a  Clergyman 
refiding  in  the  parifh  would  be  able  regularly 
to  colledl  a  congregation  in  fome  edifice  or 
other.     And  fuch  an  example  might  reafon- 
ably  be  expe£ted  to  excite  a  degree  of  religious 
carneftnefs  in  fome  of  the  neighbouring  land- 
owners; and  to  operate  in  difpofing  them  to 
furnifh,  on  proper  terms,  ground  fufficient  for 

the 
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tte  eredion  of  a  church,  if  the  anticnt  file  is 
become  inconvenient^  and  for  the  ufei  of  a 
glebe-houfe.  The  **  general  pronenefs  to  focial 
*'  and  convivial  life"  among  thofe  to  whofe  fo- 
ciety  the  Irifli  Clergy  are  naturally  led,  is  a 
circumftance  greatly  to  be  lamented.     And 
peculiar  circumfpe£lion  is  requifite  on  the  part 
of  each  individual   Minifter,  to  guard '  him 
againft  the  temptations  perpetually  r^fulting 
from  fuch  a  propcnfity  in  his  aflbciates ;   and 
from  countenancing  by  his  prefence  fcenes 
polluted  by  drunkennefs  and  its  attendant  im- 
moralities.    His  voice  ought  to  be  raifed,  in 
the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  againft  the  prevailing 
vices ;  and  it  will  not  always  be  raifed  in  vain. 
Were  the  Irifh  Prelates  to  add  to  their  lauda- 
ble pra6tice  of  viiking  their  diocefes  yearly, 
that  of  vifiting  in  more  places  than  one  in  a 
diocefe,  if  no  legal  or  other  real  obftacle  exifts ; 
it  might  contribute  greatly  to  their  gaining  aa 
accurate  in  fight  into  the  chara<a:ers  and  con- 
diiQ,  of  their  Clergy.     Their  exertions  too  in 
Parliament  might  probably  be  well  employed, 
in  bringing  forward  legal  provifions  for  facili- 
tating the  eredion  of  glebe-houfes  and  churches. 
The  extreme  deficiency  of  thofe  ftrudlures 

2  ftrikes 
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ftrikes  at  the  root  not  only  of  the  cftablifhed 
reKgion,  but  of  prbteftantifm. 

The  late  Bifhop  of  Cloyne,  Dr.  Woodward, 
in  a  charge  delivered  in  the  year  1793,  not 
long  before  his  death,  ftrongly  inculcates  on 
the  Proteftant  Clergy  of  Ireland  the  duty  of 
cultivating  a  friendly  and  benevolent  inter- 
courfe  with  their  neighbours  of  the  Romifh 
perfuafion,  whether  of  the  Clergy  or  of  the 
Laity ;  and  of  exhorting  their  refpeSive 
hearers  to  cherifh  the  fame  difpofition,  and  to 

meet  their  Catholic  brethren  in  the  various  fitu- 
^tions  recently  opened  to  them  by  law  with 
unfeigned  cordiality,  and  an  oblivion  of  paft 
contentions  and  animofities.  From  a  Pre- 
late who  had  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  oppof- 
ing  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  thefe  very 
feafonable  admonitions  come  with  peculiar 
propriety;  and  they  do  honour  to  their 
author. 

A  fpirit  of  Chriftian  charity  ought  equally 
to  be  manifefted  towards  the  Proteftant  Dif- 
fenters,  notwithftanding  their^  greater  hoftility 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  eftabliflxment. 

The 


The  peculiarities  in.  the  fituation  of  a  Mirii-* 
ftcr  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  xfubjedl 
him  to  duties  and  temptations  in  fome  refpedls 
different  from  thpfe  of  the  Etiglifti  parochia;! 
Clergy,  chiefly,  arife  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  forms  of  {ggg)  church  governtoent 
refpedively  eftablifhed  in  the  two  countries;: 
He  is  neceffarily  a  member  of  the  Couft  of 
Church-Seflion  of  the  parifh;  a  Court  confift- 
ing  of  the  Minifter  and  the  Lay  Elders,  and 
appointed  to  infpeft  the  morals  of  the  pari£h«< 
ioners,  and  to  manage  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  j  atid  em-> 
powered  to  inflidl   on  perfons  convifted  o£ 
immoral  conduft  ecclefiaftical  cenfures,  even 
to  excommunication.     He  is  alfo  neceflkrily  a 
member  of  thie  Prefbytery  j  a  Court  which  U 
compofed  of  the  Minifters  wirfiin  the  diftri£t^ 
and  of  one  Lay  Elder  from  each  Church-Sef- 
fion,  and  commonly  aflembles  every  month-j 
and  may  adjourn  itfelf  to  any  place  within  the 
diftri(3:,and  to  any  time  which  it  thinks  proper. 
In  this  capacity  he  reviews  the  proceedings 

{ggg)  See  an  inftruftive  appendix  *«  concerning  the 
<<  Conftitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland/\fubjoined  10 
Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  4to,  vol.  iii.  p.  369* 
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of  Church-Seffions,  and  decides  on  references 
and  appeals  froin  the  inferior  Courts  within  th6 
Prefbytef y ;  examines  candidates  for  the  mini- 
ftry,  and  licenfes  fuch  of  them  to  preach  as  l\e 
deems  qualified  ;  vifits  the  feveral  cures  with- 
in  the  diftridt,  and  enquires  clofely  into  the 
conduct  of  the  incumbents ;  fits  as  judge  on 
charges  of  herefy  or  imiporal  practices  brought 
againft  any  other  member  of  the  prefbytery; 
and  by  his  fentence  may  fufpend  him  from  the 
cxercife  of  his  functions,  or  even  deprive  him 
of  his  benefice,  or  depofe  him  from  the  cle-** 
rical  office.     As  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Synod,  a  Court  which  confifts  of  the  feveral 
Prefbyteries  within  the  province,  and  of  an 
Elder  from  each  Church-Seffion,  and  ufually 
meets  twice  in  a  year ;  he  reviews  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  Prefibyteries,  and  decides  on  ap- 
peals, references,  and  complaints  brought  from 
inferior  Courts;  and  has  the  power  of  cenfur- 
ing  Prefbyteries,  if  they  fhould  be  remifs  in 
the  difcharge  of  their  duty.     As  a  member  of 
the  General  AfTembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, which  meets  yearly,  and.  is  compofed  of 
Miniflers  and  Elders  annually  chofen  irom 
each  prefbytery,  and  ^f  Elders  fent  from 
VOL.  jl.  K  each 
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each  royal  bargh  and  univerfity  j  he  bears  a 
part  in  making  laws  and  canons  concerning 
the  difcipiine  and  government  of  the  churchy 
and  t)ie  public  fervice  of  religion  ;  in  deter- 
mining  controverted  eleftions,  and  appoint- 
ments of  Minifters  ;  and  In  pronouncing  a  de- 
finitive fentence  on  all  references  and  appeals 
from  other  ecclefiaftical  tribunal s»  The  duties  / 
and  temptations  attached  to  the  pofleflion  of 
thefe  powers  are  fufficiently  obvious  j  and 
many  of  the  remarks  already  made  in  this 
chapter,  efpecially  fome  of  thofe  under  the 
head  of  Bifhops,  may  cafily  be  transferred  to 
them.  The  total  abfence  of  non-refidence  and 
of  pluralities  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  annual  examination  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parifli  by  its  Minifter,  are  circumftances 
highly  advantageous  to  religion  {hhb). 

.  {hhh)  Mr.  Pennant,  who  bears  teftimony  to  the  very  ex- 
emplary condu£l  of  the  Scotch  Clergy  in  general  (Tour  in 
Scotland^  4to.  vol.  i.  p.  173.),  fpeaking  of  the  new  church, 
at  Glafgow  (ib.  p.  254.),  makes  the  following  remark:'  **  It 
**  is  one  of  the  very  few  exceptions  to  the  flovenly  and  in- 
•f  decent  manner  in  which  Prefbytery  keeps  the  houfes  of 
•*  God. — A  place  of  worfliip  commonly  neat  was  deemed 
*^  to  favour  of  Popery,  but  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  that 
•^  extreme  thtj  ran  into  another :  for  iu  ma'ny  parts  t(f 

«  Scotland 
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^  Scbdaiid  our  Lord  feems  ftill  to  be  worfliipped  in  a  ftable, 
**  and  often  in  a  very  wretched  one*  Many  of  the  churches 
•*  are  thatched  with  heath;  and  in  fome  places  ai'e  in  fuch 
**  bad  repair,  as  to  be  half  open  at  the  top."  In  every 
pariih  to  which  theCe  charges  ftill  remain  applicable,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Clergyman,  both  in  his  capacity  as  Mini«- 
fter  of  the  place^  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Church  Sefiion 
tnd  of  the  higher  Ecclefiaftical  Courts,  to  exert  himfelf  to 
the  utmoft  of  his  power  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil. 

The  care  of  the  LegiflatUrd,  and  perhaps  its  bounty, 
might  apparently  be  well  employed  for  the  purpofe  of  pro- 
curing the  ereftion  of  churches  in  fome  of  the  remote 
parts  of  Scotland.  See  Pennant's  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  3M  • 
^^  Here  ate  only  die  ruins  of  a  chutch  in  this  ifland, 
^  &c.  &c.** 
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CHAP.   XIL 

s 

ON    THE   DUTIES    OF  PHYSICIANS  (^)# 

1  HE  medical  profeflSon  enjoys  in  Great 
Britain  that  degree  cf  eftimation  and  credit, 
which  a  fcience,  conferring  on  mankind  the' 
greateft  of  all  comforts  except  thofe  of  reli- 
gion^ juftly  deferves*  Hence  phyficians -ia 
this  kingdom  are  almoft  invariably  men  of  li- 
beral education  and  cultivated  minds.  Hence 
too  the  art  of  medicine  is  carried  among  us 
to  a  fingulsu:  height  of  excellence.  In  Spain^ 
Phyficians,  unlefs^the  cafe  be  recently  altered, 
are  apparently  not  refpedted  much  more  than 

{a)  In  feme  parts  of  this  chapter  I  am  indebted  for 
fcveral  important  hints'  to  Dr.  Gregory's  Preliminary 
Ledlure  on  the  duties  and  office?  of  a  Phyfician :  and 
for  others  to  the  firft  part  of.  a  treatifc  intitled  ^*  Medical 
•«  Jurifprudence,  oraCodepf  Ethicsandlnftitutes  adapted 
"  to  the  Profeffions  of  Phyfie  and  Surgery/*  by  my  ex- 
cellent friend  Dr.  Percival  of  Manchefter ;  which,  as 
far  as  it  was  then  compofed,  was  communicated  to  me  by 
him  in  the  kindeft  manner^ 

farriers 
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farriers  are  in  England.  "In  point  of  ho^ 
^  nour/'  fays  a  modern  {b)  triiveller  through  . 
the  former  country, "  no  clafs  of  citizens  meets 
**  with  lefs  refpeft  than  the  Phyficians,"  We 
arc  therefore  not  furprifed  to  find  the  fame 
author  obferving  in  another  (r)  place  that  **  the 
^^  fcieace  and  practice  of  medicine  are  at  the 
^  loweft  ebb  in  Spain."-^"  The  emoluments 
^  of  the  Spanifh  Phyfician  are  as  low  as  the 
*'  rank  in  which  he  is  held;  Even  in  the 
^*  prefent  day  (/f )  the  fee  of  the  Wiyfician  is 
^  two-pence  from  the  tradefman,  ten-pence 
^  from  the  man  of  fafhion,  and  nothing  from 
*^  the  poor.  Some  of  the  noble  fai^ilies 
"  agree  with  a  phyfician  by  the  year^  pay^- 
♦*  mg  him   annually    four-fcor^   reals,    that 

(i)  Towhfend's  Journey  through  Spain,  ad  edit.  vol.  iii^ 
p.  28a  \  where  the  writer  pr6ceeds  to  inform  us,  that 
all  Phyficians  and  Surgeons  are  obliged  to  fwear,  before 
they  enter  into  theif  profefEon,  that  they  will  defend 
the  doftrinc  of  the  Virgin  Mary  having  been  born  witlv- 
out  any  taint  of  original  fin.  This  obligation  is  the  more 
ftrangely  abfurd,  becaufe  the  truth  of  the  doftrine  in 
queftion  i$  ftrongly  conteftcd  even  among  the  Catholics 
Aemfelves. 

(r)  Vc^ii.  p.  37. 

{d)  Jd,  vqI.  ifi.  p.  2S2. 

K3  *Ms. 
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**  is  fixtcen  (hillings,  fot  his  attendance  on 
*^  them  .  and  their  families.'* — ^^  Of  three- 
^^  fcof e  Phyficians  (^)  fettled  at  Barcelona,  the 


4* 


two 


{e)  Townfend's  Journey  through  Spain,  2d  edit,  vol,  ixi. 
p.  340.  The  irrational  interference  of  the SpanifhGovern- 
inent  in  medical  praftice  tends  equally  to  deprefs  the 
fcience  and  its  profeffors.  We  learn  from  the  writer 
;ilrcady  qupted,  that  in  the  year  1784,  and  again  in  the 
fubfequent  year,  a  putrid  fever  raging  in  fome  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  Court  iflued  an  order  to  the  Phyficians,  for- 
bidding them  to  adminifter  any  medicine  to  the  fick  except 
Don  Jofeph  Mafdeval's  opiate.  The  Phyficians  ftrongly 
remonftrated  againft  the  order  j  but  were  informed  t%^ 
prefsly  from  the  King,  th^t  hi^  Majefty  would  have  it  fo; 
and  that,  in  cafe  of  difobedience,  the  prifon  doors  ftood 
open  to  receive  them.  At  Barcelona  the  Phyficians,  highly 
to  their  honour,  were  firmj  and  the  Court  let  the  mat- 
ter drop.  At  Carthageria  they  were  intimidated ;  and 
pot  only  confented  to  prefcribc  the  opiate  in  all  cafes,  but 
mpanly  figned  a  certificate  teftifying  that  no  medicine 
was  fo  efficacious  as  the  royal  prefcriptipn.  Th<e  people  of 
the  city  however  were  not  fo  fubmiilive ;  and  conceiving 
that  the  application  of  Dr.  Mafdeval's  fpecific  to  every 
kind  of  difeafe  left  them  a  worCi  chance  of  life  than  truft- 
ing  to  the  unaided  operations  of  nature,  abfolutely  re- 
fufed  to  fend  for  any  medical  affiftance.  The  Court, 
hearing  that  the  Phyficians  were  likely  to  be  ftarved,  at 
length  agreed  to  a  compromifc  5  leaving  them  at  liberty 
to  follow  their  judgement  in  prefcribing  for  the  citizens 
at  large,  but  compelling  ^e|n  to  adminifter  the  opiate 

mi 
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**  two  already  named  are  moft   diftinguilh- 
**  ed,  and  have  the  moft  extenfive  pradice. 
**  One  of  them  favoured  me  with  a  fight  of 
*'  his  lift.     He  had  vifited  more  than  forty 
**  patients  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  to  fee 
**  as  many  before  he  went  to  bed.     Among 
^*  -thefe  were  many  merchants,  manufadlurers, 
*•  and  officers ;  yet  he  did  not  expe<3:  to  re- 
**  ceive  a  hundred  reals,  that  is  twenty  fhil- 
^  lings,  for  the  whole  pradice  of  the  day."  In 
Creat  Britain,  though  the  Medical  ProfeiTion 
does  not  poflefs  fo  many  fplendid  prizes  as  the 
Church  and   the  Bar;  and   on  that  account 
perhaps  is  rarely  if  ever  purfued  by  young 
men  of  noble  families ;  it  is  by  no  means 
barren  of  honours  and  attraftions :    it  open.« 
the  way  to  reputation  and  wealth  ;  and  raifes 
the  Phyfician  to  a  level,  in  the  intercourfe 
of  common  life,  with  the  higheft  clafles  of 
fociety. 

The  method  purfued  in  this  chapter  will  be 
the  following. 

and  that  remedy  alone,,  to  all  the  patients  in  thi^  Royal 
Hofpital.  Sec  Townfcud's  Journey,  vol.  iii.  p.  137^  1.42. 
and  341. 

K  4  The 
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The  duties  incumbent  on  the  Medical  Stu- 
dent during  the  courfe  of  his  preparatory  pur* 
fuits,  will  be  confidercd  in  the  firft  place. 

In  the  fecond  place  will  be  ftatedx  fome  ob- 
fervations  referring  to  the  peculiar  fituatioix. 
of  a  Phyfician,  when  he  commences  the  ex- 
«rcife  of  his  profeffion. 

The  third  head  Will  be  allotted  to  the  gene- 
ral duties  of  the  Phyfician  in  adtual  pradice; 
Under  this  defcription  is  implied  the  condufl; 
which  he  ought  to  adopt  towards  his  patients, 
their  families  and  friends  j  towards  other  Phy- 
ficians ;  and  towards  perfons  who  occupy  the 
inferior  departments  of  the  medical  profeffion/ 

Under  the  fourth  head  will  be  noticed  the 
collateral  ftudies  and  purfuits,  to  which  bis  lei-* 
fure  may  with  peculiar  propriety  be  devoted, 

I.  The  primary  objeft  ever  to  be  held  ia 
view  by  the  youth  deftin^d  for  the  pra^lice 
of  phyfic,  is  to  Tender  himfelf  capable  of  ful* 
filling  the  duties  of  his  profeffion  by  the  at- 
tainment of  the  l^nowledge  neceffary  for  thai 

purpofe. 
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purpofe.     The  firft  ftep  to  be  taken  is  the 
choice  of  the  place  where  his  medical  educa^ 
tion  is  to  be  carried  on.     This   is  a  point 
which  frequently  is  fettled  by  the  parents  and 
relations  of  the  young  man ;  without  much 
attention  being  paid  to  his  opinion  in  a  matter 
of  which  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  a  very  com-> 
petent  judge.     In  many  cafes,  however,  his 
wiflies  will  have  confiderable  Weight.     And 
whatever  weight  they  may  poflefshe  is  bound 
to  throw  into  that  fcale,  the  preponderance  of 
which  he  deems  moft  likely  to  Contribute  to 
his  improvement.     Let  him  not  prefer  Lon- 
don to  Edinburgh,  or  J4eyden  to  Goettingen, 
merely  becaufe  he  thinks  the  one  place  more 
fialhionable  than  the  other;   or  merely  that 
he  may  continue  to  enjoy  the  fociety  of  fome 
^end,  with  whom  he  has  contracted  an  inti- 
piacy  ^t  fchool  or  at  college.     Let  him  facri- 
iice  inferior  views  and  perfonal  gratifications 
to  the  profpeiJ;  of  greater  proficiency  in  medi- 
^  fcience. 

It  is  obvious,  that  no  effedual  infight  into 
a  fcience  fo  complicated,  and  in  many  refpeds 
fo  abflrufe^  can  be  acqnjred  without  induftrious 

and 
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and  regular  application.     Diligent  attendance 
therefore  on  the  different  public  ledures  de- 
Kvef ed  by  the  Profeflbrs ;  as  well  as  on  the 
hofpitals  where  the  principles  ftated  in  thofe 
lectures  are  reduced  to  pradtice,  and  exemplified 
in  the  explanation  of  cafes,  and  in  the  feveral 
methods  of^ treating  patients  laboiiring  under 
different  difeafes,  or  'under  different  modifi- 
cations of  the  fame  difeafe,  and  varying  from 
each  other  in  fex,  in  age,  and  in  conftitution, 
is  indifpenfably  requifite.     To  thefe  fources 
of  improvement  the  Student  muft  not  negle£t 
to  add  private  reading  and  refledtion  ;  nor  the 
ufeful  cuftom  of  noting  down  interefting  jyarti- 
culars  to  which  it  may  be  highly  advantageous 
to  refer  on  future  occafions,  more  efpecially 
thofe  important  fa£ts  which  are  to  be  learned 
at  clinical  ledtures  j  nor  the  habit  of  examin- 
ing himfdf  daily  in  the  acquifitions  of  the 
preceding  day,  that  he  may  fix  upon  his  me- 
mory whaft  he  has  learned  j  may  become  con- 
fcious  of  what  he  has  forgotten ;  ami  may  en- 
able himfelf  to  reconcile  difiiculties  or  feeming 
inconfiftencies  by  further  confideration,  or  by 
referring  them  to  fome  intelligent  and  expe- 
rienced frieijd^   While- he  applies  himfelf  prin- 
cipally 
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cipally  to  the  theory  and  pradice  of  phyfic, 
to  anatomy,  and  other  branches  of  medical 
knowledge,  wliich  are  confefledly  foremoft  in 
point  of  importance ;  let  him  not  omit  to 
obtain  fuch  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  furgery,  and  with  the  varied  appearances  of 
wounds  and  other  furgical  cafes,  as  may  fully 
enable  him  to  form  a  proper  judgenient,  when 
hereafter    he    (hall .  meet   Surgeons  in   con- 
faltation   refpefting  patients   requiring  both 
phyfical  and  furgical  aid:  nor  refufe  to  bcftow 
fi  due  ihare  of  his  time  on  other  collateral  pur- 
fuits  and  aequifitions,  as  chemiftry,  botany, 
and  natural  philofophy;' which,  though  in- 
ferior in  comfequence  to  thofe  .already  men- 
tioned, have  a  clofe  connedion  with  the  heal- 
mg  an,  and  very  frequently  prove  the  founda- 
tion of  its  fuGcefs.     Chemiftry  however  mu|l 
be   deemed   a  fundamental  part  of  medical 
knowledge  ;  fince  the  Phyfician,  if  devoid  of 
a  competent  acquaintance  with  pharmaceutical 
chemiftry,  would  be  liable  to  unite  in  the  fame 
prefcription  medicines  which  would  form  com- 
binations altogether  unexpeded  by  him,  and 
totally  different  in  quality  from  the  remedy 
4efigned»     But  the  peculiar  pbjed  of  the  Stu- 
dent 
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-dent  Is  not  to  diftiriguifli  himfelf  as  a  chemift^ 
as  a  botanift,  or  as  a  natural  philofopher.  Let 
him  not  then  indulge  an  immoderate  fond- 
nefs  for  thefe  alluring  but  fubordinate  fcicnces. 
•  Of  their  leading  principles  and  diftinguifhing 
features  let  him  render  himfelf  mafter ;  but  let 
him  not  prematurely  expatiate  in  that  bound- 
lefe  field  of  inquiry  which  even  fingly  they 
prefent,  and  conceive  that  he  is  making  a  rapid 
progrefs  in  medicine.  Hereafter,  when  hti 
ihall  be  grounded  and  eilabl^ed  in  his  pro- 
feflion,  a  portion  of  his  leifure  will  be  ufefully 
and  laudably  devoted  to  a  deeper  ftudy  of  the 
various  works  of  God,  of  the  laws  to  which 
they  are  fubjedl,  and  of  the  properties  which 
they  poffefs,  ^ 


The  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  with  which  the  medical  Student 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  rendered  fami- 
liar by  a  claffical  education,  ought  to  be  prer 

ferved  at  leaft,  if  not  improved,  during  his 
purfuit  of  profeffional  attainments.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  J>oth  thofe  tongues  is  requi- 
fite  for  underftanding  the  antient  writers  on 
the  art  of  medicine  :  and  valuable  treatifes  on 

that 
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that  fcience  are  ftill  compofed,  in  Latin  by 
foreigners.  At  Edinburgh  t6o>  and  in  fome 
other  places,  probationary  or  inaugural  differ- 
tations  in  Latin  are  required  from  every  can- 
didate for  the  degree  of  do£kor  of  phyfic.  An 
intimacy  with  the  French  language  is  very 
ufeful  to  the  Phyfician,  iK>t  merely  for  the 
reafons  common  to  men  of  all  profcffions  who 
Sire  placed  in  the  upper  ranks  of  focief  y^  but* 
likewife  that  he  may  perufe  with  facility  the* 
valuable  tracts  on  medical  fubjefts  occafionajly 

publifhed  in  that  tongue. 

( 

•  A  certain  degree  of  legal  knowledge  may 
he  of  material  ufe  to  a  Phyfician,  and  fhould 
be  obtained  before  he  commences  prafticcu 
In  cafes  of  great  emergency  he  may  not  only 
be  confulted  refpedling  the  expediency  of  im- 
mediately making  a  will,  but  even  his  affift- 
ance  in  drawing  it  up  may  be  required.  It 
will  be  highly  ferviceable  on  fuch  pccafiona 
that  he  (hould  be  acquainted  with  the  forma 
neceflary  to  give  validity  to  a  teilamentary 
bequeft  J  and  alfo  that  he  fhould  be  able  at 
once  to  determine  how  the  law  would,  dif- 

6  pofa. 
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pofe  of  the  ficfc  man^s  property  in  cafe  df  la* 
teftacy ;  "  whether  his  daugfitets  or  younger 
^  children  would  be  legally  entitled  to  any 
•'  fliare  of  his  fortune ;  whether  the  fortune 
^  would  be  equally  divided^  when  fuch 
•*  equality  would  be  improper  or  unjuft ; 
whether  diverfity  of  claims  and  expenfive 
litigations  would  enfue,  without  a  will,  frota 
^  the  nature  of  the  property  in  queftion  5 
^  and  whether  the  creditors  of  the  defun£l: 
would  by  his  ncgled  be  defrauded  of  tfieiir 
equitable  {/)  claims."  The  teftimony  like- 
wife  which  a  Phyfician  may  be  called  upon 
to  give  in  cafes  of  lunacy,  of  ludden  deaths^ 
of  fuicide,  and  of  duelling,  may  be  rendere  J 
more  pertinent  and  impreflive  by  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  the  land  relating  to 
thofe  fubjefts. 

Works  of  general  information  and  of  tafte 
may  with  great  propriety  engage  the  attention 
of  the  medical  Student  during  fome  of  his 
hours  of  leifure.     The  perufal  of  well-chqfen 

(/)  Medical  Jurifprudence,  by  Dr.  Pcrclval,  p.  44, 

books. 
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books  of  this  nature,  if  rcftrained  within  pru- 
dent bounds,  will  at  once  unbend  and  im- 
prove his  mind;  and,  inftead  of  interfering 
with  his  pecliliar  occupations,  will  fend'  htra 
back  to  purfue  them  with  additional  vigour 
and  alacrity. 

It  may  be  neceflary  to  addy  that  no  fludicsv 
whether  profeffional  or  of  any  other  de- 
fcription,  ought  to  be  fufFered  fo  far  to  en-- 
croach  on  higher  duties,  as  to  lead  a  young 
man  into  the  habit  of  neglecting  public 
worfhip,  and  the  private  perufal  and  invef- 
tigation  of  the  Scriptures.     In  feminaries  of 

medical  inftrudion  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Pro- 
feffors  fo  to  fix  the  time  of  vifiting  the  hof- 
pitals  with  the  Students  on  Sundays,  that  it 
may  not  interfere  with  attendance  on  divine 
wor{hip.  If  ^  the  Profeflbrs  themfelves  fet  a 
pattern  of  inattention  to  the  offices  of  religion ; 
the  example  may  train  the  pupils  to  habits 
which  may  afFeO:  their  conduct  during  life 
in  that  which  is  of  infinitely  greater  import- 
ance than  the  fcience  which  they  are  ftudy- 
mg,  and  ultimately  lead  them  from  negleft 
and  indifference  to  infidelity. 

2  While 


t44    ^^  "^^^  t>ntiss  oi  l?HVsiciANd;      « 

WhHe  the  Stti4ent  is  folicitous  to  acquits 
all  the  advantages  attainable  at  the  placd- 
where  he  is  ftationed  for  improvement ;  let 
him  be  equally  care&il  to  fhun  the  errors 
afid  the  vices  w^ith  v^hich  it  may  be  in-* 
feded.  Let  him  not  imbibe  unconquerable 
prejudices  for  the  theories,  the  fyftenvs,  the 
modes  of  pradice  or  the  authorities  ^hich 
teign  there;  nor  engage  in  party  difputes  and 
quarrels  refpefiing  them.  Let  him  render  to> 
all  of  them  the  deference  which  is  their  due  j 
but  let  him  remember  that  every  man  is 
fallible,  and  every  human  inftitution  defedlive. 
Let  him  negledt  no  opportunity  of  enquiring 
into  the  proceedings  of  other  feminaries  of. 
medicine ;  and  of  deriving  from  coihpetenC 
judges  information'  refpeding  their  merits. 
This  knowledge  however  will  be  beft  attained, 
and  the  conipariforis  to  which  it  leads  purfued 
in  the  raoft  inftruftive  manner,  by  removing 
for  a  fufficient  time  to  fome  other  place  of 
ftudy,  whfen  he  fhall  have  made  himfelf  maftef 
of  the  opinions  and  cuftoms  prevalent  at  his 
own.  And  as  it  commonly  happens  that 
different  feats  of  the  fame  feience^  like  dif-* 
ferent  individuals  of  the  faime  profeffion,  have 

their 
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their  peculiar  excellences;  he  wHl  probably  be 
fenabled  by  that  removal  to  gain  a  more  inti- 
Jaiate  aeqUairitance  with  fome  of  the  branches 
*  of  his  art,  than  he  could  acqyire  in  the  jlec- 
ture-roooi  and  the  Hofpital  which  he  fre- 
ijuented  before. 

But  above  all  things,  in  ercry  place  of  ftudy^ 
let  him  ftrive  to  preferve  his  manners,  diC- 
pofitionS)  and  morals  frbm  being  corrupted^ 
Let  him  feled:  none  but  the  mofl:  defervin'g  oi^ 
his  fellow-ftudents  to  be  his  aflbciates  :  and 
.fliun  th€  acquaintance  and  the  example  of  the 
idle,  the  extravagant,  and  the  profligate.  Let 
him  not  be  perfuaded  or  ridiculed  into  drunlj:** 
^enoefs,  or  any  fafliionable  vice;  let  him  not  be 
afliamed  of  being  fmgulaf,  where  fingularity  is 
virtue*  Let  him  regulate  his  expences^  with  a 
fcrupulous  regard  to  oeconomy,  and  neither 
contra<3:  habits  nor  debts  which  may  be  a 
futiu-e  burthen  to  his  friends  or  to  himfe^. 
'  Let  him  bjBware  left  his  heart  ht  rendered  hard^ 
and  his  deportment  unfeeling,  by  attendance 
on  difledkions  of  the  dead  and  painful  opera- 
tions on  the  living ;  and  by  being  accuftoroeJ 
in  hisudaily  .vifits  at  an  hofpital  to  fee  and  hear 

VOL,  II.  L  multi- 
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multitudes  labouring  in  every  ftage  and  under 
every  variety  of  difeafe.  And  finally,  let  him 
not  become  pragmatical  and  pedantic  in  his 
converfation,  conceited  of  his  knowledge,  and 
ftudious  of  difplay ing  it ;  nor,  by  afting  the 
part  of  a  noify  and  oftentatious  declaimer  at 
medical  debating  focieties,  contribute  to  tranC- 
form  an'  inftitution  capable  of  being  directed  to 

the  promotion  of  fcience,  into  a  fcene  of  the- 
atrical  rant,  and  of  lenfelefs,  bold,  -  and  (u- 
multuous  difputation. 

1 

11.  The-'firft  diredion  to  be  addrefled  to  the 
young  Phyfician,  when  about  to  enter  on  the 

exercife  of  his  profefEon,  is  not  to  begin  to 
pradife  too  foon*  There  are  various  induce- 
ments which  may  tempt  him  to  offer  hi;nfelf  t6 
the  world  prematurely;  overweening  confi- 
dence in  his  natural  abilities;  extravagant  ideas 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  has  acquired; 
the  "  res  apgiifla  do;ni;''  the  impatient  ardour 
of  youth ;  the  folicitations  of  inconfiderate 
friends  ;  and  the  fear  of  being  anticipated  by 
rivals.  But  human  health  and  human  life  are 
objects  with  which  no  one  can  innocently  tam- 
per    The  latter,  once  loft,  is  lofl  for  ever. 

The 
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^he  former,  if  not  altogether  deftroyed,  is  often 
baniflied  for  years  by  the  hatid  of  ignorant 
prefumption.     Twelve  additional  months,  de- 
voted  to  preparatory  ftudres,  might  have  en- 
abled the  hafty  praditioner  to  difFufe  perma- 
nent joy  through  families^  Which  he  has  now 
plunged  into  atiguifli  and  diftrefs.     The  re- 
fled:ions  and  the  conclufions  to  Which  thefe 
remarks  Will  lead  a  confcientious  mind,  may 
be  ftrengthened  by  the  following  confidera- 
tions.     A  Phyfician,  at  his  firft  outfet;  muft 
expedl  that  his  principal  ertiployment,  though 
it  will  vary  according  to  his  fitiiation,  will  In 
moft  places  lie  among  thofe  perfons  in  the 
middle  clafles  of  fdciety/  who  are  the  leaft 
opulent;  aS clergymen, tradefnien,  Qiopk^epers, 
and  people  of  fimilar  defcriptions.     He  will 
find  that  the  great  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  pre-occupied  by  fome  eftabliftied 
ijomprtitorj  and  that  eVen  if  they  aire  not,  in- 
Head  of  having  reeourfe  in  cafes  of  ficknefs  to 
H  young  ftranger,  they  will  generally  prefer 
fending  even  to  i  touch  greater  diftante,  arid 
at  an  increafed  expence,  fot  a  Phyfician  of 
known  experience  and  fkill.     Now,  perfohs 
in  the  lines  of  life,  mentioned  above,  ar^  fcldotn 

La  in 
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in  hafte  tocotifult  any  medical  advifef  but  tbcif 
apothecary  ;  and  rarely  apply  for  further  aid 
until  tlieir  difordet,  be  it  \^hat  it  may,  has 
made  an  alarming  progrefs.  Thefe  are  cir- 
cumftances  which  render  a  very  ample  fliare  of 
knowledge  highly  neceflary  to  the  ydQng  prac- 
titioner. But  they  are  not  the  only  crrcum- 
fiances.  For  the  fame  motives  and  habits 
which  made  his  patients  tardy  in  fending  for 
him  at  firft,  will  make  them  equally  tardy  in 
confenting  to  call  in  a  coadjutor  in  difficult 
fend  ciritical  fituations.  Hence  he  will  often 
be  compelled  fingly  to  encounter  a  malady, 
which,  had  it  feized  upon  a  Peer  or  a  wealthy 
Country-Gentleman,  would  have  teen  aflaikid 
by  the  efforts  of  feveral  of  the  raoft  renowned 
Veterans  in  phyfic  united  to  diflodge  it. 

'The  moft  obvious  and  the  moft  dangerous 
temptation  tp  which  a  yoUng  Phyfician  is  ck- 
pofed,  when  he  has  aSually  fixed  on  a  place 
of  refidence,  and  prefcnted  himfelf  to  the 
public  as  a  candidate  for  employment,  is  that 
of  .taking  improper  miethods  pf  introducing 
himfelf  into  praftice.  From  every  ^method 
tin<ftured  with  deceit,  or  involvingproceedings 

in 
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in  any  degree  reprehenfible,  let  him  turn  afide 
without  hjsfitaticn,  whatever  profpeds  of  fuc- 

cefs  it  may  afford.  Let  him  not  feek  to  ob- 
tain, from  the  miftaken  good-humour  of  his 
fnedical  friends,  es^aggerated  panegyrics  on  his 
fibilities  j  nor  urge  perfons  of  weight  and  cre- 
dit, though  not  of  the  faculty,  to  addrefs 
importunate  and  unmerited  folicitatipns  in  his 
favour  to  their  acquaintance  who  live  in  his 
vicinity.  Let  him  not  lie  in  wait  for  oppor- 
tunities of  making  an  artful  parade  of  his  at- 
tainments, and  of  impofing  on  the  unwary  by 
a  folemn,  pompous,  and  confequential  deport-* 
ment,  or  by  the  found  of  technical  terms  and 
learned  trifling  (^).  Let  him  not  endeavour 
diredly  or  indiredly  to  caufc  himfelf  to  be 
more  highly  efteemed  than  the  teftimony  of 
his  own  confcience  will  juftifyj  nor  infidioufly 
abufe  the  chara(^er  and  fap  the  credit  of  a 
rival.  While  he  cultivates,  from  better  mo-» 
tives  than  thofe  of  profeffional  emolument, 
•affability  and  gpntlenefs  of  demeanour ;    let 

(g)  It  Is  faid  to  have  happened  in  feveral  inftances,  that 
yhyficians,  in  order  to  gain  credit,  have  fufFcred  treatifes 
to  be  publifhed  in  their  namesf,  in  the  compoiing  of  which 
they  had  little  or  no  G9ncern. 

L  3  him 
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him  guard  againft  all  affe<5ation  of  courteouC 
nefs,  all  aflumed  and  delufivc  foftnefs  of  man* 
ners.  Let  him  not  become  a  fupple,  cringing, 
and  fervile  attendant  on  the  Great ;  ready  at 

all  times,  like  the  chameleon,  to  take  the 
coloqr  of  furroqnding  objeds  ;  and  catching, 
like  an  humble  mimic  on  the  ftage,  the  habits 
and  fentiments  of  his  fuperion  Let  him  not 
become  an  officious  inftrument  in  the  hands  of 
fome  wealthy  or  nobk  .pat^ron,  -  furthering  hia 
fecret  fchemes,  miniftering  tp  his  perfonal  or 
political  antipathies,  and  flattering  his  religious 
or  irreligious  prejudices.  Let  him  not  pretend 
an  attachment  to  a  wealthy  and  numerous  fe£t 
or  ^party  with  a  view  to  gain  its  fupport.  Let 
him  not  flrive  to  recommend  himfelf,  by  bear-r 
ing  anecdotes  of  fcandal  from*  one  fide  of  the 
country  to  another  j  nor  by  gratifying  curi- 
ofity  with  improper  difclofures  as  to  the  dit 
orders  and  conftitutions  of  any  of  his  patients  j 
nor  by  addiding  himfelf  to  field  fports,  or  be* 
coming  a  frequenter  of  gambling  clubs,  an  at* 
^  fendant  on  riotous  and  drunken  [b)  meetings, 

or- 

(A)  Univerftl  temperance  both  in  eating  and  drinking  is 
particularly  incumbent  on  a  Phyfician  in  every  period  of 
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oj:  a  partaker  of  any  extravagant  or  vicious 
pra<Jiice  which  the  fafhion  of  the  times  or 
the  cuftom  of  the  neighbourhood  may  have 
cftabliflied.  There  have  been  Phyficians,  the 
diigrace  of  their  J)rofeffion,  who  feem  to  have 
confidered  themfelves,  in  ftudying  medicine, 
as  ftudying  not  a  liberal  fcience,  but  a  mere 
art  for  the  acquifition  of  money ;  and  have 
thence  been  folicitous  to  acquire  an  infight 
rather  into  the  humours  than  into  the  difeafes 
of  mankind.  The  temptations  which  lead  tp 
filch  views  and  fuch  conduct  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  young  Phyfician  j  but  he  is  expofed 
more  than  his  brethren  to  their  influence. 
Inftead  of  attempting  to  force  employment 
by  difingenuous  -  and  iiftmoral  means,  ^let 
him  a£t  fo  as  to  deferve  it,  and  he  muft  be 
more  than  commonly  unfortunate  if  it  does 

Jus  pra<Jiice,not  merely  as  being  eflentially  requifite  to  pre- 
ferve  his  faculties  in  that  alert  and  unclouded  ftatc,  which 
may  render  him  equally  able  at  all  times  to  pronounce  on 
the  cafes  which  he  is  called  to  infped,  but  beca^ufe  it  is  a 
virtue  which  he  will  very  frequently  find  himfelf  obliged 
to  inculcate  on  his  patients ;  and  will  inculcate  oi^  them 
with  little  efficacy,  if  it  be  not  regularly  exemplified  in  his 
ownponduft. 

L  4       ^  V    not 
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riot  ere  long  dired  its  coutfe  t6  htm  of  ita  owa 
afccord*. 

IIL  We  come  how  to  the  general  duties  iri-i 
cumbent  on  the  ^hjrficiah  in  actual  j)ra£Eice  j 
that  is  to  lay,  the  condud:  to  be  obTervtd  by 
him  towards  his  patients^  their  families  and 
friends;  towards  other  Phyflcians  ;  arid  to-i 
warcis  perfons  who  occupy  inferior  depart-^ 
ments  in  the  medical  profeffioa. 

Diligent  and  early  attention,  proportionedl 
.  to  thd  emergency  of  the  cafe,  and  aft  honeft 

*  of  the  pfaftices  mehtiotied  iii  the  following  quo-s 
tationj  I  truft  there  have  befcii  But  few  exahiples.  Tct 
the  high  prqfcflional  authority  \irh^ce  it  corned,  does^  nof 
jnUow  us  to  fuppofe  the  imputation  to  be  entirely  ground-? 
lefs.  **  A  very  fertile  fourc6  of  falfe  fafts  has  beer^ 
**  opened  for  fome  time  paft.  This  is,  in  fome  young 
^'  Phyflcians,  the  vanity  of  being  the  authors  of  obferva^, 
**  tiotis,  which  arfe  often  too  haftily  made^  and  fometime^ 
"  perhaps  wete  entirely  drtfTed  in  the  clofet.  "Wc  dare 
**  not  at  prefent  be  particular.  But  the  next  age  wiH 
'^^  difcern  many  inftances  joE  perhapis  the  ^xxtQi  falfchoods, 
'  ^^  and  certaihly  Ihe  many  miflakes  in  faft,  produced  iii 
^*  the  prefent  age,  concerning  the  powers  ai^d  virtues  of 
\^  medicines."     Cullen.  Mater.  Med.  i.  153/ 

exertion 
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exertion  of  his  beft  abilities,  are  the  primary 
duties,  which  the  Phyfician  owes  to  his  patient. 
The  performance  of  them  is  virtually  pro-- 
mifed,    for  he  knows  that   it  is  univerfally 
expelled,  when  he  xmdertakes  the  care -of  the 
lick  man  j  and  confequently,  if  he  negle<9;$ 
to  fulfil  them,  he  is  guilty  of  a  diretSt  breach  of 
his  engagement.     Were  any  additional  confi-» 
derations  neceflary  to  be  urged,  the  probable 
importance  of  the  patient's  recovery  to  his  own 
temporal  interefts,  and  its  poffible  importance 
to  his  eternal  welfare,  might  be  fubjoined.    Oa 
proper  occ^fiops  fecrecy  like  wife  is  incumbent 
on  the  Phyfician,     But  he  ought  topromifc 
fecrecy  on  proper  occafions  alone  ;   and   he 
fliiould  not  forget  to  imprefs  on  his  own  mind, 
ind  on  that  of  the  perfon  who  confults  him, 
that  no  promife  of  fecrecy  can  require  or  juftify 
the  telling  of  a  falfehood.  When  carried  from 
honie,  whatever  be  the  occafion,he  ought  not 
to  omit  leaving  dire^ions,  by  means  of  which, 
if  his  afliftance  fhould  be  required  elfewhere, 
he  may  eafily  be  found.     Pundluality  in  at-r 
tending  at  appointed  times,  when  prafticable, 
fliould  not  be  in  any  degree  negleded  ;   left 
fufpicions  fhould  be  with  juftice  entertained  of 

the 
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the  Phyfician's  thinking  Kttle  of  the  engage- 
ments into  whiqh  he  enters ;  or  of  the  eflfefts 
produced  by  fufpenfe  and  difappointment,  on 
the  anxious  feplings  of  the  fick.  Want  of 
punftuality  becomes  ftill  more  teprehenfible, 
if  other  medical  men  have  been  purpofely  de- 
fired  to  give  him  the  meeting.  Towards  all 
patients,  and  towards  female  patients  in  par- 
ticular, the  utmoft  delicacy  ought  ftudioufly  to 
be  obferved ;  and  every  poffible  degree  of  care 
taken  to  avoid  needlefsly  exciting  a  blufh  oa 
the  cheek  of  the  modeft,  or  a  painful  fenfatioa 
in  the  bread  of  the  virtuous. 

The  general  behaviour,  of  the  Phyfician 
tpwatds  his  patient  is  then  the  moft  bene-» 
ficial,  as  well  as  the  moft  amiable,  when 
he  unites  with  the  fteadinefs  which  is   nc- 

ceflary  to  fecure  a  compliance  with  his  ia- 
jundlions,    thofe   kind    and  gentle   manners 

which  befpeak  his  fympathy  with  the  fuf- 
ferer.  A  prudent  control  over  the  nek  perfon 
and  all  his  attendants  muft  ever  be  prefervedp 
This  objed  will  be  beft  attained,  not  by  an 
overbearing  demeanour  and  intemperate  lan- 
guage, but  by  firmnefs  difplayed  uniformly 

and 
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and  mildly ;  not  by  the  mere  exercife  of  au- 
Aority  over  the  perfons  concerned,  but  by  aa 
occafional  admixture  of  well  dire£ted  appeals 
to  their,  reafon  ;  and  fometimes  perhaps  by  the 
mention  of  appofite  inftances,  in  which  the 
difregard   of  medical   inftrudtions  on  points 
fimilar  to  thofe  in  agitation  has  been  produc- 
tive of  very  pernicious  confequences.     It  is 
frequently  of  much  importance,  not  to  the 
comfort  only,  but  to   the  recovery  of  the  pa- 
tient, that  he  fhould  be  enabled  to  look  on  his 
Phyfician   as  his  friend.     And  how  can  the 
latter  be  looked  upon  as  a  friend,  unlefs  his 
manners  are    charaderifed  by  kindnefs  and 
compafEon ;  not  the  delufive  appearance  of  a 
concern  which  he  does  not  feel,  aflumed  as  a 
profeffional  garb  through  decorum,  or  for  the 
purpofe  of  enfnaring  flattery ;  not  that   un- 
manly pity  which  clouds  the  judgement,  and 
incapacitates  it  from  forming  a  prompt,  fteady, 
and  rational  opinion  refpedling  the  meafur^s 
^0  be  purfued  ;  but  that  genuine  and  fober 
.tendernefs,  fpringing  from  the  cultivation  of 
habitual  benevolence,  which,  while  it  wins  the 
affedion  and  cheers  the  fpirits  of  the  patient, 
Simulates  his  advifer  to  exert  every  faculty  of 

the 
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the  mind  for  his  relief?  And  what  but  thb- 
equable  mildnefs  of  difpofition  will  teach  the 
Phyfician  to  bear  with  patience  the  wayward 
liumours,  and  to  treat  with  gentlenefs  the 
grouridlefs  prejudices,  which  he  muft  conti^ 
nually  encounter  in  a  fick  chamber  ? 

Under  particular  circumftances,or  from  par-t 
ticular  motives  of  connexion  and  attachment^ 
a  Phyfician  may  beftow  with  propriety  on 
one  of  hi3  patients  a  greater  portion  of  his  time 
and  attention  than  he  gives  to  others  who  ftand 
equally  in  need  of  his  afliftance ;  provided  that 
he  is  ilill  fufEciently  attentive  to  the  latter^ 
But  never  let  hini  adopt  this  plan  for  the  pur.* 
pofe  of  paying  fervile  and  hypocritical  court 
to  the  fick  man  or  to  his  friends  ;  nor  ever  let 
him  be  feduced  to  do  lefs  than  his  duty  to  per* 
fons  who  employ  him,  becaufe'they  are  of  a 
temper  eafy  to  be  fatistied ;  becaufe  they  hapw 
pen  to  be  poor ;  or  becaufe  they  are  of  fuch  a 
defcription,  that  cuftom  or  fome  other  incident 
renders  it  improper  to  receive  fees  from  thenu 

» 

Though  the  common  ufage.  of  the  town  or 
of  the  country  in  which  the  Phyfician  refides, 

will 
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^111  regulate  the  compenfation  which  he  may 
juftly  eKpC(9: ;  yet  this  general  rule  will  admit 
-of  fo  much  latitude,  and  of  fo  many  e^cep* 
tionsi  as  to  leave  him  ample  fcope  for  the  ex- 
•ercife  of  liberality  and  benevolence.     An  in- 
dependent  and  generous  man  will  fliew  him- 
felf  on  every  occafion  free  from  the  leaft  tinc- 
ture of  for4id  avarice.    He  will  exercife  parti- 
cular forbearance  in  the  article  of  fees  towards 
thofe  who  are  leaft  able  to  afford  them.     And 
be  wiJJ  neither  accept  a  fee  when  circutoftances 
induce  hiin  to  prefcribe  unafked ;  nor  ever  avails 

•himfelf  of  artful  pretences  for  vifiting  a  perfon 
whom  he  knows  to  be  out  of  health,  in    th^ 

hope  that  his  vifit,  though  it  had  not  been  fo- 
licited,  may  lead,  through  the  politenefs  of  the 
fickman  or  his.family^  to  a  pecuniary  acknow- 
ledgement. A  Phyfician  ought  to  be  extrenvely 
watchful  againft  covetoufnefs ;  for  it  is  a  vice 
imputed,  juftly  or  unjuftly,  to  his  profeflion. 
That  it  is  imputed  with  juftice  I  am  far  from 
meaning  to  affiron  or  to  intimate.  And  when- 
ever it  is  imputed,  the  time  and  the  advice 
fo  often  beftowed  gratuitoufly  by  Phyficians 
ought  to  be  called  to  mind.  But  the  exiftence 
of  the  charge,  whether  true  or  falfe,  may  fug- 

9  geft 
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geft  a  ufeful  admonition.  If  it  be  the  fa£t  that 
more  avaricious  men  are  found  in  the  medical 
profefEon,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  thati 
in  others  equally  liberal,  the  condufl:  of  its 
employers  may  be  deemed  one  of  the  caufe* 
to  which  the  redundancy  muft  be  afcribed. 
So  capricioufly  is  a  Phyfician  treated  on  many 
occafions  by  his  patients  and  their  connedionsf; 
fuch  frequently  is  the  diflatisfaftion  with  which 
his  beft  exertions  are  received;  that  eagefnefs 
to  be  exempted  from  the  neceffity  of  pradlifing 
may  fometimes  render  him  too  intent  on  ac- 
cumulating an  independent  fortune.  Let  every 
fick  man  beware  that  he  does  not  contribute 
by  his 'own  condu£l  to  place  the  temptation 
in  his  Phyfician's  way.  Let  him  not  be  fret- 
ful, impatient,  and  without  reafon  cHfcoritented 
with  his  medical  attendant;  as  though  the 
latter  had  an  inherent  power  of  curing  the 
diftemper  if  he  thought  proper,  or  of  curing 
it  at  once  as  by  a  charm.  And  when  mote 
than  common  trouble  is  given";  let  not  fuch  an 
addition  to  the  ordinary  compedfation  as  utider 
all  exiftlng  circumftances  is  reafonable  be 
withheld,  nor  be  given  with  relui^ance* 

In 
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In  attending  upon  a  patient,  the  Phyfician, 

\vhile  he  omits  not  the  referve  which  prudence 

diftates,  will  ihiin  all  afFedation  of  myftery. 

He  will  not  alarm  the,  fick  man,  by  difcuffing 

his  cafe  openly  and  unguardedly  before  him  j 

nor  will  he  put  on  a  countenance  of  profound 

thought,  and  geftures  of  much  feeming  faga- 

city,  either  to  augment  his  importance,  or  to 

couceal  his  ignorance.     He  will  not  affiime 

the  air  of  defpiling  the  intelligence  to  be  ob- 

^ined  from  the  apothecary,  who  may  have 

J^nown'  the  conftitution   of  the  patient  for 

y^^^Sy  and  in  his  prefent  illnefs  fees  him  once 

.    ^^  ^wice  a  day ;  nor  even  the  information  to 

^  procured  from  nurfes,  who  have  feen  him 

#^^ery  hour.    He  will  not  implicitly  adopt  the 

^l^^nioiis  of  the  one,  nor  yield  to  the  abfurd  fan- 

^^^s  ^^j  prepofleffionis  of  the  other;  but  he  will 

^  Vrhatever  is  valuable  in  their  feveral  recitals 

*iie  refult  of  his  own  perfonal  obfervations, 

^   confider  the  whole  as  a  mafs  of  premifes 

^'>:x  which  he  is  to  deduce  his  conclufions. 

'Vn  eminent  writer,  fpeaking  in  a  (/)  work 
^^ady  quoted  refpefting  the  performance  of 

(i)  Dr.  Perclvars  ]5»Icdical  Jurifprudence,  p.  15* 

furgical 


furgicai  operations  in  hofpitals,  remarks,  that 
it  may  be  a  falutary  as  well  as  an  humane  a£l 
in  the  attending  Phyiician  occafionally  to  a£^ 
fure  the  patient  that  tserj  thing  goes  on  well^ 
if  that  declaration  can  be  made  with  truth.  Thist 
•  reftriftion,  fo  properly  applied  to  the  cafe  ia 
queftion,  may  with  equal  propriety  be  extend- 
ed ilniverfally  to  the  coaduft  of  a  Phyfician^ 
when  fuperintending  operations  performed 
not  by  the  hand  of  a  Surgeon,  but  by  nature 
and  medicine.  Humanity,  we  admit,  and  the 
welfare  of  the  lick  man,  commonly  require 
that  his  drooping  fpirits  fhould  be  revived  by 
every  encouragement  and  hope  which  qaji 
honeftly  be  fuggefted  to  him.  But  truth  and 
confcience  forbid  the  Phyfician  to  cheer  him 
by  giving  promifes,  or  raifing  expedationsj 
which  are  known  or  intended  to  be  delufivc* 

The  Phyfician  may  not  be  bound,  unlefs  ex** 
prefsly  called  upon,  invariably  to  divulge  at 
any  fpecific  time  his  opinion  concerning  the 
uncertainty  or  danger  of  the  cafe  ;  but  he  is 
"  invariably  bound  never  to  reprefent  the  un- 
certainty or  danger  as  Icfs  than  he  adlually 
believes  it  to -be  :  and  whenever  he  conveys^ 
diredtly  or  inclireclly,  to  the  patient  or  to  his 

family, 
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'  family,  any  impreffion  to  that  effeQ:,  though 
he  may  be  niifled  by  miftaken  tenderaefs,  he  is 
guilty  of  pofitive  falfehood.  He  is  at  liberty  to 
fay  little ;  but  let  that  little  be  true.  St.  Paul's 
diredlion,  not  io  do  evil  that  good  may  come>^ 
is  clear,  pofitive^  and  univerfal.  And  if  the 
Scriptures  had  contained  no  injuiiSion  fuch  as 
that  which  has  beeri  quoted,  but  had  left  the 
Phyfician  at  liberty  to  decide  the  point  on 
grounds  of  expediency  ;  he  would  have  had 
fufiicient  reafon  to  be  convinced  that  falfehood 
could  promife  but  little  eVen  of  the  temporary 
advantage  expedied  from  it*  For  when  once 
his  employers  fhould  know,  and  they  foon 
muft  know,  his  principle  and  his  cuftom  to 
be  that  of  not  adhering  to  truth  in  his  decla- 
rations refpedling  his  patient;  his  vain  en- 
couragements and  delufive  aflurances  would 
ceafe  to  cheer  the  fick  man  and  his  friends. 
It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  his  referve  will 
generally  be  mifconftrued  by  the  anxiety  of 
thofe  who  are  ititerefted  for  the  fick  j  and 
being  confidered  as  a  proof  of  his  opinion  that 
the  diforder  is  highly  formidable,  will  conti* 
Dually  excite  apprehenfions  as  groundlefa  as 
they  are  diftreffing.  A  moderate  {hare  how- 
VOL.  11*  M  ever 
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ever  of  prudence,  united  with  that  facility 
which  is  naturally  acquired  by  practice  of 
avoiding  needlefs  difclofures,  and  avoiding 
them  without  Aiding  into  deceit  either  ex- 
prcfsly  6r  impliedly,  will  enable  him  to  guard 
againft  producing  unneceflary  alarms.  And 
they  will  be  ftill  lefs  likely  to  be  produced,  if 
the  uniformity  of  his  condu<9:  makes  it  evident 
to  thofe  who  employ  him,  that  while  he  cau* 
tioufly  refrains  from  reprefenting  the  cafe  be- 
fore him  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  he 
views  it,  he  is  equally  felicitous  and  watchful 
to  give  early  communications  of  probable  or 
aSud  danger.  The  ftate  of  the  malady,  when 
critical  or  hazardous,  ought  to  be  plainly  de- 
clared without  delay  to  Ibme  at  leaft  of  the 
patient's  near  relations  ;  and,  except  under 
extraordinary  circumftances,  to  the  neareft* 
On  many  occafions  it  ftiay  be  the  duty  of  the 
Phyfician  fpontaneoufly  to  reveal  it  to  the 
patient  himfelf.  It  may  fome^imes  alfo  be 
incumbent  on  him  to  fuggeft  to  the  fick  man, 
or  to  his  friends,  the  propriety  of  adjufting  all 
ainfinifhed  temporal  concerns,  ^nd  confcienc^ 
will  frequently  prompt  him  difcreetly  to  turn 
the  thoughts  of  the  former  towards  religion* 

Not 
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Not  that  the  Phyfician  is  officioufly  to  intrude 

into  the  department  of  the  Minifter  of  the 

Gdfpel.     But  he  may  often  fmooth  the  way 

for  the  Clergyman's  approach  ;  and  on  thofe 

Who  have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  imbibe 

doubts  as  td  the  truth  of  Chriftianity, ,  he  may 

in  fome  itiftaiices  rAake  a  fir  ft  impreffion  which 

the  Clergymail  would  iri  vain  have  attempted 

to  produce.     For  th%  vifits^of  the  latter  being 

forefeen^  and  his  profeffional  prejudices  fuf^ 

peSed,  the  mind  would  haVe  previoufly  armed 

itfelf  againft  him ;  and  his  arguments  would 

have  been  heard  with  reludlance  and  diftruft* 

^ut  the  Phyfician  labours  under  no  fuch  fuf- 

piciOns.     His  belief  in  revelation,  though  it 

^ay  be  thought  abfurdi  is  yet  deemed  difm- 

^^refted  and  fmcere.     He  can  feledi  his  times 

^^d  opportunities  5  he  can  purfu6  the  fubje£k 

Under  various  forms,  and  to  a  greater  or  lefs 

^^tent,  without  his  defign  becoming  too  ob- 

*^*ousj   and  in  the  earlier  ftages  of  difeafe, 

^*^Ue  the  underftandiiig  of  his  patient  is  tin- 

tl^Uiied,  and  his  ftredgth  equal  to  the  exertion 

^^  temperate  difcuflioii,  may  be  able  occafion- 

*^^y     to  lead  him  into  a  willing  inveftigation 

^f  tlv^  evidences  and  dodrines  of  the  Chriftian 

M  a  faith, 
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faith^  which  may  terminate  in  rational  and  de- 
cided convidlion; 

But  while  he  is  thus  anxious  to  promote  the 
moft  important  interefts  of  his  patients,  who 
have  been  unhappy  enough  to  fall  into  vice 
or  fcepticifm  ;  let  him  open  his  own  heart  to 
the  very  great  improvement,  which  it  may  re- 
ceive from  the  example  of  thofe  of  a  different 
defcription.  Let  him  learn  beforehand  from 
the  fincere  Chriftian  to  bear  thofe  evils  which 
it  is  now  his  oflSce  to  alleviate; but  may  fhort- 
ly  be  his  lot  to  endure.  Let  him  learn  be- 
forehand to  recognize  the  goodnefs  and  mercy 
of  his  God  during  the  pangs  of  racking  pain^ 
and  the  languor  and  wearifomenefs  of  lin- 
gering decay.  Let  him  learn  that  the  humble. 
recolledion  of  a  well-fpent  life,  and  the  cheer?- 
ing,  confolations  and  promifes  of^  the  Gofpel, 
alone  can  enable  him  to  fuffer  with  patient  for- 
titude, and  to  die  with  hope,  with  gratitude> 
with  tranquillity,  with  joy. 


The  conduft  of  a  Phyfician  whofe  folicitode 
for  the  recovery  of  his  patient  is  founded  on 
pure  and  laudable  motives,  will  be  free  from 

9  the 
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Ae  bias  of  private  and  perfonal  coniider- 
,  ations  in  the  application  of  his  art.  He  will 
neither  be  too  fond  of  novelties,  nor  too  fear- 
ful of  deviating  on  proper  occafions  and  on 
folid  grounds  from  the  beaten  track :  he  wilt 
not  obtrude  fome  myfterious  noftrum  illibe- 
rally concealed  from  the  kno^rledge  of  his  bre- 
thren :  he  will  not  cherifti  prepofleflions  againft 
remedies  and  modes  of  proceeding  introduced 
.  by  others,  nor  partiality  for  thofe  difcoyered 
by  himfelf.  He  will  not  conceive  himfelf  as 
defending  frorti  profeffional  dignity,  when  in 
emergences  he  mixes  a  medicine  for  his  pa- 
tient, or  performs  any  other  office  or  operation 
for  his  benefit,  which  in  ftridnefs  appertained 
to  the  Surgeon,  or  would  have  devolved  on 
the  Apothecary  had  he  been  at  hand ;  nor 
hefitate  ev?n  to  fee  aliment  prepared, ,  nor  tO 
"^redl  how  it  may  b?  diverfified  fo  4s  to  be 
P'eafirig  to  the  palate  of  the  fick ;  nor  to  ^en- 
"er  the  food,  which,  though  it  had  juft  before 
been  refufed,  will  often  be  accepted  from  the 
^d  of  the  PhyHcian,  He  will  not  be  influ- 
enced  by  blind  and  indifcrim^qate  confidence 
^^  the  fubordinate  mediQ^l  attendants,  much 
'^   by  adual  indolence  or  careleflhefs,  or  a 

M  3  fear 
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fear  of  giviftg  cSfFence,  to  ncgUft  the  frequeat 
infpedion  of  his  patient's  medicine*.  He  v(i\\ 
be  the  firft  to  fuggeft  in  eritica!  or  uncommboi, 
circumftances  the  propriety  of  calling  lA  addi^ 
tional  did.  He  will  not  indulge  a  lurking 
wifti  to  perfevere  in  a  dubious  or  utifuccefsful 
fyfteqi  pf  piedical  treatment,  from  the  appre-^ 
benfion  that  a- change  will  argue  ignoraqce  inu 
himfelf,  ox  redound  to  the  credit  of  another 
perfon  who  toay  have  fuggefted  it.  He  will 
never  recommend  as  a  probjable  method  of 
cure    what    he    does    not    aduaJIy    believo 

likely  to  prove  fo.      He   will    not  advife  a 

*    ,    _  .   -  . -  *  .*  *  '  > 

journey  to  a  public  watering-place  apparently 
from  anxiety.for  the  fick  man,  but  in  reality 
from  a  defire  to  pleafe  his  wife  and  daugh-? 
tcrs  by  fending  them  to  a  fcene  of  fafhion- 

able  amufementj    dr  in  dangerous  or  hope-^ 

'*'•''"*'  '  '  -  •• 

lefs  maladies  merely  to .  remove  the  fiifferer 

to  a  diftance,  inftead  of  having  him  continue 

at  home  to  die  under  his  immediate  care.     He' 

will  not  prefcribe  a  medicine,  the  propriety  o^ 

which  he  diftrufts,  becaufe  it  is  propofed  by  the 

patient  or  recommended  by  his  friends,,  with- 

put  explicitly  declaring  his  own  opinion  of  it. 

Jie  will  remembipr  that,  though  his  refponfl- 
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bility  may  be  removed,  if  he  acquiefces  in 
their  defire  after  this  declaration ;  he  is  as  truly 
refponfible  for  the  confequences  of  a  mode  of 
treatment  fuggefted  by  another,  and  adopted 
by  him  without  any  intimation  of  its  probable 

cffeds,  as  he  would  have  been  had  it  originated 
with  himfelf.  He  will  not  become  boaftful 
and  arrogant  when  his  exertions  are  crowned 
with  fuccefs;  bnt  will  recolle£t  that  he  isf 
an  humble  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  that 
Being,  who  gives  knowledge  to  the  Phyfician^ 
and  health  to  the  fick.  Neither  will  he  defert 
his  patient  when  there  are  no  longer  anj'  re- 
maining hopes  of  recovery.  Though  life  can* 
not  be  retained,  pain  may  be  mitigated.  Evei^f 
if  the  patient  feems  beyond  the  reach  of  me^ 
dicine,  the  prefence  of  the  Phy fician  will  com-* 
pofe  the  minds  and  alleviate  the  forrow  of 
friends  and  relations.  But  in  thofe  circum* 
ftances  a  man  of  liberality  will  be  anxious  to 
evince,  by  moderation  in  the  receipt  of  fees, 
that  compaffion  and  gratitude,  not  avarice  and 
deceit,  prompt  his  attendance. 

Continual  intercourfe  with  difeafe,  and  the 
habit    of  breathing  in   morbid  atmofpherest 

M  4  feem. 
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feem,  through  the  wife  and  merciful  appoint* 
ment  of  Providence,  commonly  to  fecure  the 
Phyfician  from  infedion.  Hence  cafes  of 
contagion  can  rarely  arife,  ia  which  thefe 
confiderations,  joined  to  a  fenfe  of  the  dirties 
impofed  on  him  by  the  profeffion  into  which 
he  has  entered,  will  not  bind  him  calmly  to 
obey  the  fummons  of  the  afflicted,  and  encoun^ 
ter  all  perfonal  hazard.  Experience  however^ 
has  proved,  thar  a  Phyfician  may  convey  to 
others  a  diftemper,  which  is  unable  to  fafteix 
upon  himfelf.  In  pailing  therefore  from  ono 
family  to  another,  when  the  former  is  vifited 
with  a  malady  eafily  communicable,  a$  a^ 
putrid  fever,  to  people  in  general ;  or  as  the 
fmall-pox,  to  thofe  whom  it  has  not  hereto- 
fore attacked }  let  him  guard  by  all  requifitc^ 
precautions  againft  introducing  into  the  latter;* 
houfe  an  inmate  more  formidable  ;han  tha^ 
liirhich  he  t^omes  1;^  ^xpeU 

TbpUgh  fproe  of  the  obfervations,  which 
have  been  made  under  the  prefent  head^ 
are  applicable  to  the  Phyfician  only  when 
attending  on  patients^  in  the  upper  and  middle 
janks  of  focietyj  t^ic  greater  pumber  have 

likewtfe 
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likewife  an  obvious  reference  to  his  duty  wheii 
yiiiting  the  poon     Perfons  pf  the  latter  de-f 
{i^riptxon  will  principally  come  under  his  caro 
Ijx  bis  capacity  as  Phyfician  to  an  hofpital,  OP 
to  fqme  other  medical  charity,  ^  Qa  the  fuln 
je£t  of  hofpital  pradice  it  may  not  be  impro*** 
p^  to  fubjoin  a  caution  agaiqH  making  unne^i 
ceffary  or  rafh  experiments  in  the  treatment 
of  the  patients.     The  fciencQ  of  medicine  un^ 
^ubtedly  derives  continual  acceflions  of  im^ 
provement  from  th^  inventive  genius  of  its 
followers^   New  fubftances  are  introduced  intq 
the  materijk  m^dica  ^  new  modes  are  difeovered 
pf  preparing  and  of  combining  drugs  already 
in  ufe  J  and  new  applications  of  antient  re* 
medies  to  the   cure   qf  difeafes,    in  which 
recourfe  was  never  had  to  them  before^     In 
piany  refpefts  an  hofpital  prefents  a  field  pe^ 
culiarly  inviting  for  pufhing  tb?fe  difcoveries, 
Inftances  may  there  be  found  at  hand  of  almoft 
every  complaint ;  many  experiments  may  there 
be  going  on  at  once,  and  be  infpe£ted  in  their 
fcveral  ftages  with  a  fingle  glance  of  tbe  eye. 
To  thefe  inducements  we  tnay  add  another, 
'   though  it  will  operate  only  on  unprincipled 
pien,  who  }iowever  w^ll  occafionally  find  their 

w^^ 
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way  int6  the  medical  as  into  cvef y  other  pro^ 
fef&oti;  that  in  the  populous  wards  of  an  infir- 
jhiry  the  ill  fucdeft  of  sin  adventurous  trial  is 
loft  in  the  crowd  of  fortunate  and  unfortunate 
events  J  and  even  if  it  fhould  terminate  in  the 
death  of  an  obfcure,  indigent,  and  quickly  for- 
gotten individual,  little  if  any  difadvantago 
refultft  td  the  credit  and  intereft  of  the  Phyfi- 
ciafi  Among  his  wealthy  employers.  It  is  not 
meant  by  thefe  remarks  to  cenfnre  experi- 
Jnents  defigned  to  leflen  the  dinger,  or  the 
fufFerings,  of  the  individual,  when  founded  on 
rational  analogies ;  commenced  after  mature 
deliberation  j  conducted  by  upright  and  Ikil- 
ful  men ;  watched  during  the  whole  progreft 
with  circumfpefl:  attention;  and  abandoned 
5n  time  when  unfavourable  appearances  take 
place.  But  it  is  meant  ftrongly  to  reprobate 
every  experiment  (i)  rafhly  or  haftily  adopt- 
ed ; 

{i}  Exjjcrirtients  are  not  unfrequently  made  upon  Kving 
animals  by  Phyficians,  in  the  courfe  of  their  private  rc- 
fearches,  for  the  purpofe  of  afcertaining  the  properties  of 
Ailgs,  or  other  fafts  of  importance  in  medical  and  anato- 
mical fcicncc.  Neither  the  right  nor  the  propriety  of  mak-f 
ing  thefe  experiments  on  reafonable  occafions  can  be  diC^ 
puted :  but  every   degree   of  needlefs  and  inconfiderate 

cruelty 
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td  ;  or  carried  on  by  the  felfifli,  the  ignorant^ 

the  carelefs,  or  the  obftiiiate.     Proceedings  of 

this  nature  are  highly  criminal,  partly  becaufe 

they  involve  the  health  and  life  of  the  fufferers 

in  great  and  needlefs  hazards ;  and  partly  be« 

caufe  they  tend  to  confirm  an  opinion  already 

too  prevalent  in  fome  places  in  the  minds  of 

the  poor,  that  fuch  is  the  general  conduit  of 

Hofpital  Phyficians:  an  opinion  which,  where- 

ever  it  exifts,  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  the  chief 

^dv^ntages  to    be  derived   jfrom  one  of  the 

moli  excellent  of  charitable  inftitutions,  by  de* 

terring  perfons  for  whofe  benefit  infirmaries 

are  particularly  defigned  from  entering  with* 

in  their   walls  except  in  the  utmoft  emer^ 

gency  j  and  filling  them  with  gloomy  apprc-* 

criielty  in  profecuting  them  will  be  avoided  with  fcrupulou$ 
care  by  men  of  feeling  and  refleftion.  And  whenever  they 
are  painful  and  fhocking  in  the  execution,  they  ought  not 
to  ht  tnide  to  develop  procefles  of  nature,  from  the  know* 
ledge  of  which  no  benefit  feems  likely  to  refult ;  to  fup<* 
port  and  elucidate  unimportant  opinions  in  comparative 
anatomy;  or  in  any  way  to  gratify  idle  curiofity :  nor  fhould 
^ey  be  repeated,  though  originally  ufeful,  after  they  have 
proved  all  that  is  expeded  from  them ;  and  when  the  re* 
ful^  have  been  fo  cavefully  afcertained^  that  they  may  be 
Received  as  data  already  eftablifhed* 

7  henfions 
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hqnfions  and  tei'rors  until  the  happy  moment 
of  their  efcape*  Similar  remarks  may  be  ap^ 
plied  to  the  cafe  of  amputations,  and  other 
operations  of  magnitude,  in  hofpitals  ;  whijrh 
ihould  never  be  performed  without  the  con- 
current approbation  of  the  Phyficians  and 
Surgeons,  given  by  each  not  as  a.  matter  of 
form,  but  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  perfonal 
jrefponfibility  for  any  needlefs  injury  dr  torture 
eaufed  to  the  patient.  ,  While  there  is  a  poffi- 
bility  of  reftoring  the  ufe  of  a  limb,  or  of  pre- 
ferving  it  without  endangering  life ;  what- 
ever time  may  be  requifite  for  attaining  the 
cbjea,  it  ought  not  to  be  amputated  either  to 
(hew  the  dexterity  of  the  operator,  or  becaufe 
the  flump  will  be  fooner  cured  than  the  limb, 
and  the  patient  will  thus  become  lefs  burden- 
fome  to  the  charity.  The  intention  of  the 
charity  is  to  cure  and  to  preferve.  And  even 
if  credit  be  regarded,  more  is  gained  by  one 
diflScuIt  cure  than  by  many  fuccefsful  am* 
putations, 

A  benevolent  Phyfician  will  not  reftrid  hia( 
attendance  on  the  poor  to  thofe  whom  the 
bounty  of  the  public  brings  before  him.     He 

will 
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will  not  negleift  the  -opportunities  which  will 
occur,  in  hISrvifits  to  families  refident  in  dif* 
ferent  parrs  of  the  country,  of  giving  gratui- 
tous advice  to  the  fick  and  infirm  villagers 
who  may  be  mentioned  to  him  as  worthy  of 
his  notice ;  and  will  attend,  as  far  as  his  aecef- 
fary  avocations  permit,  to  the  maladies  of  per- 
fons  in  indigent  circumftances  who  live  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  and  are  defirous  of  con* 
fulting  him  (/).  *    v 

(/)  The  following  quotation  from  "  Medical  Jurifpni* 
«  dence,**  p.  89,  relates  to  public  duties  of 'another  kin4 
kciUDbent  on  Phyficians.     "  It  is  a  complaint  made  by 
"  Coroners,  Magiftrated,  and  Judges  that  medical  Gen- 
^  tlcmen  are  often  reluftant  in  the  performance  of  thofc 
•*  offices  required  from  them  as  citizens  qualified  by  pro- 
••  felfional  knowledge  to  aid  the  execution  of  public  juf- 
••  tice,    Thefe  offices,  it  muft  be  confefled,  are  generally 
"  painful,  always  inconvenient,  and  occafion  an  interrup- 
*•  tion  to  bufinefs  of  a  nature  not  to  be  eafily  appreciated 
^  or  compenfated.     But  as  they  admit  of  no  fubftitution, 
."  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  appropriate  debts  to  the  com- 
"  munity,  which  neither  equity  nor  patriotifm  will  allow 

"  to  be  cancelled." 

"  When  a  Phyfi^ian  is  called  to  give  evidence,he  fliould 
<f  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  all  obfcure  and  technical 
**  terms,  and  the  unnecefiary  difplay  of  medical  erudition. 
"  He  ihould  alfo  deliver  what  he  advances  in  the  pureft 
"  and  moft  delicate  language  confident  with  the  nature 
"  of  the  fubje£l  in  queftion.'* 

The 
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The  proper  behaviour  of  a  Phy  ficiaa  to  his 
competitors,  and  to  the  inferior  members  o( 
the  medical  profeffion,    holds    a   prominent 
ftation  among  the  general  duties  which  he  hag 
to  difcharge  in  the  common  couf fe  of  hb  prac- 
tice.    He  will  condudJ:  himfelf  to  all  of  them 
tinder  allcircumftances  onChriftian  principles; 
with  Chriftian  temper ;  and  with  a  fcrupulous 
regard  to  the  attentions  which  they  may  rea- 
fonably  expe(3:,  and  the  privileges  which  they 
may  juftly  claim,  in  confequence  of  their  re- 
fpedlive  fituations.     He  will  contend  with  his 
rivals  for  public  favour  openly  and  honourably^- 
,He  will  never  attempt  to  fupplant  them  by 
ungenerous  artifices ;  by   fecret  obloquy  j  by 
publifhing  or  by  cunningly,  aggravating  their 
miftakes ;  or  by  depreciating  their  eftimatioa 
ill  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  ridicule  of  their 
perfons,  charafters, .  or  habits.     He  wUl  jaofe 
ftrive  to  keep  exchifive  pofleffion  of  the  dift 
trid:  in  which  he  is  employed,  by  crufliing 
young  practitioners,  who,  on  their  outfet  iii 
life,  fix  themfelves  within  its  linaits.     He  will 
not  be  led  by  pride  and  jealoufy  to  oppoie 
the  admifTion  of  other  Phyficians  to  a  joint 
(bare  with  himfelf  in  the  fuperintendence  of 

hofjpitals 
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hofpltals  and  difpenfaries :  a  line  of  conduA 
the  more  to  be  reprobated,  as  it  not  only  pre- 
cludes deferving  men  from  obvious  and  fair 
fources  of  credit  and  improvement ;  but  at  th^ 
fame  time  robs  the  charity  of  the  beaefit  of 
their  afliftance,  and  perhaps  impairs  its  re- 
venues by  giving  rife  to  animolities  and  dif- 
fenfions  among  its  fupporters.  Yet  as  he  will 
be  a  better  judge  of  the*  medical  abilities  of. 
candidates  for  admiffion  than  moft  of  the 
Governors  of  the  charity ;  it  is  his  duty,  not- 
withftanding  that  he  may  incur  the  rifk  of 
mifreprefentation^to  let  his  opinion  be  known, 
if  perfons  offer  themfelves  of  whofe  unfitneft 
for  the  (ituation  he  is  thoroughly  convinced. 
He  will  not  harbour  fentiments  of  envy  and 
hatred  towards  his  fortunate  antagonifts,  not 
even  if  they  are  called  in  by  his  own  former 
patients  [tn) ;  nor  will  he  infultingly  triumph 
over  thofe  to  whom  he  is  himfelf  preferred. 
He  will  be  ready  to  meet  in  confultations,  with- 

(m)  It  would  be  equally  unjuftifiable  to  feel  animoCtjr 
or  refentment  towards  thofe  individuals  on  account  of 
their  having  exercifed  their  indifputable  right  of  employ- 
ing a  new  Phyfician,  who  in  their  eftimation,  and  perhaps 
in  reality,  is  entitled  to  the  preference.       ^ 

out 
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out  being  influenced  by  private  diflike^by  an^ 
tecedent  difputes,  or  by  other  perfonal  motives 
whatever,  any  Phyfician  for  whofe  advice  the 
(ick  man  or  his  friends  may  be  folicitous; 
and,  while  he  carefully  examines  the  grounds 
of  hi»  new  coadjutor's  opinion,  will  beware 
of  being  obftinateiy  fixed  in  his  own.  When 
fummoned  to  take  the  charge  ofa  cafe  which 
has  previoufly  been  in  other  hands,  he  will 
give  to  the  perfons  already  employed  the  cre- 
dit fairly  due  to  them :  he  will  jiidge  their 
proceedings  with  candour  and  impartiality, 
and  abftain  not  merely  from  deriding,  but  from 
needlefsly  cenfuring  or  expofing  their  defe£):s« 
And  if  his  exertions  fhould  finally  prove  more 
fuccefsful  than  theirs  have  been,  he  will  re^ 
member  that  the  method  of  treatment  purfued 
by  his  predeefeflbrs  may  yet  have  been  highly 
judicious,  or  at  all  events  worthy  of  trial,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  adopted  ;  and  that  the 
ineffedual  attempts  which  they  made,  and 
perhaps  the  errors  into  which  they  may  have 
fallen,  may  be  the  very  circumftances  which 
have  thrown  a  degree  of  light  on  the  malady 
ftifficient  to  enable  him  to  cure  it.  He  will 
ftudy  to  preferve  that  amicable  intercourfe  be- 
tween 
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tween  his  medical  brethren'  and  himfelf,  which 
may  lead  to  an  habitual,  free,  and  mutually 
beneficial  communication, of  interefting  fads, 
whibh  may  occur  to  them  in  the  circle  of  their 
pradice.  He  will  refrain  from  every  approach 
towards  obtrufive  interfarence  with  refpedt  tp 
a  cafe  already  under  the  management  of  an- 
other. And  if  extraordinary  or  peculiar  cir- 
cumflances  fhould  in  any  inftance  lead  him  to 
conclude  on  mature  deliberation  that  fome  in- 
terference on  his  part  is  an  a£t  of  indifpenfable 
duty  J  he  will  difcharge  that  duty  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  refute,  if  it  be  pofEble,  the  fufpi- 
cions  which  he  muft  expeft  to  incur  of  hav- 
ing been  impelled  by  felfifh  confiderations,  or 
by  other  motives  equally  unwarrantable.  He 
will  affift  his  competitors,  when  abfent  or  out 
of  health,  with  promptitude  and  with  evident 
difintereftednefs  ;  and  will  at  all  times  be  juft 
m  his  reprefentations  of  their  merits.  He  will 
not  attempt  to  bring  forward  ignorant  or  worth- 
lefs  Phyficians,  becaufe  they  happen  to  be  his 
relations  or  his  countrymen  ;''to  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  fame  fchool  with  himfelf  j  to  have 
been  ftudents  at  the  fame  college ;  or  to  be  re-^ 
commended  to  him  by  his  particular  friends.  He 

vol.  iif  N  will 
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will  not  entertain  abfurd  prejudices  againft  any 
of  his  rivals,  on  account  of  having  an  unfavour- 
able opinion  of  the  univerlity  from  which  they 
received  their  degrees.  Nor  will  he  fcornfully 
exclude  from  all  the  privileges  of  fellowfhip 
intelligent  medical  praftitioners,  who  have  not 
been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  a  degree  from 
any  univerfity;  when  they  give  proofs  of  ac-* 
tually  poflefling  thofe  attainments,  of  which 
an  academical  education  is  confidered  as  the 
'  bafis,  and  a  degree  regarded  as  prefumptivc 
evidence. 

To  poflefs  the  Countenance  and  recommend- 
ation of  an  eminent  Apothecary  is  frequently 
of  no  fmall  fervice  to  a  Phyfician,  not  merely 
at  his  outfet  in  life,  but  even  when  he  is  efta* 
blifhed  in  pradice.  Hence  mean  and  inter- 
efted  men  have  been  known  to  refort  to  moft 
unworthy  methods  of  fecuring  this  affiftance. 
/  "  It  is-  a  known  {n)  fadl,  that,  in  many  parts 
*^  of  Europe^  Phyficians  who  have  the  beft 
**  parts  and  beft  education  muft  yet  depend  for 
•*  their  fuccefs  in  life  upon  Apothecaries  who 

^     {n)  Gregoty^s  Le&ures,  p.  45. 

"  have 
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^  have  no  pretenfions  either  to  the  one  or  to 
**  the  other;  and  that  this  obligation  is  too 
**  often  repaid  ,by  what  every  one  who  is 
**  concerned  for  the  honour  of  medicine  muft 
**  reflet  on  with  pain  and  indignation/'  In 
this  country,  it  may  be  prefumed,  examples 
of  Phyficians,  who  would  contradt  that  obli- 
gation on  the  terms  of  repaying  it  in  the 
manner  here  alluded  to,  or  in  any  fiiniliar 
way,  are  fo  rare  {o)j  that  it  is  unneceflkry  to 
dwell  on  the  fubje£l.  It  may  be  added,  how- 
ever, that  aPhyfician  who  pufhes  into  buli- 
nefs  ignorant  and  undeferving  Surgeons  and 
Apothecaries  from  motives  of  groundlefs  par- 
tiality, or  from  the  impulfe  of  private  friendfliip 
ipyithout  refped  to  perfonal  merit;  ads  a  part 
lefs  culpable  indeed  in  itfelf,  but  not  lefs  det:^i- 
mental  to  the  public,  than  if  his  condud  hzd 
originated  in  a  fccret  underftanding  between 
himielf  and  them,  founded  on  views  of  bafe 
and  fraudulent  advantage.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  to  employ  his  influence  with  his  pa- 

{0)  Yet  It  IS  faid  to  have  happened  more  than  once  in 
London,  that  an  old  and  eftabliflicd  Apothecary  has  re- 
ceived half  of  a  Phyfician*s  fees  in  return  for  his  indifcri* 
nunate  recommendation. 

N  2  tients 
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tients  to  the  prejudice  of  fkilfui  and  iperitO* 
rioUis  men,  in  donfequence  of  rafli  and  unge- 
nerous furmifes,  would  be  a  proceeding  highly 
to  be  condemned  :  to  employ  it.  thus  through 
&  private  grudge  would  be  the  extreme  0^ 
bafenefsi 

The  nature  of  the  medical  ptx)feflion  ad«* 
mits  the  Phyfician  to  fuch  a  degree  cf  privatQ 
and  unrefenred  iiltercouffe  with  the  fkmilie» 
whidh  he  Attends^  as  i$  capable  either  of  being 
grdfely  abufed^  or  of  being  turned  to  purpof^s^ 
of  great  and  general  utility.  If  he  divulgeft 
thofe  pctfonal  wea^knefles,  or  betrays  thofe  do^ 
meftic  fecrets,  which  come  to  hia  knowledge; 
in  the  courfe  of  his  employment  \  if  he  bears 
tales  of  fiander  from  houfe  to  houfe;  if  he  fo-^ 
ments  quarrels  and  aggravates  mifunderftand^ 
ings;  he  is  defei^ing  of  feverer  cfenfure  than 
words  can  convey.  Whatever  he  witnefles 
humiliating  and  difgraceful  in  the  habitation 
of  ^ne  patient,  he  fliould  wifh  to  forget  beford 
he  enters  that  of  another.  He  ought  to  Watch 
for  opportunities,  and  embrace  them,  though 
with  prudence  yet  with  alacrityi  of  removing 
prejudices,  and  obviating  differences  between 

neighbours; 


i    , 
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neighbours  ;  whether  ariling  from  private  dis- 
putes, from  religious  bigotry,  or  from  the  vio- 
lence of  political  oppofition.     He  may  thus 
be  the   happy  inftrument  of  allaying  thofe 
mental  irritations,  which  difturb  focial  peace; 
and  confer   by   his  benevolent  mediation  a 
more  important  feryicc  on  the  parties  whom 
he  leads  to  a  renewal  of  cordiality,  than  if  he 
had  relieved  them  by  his  fkill  from  an  afBidting 
bodily  difeafe.      He  may  alfo  contribute  to 
dlffufe  jiift  fentiments  on  a-  great  variety  of 
fubjeds,  and  to  excite  a  tafte  for  ufeful  and 
liberal  knowledge  a^nong  thofe  with  whom  he 
is  in  habits  of  familiarity  as  a  friend  or  as  a 
Phyfician,  by  ftudying  ,to  render  his  conver- 

fation  generally  improving ;  by  difcreetly  in-^ 
troducing  topics  adapted  for  calm  and  rational 
difcuffion  ;  and  by  occafionally  bringing  for- 
ward without  parade  or  oftentation  fa£ts  in 
natural  hiftory  and  difcoveries  in  fcience,  fuf-? 
ficiently  interefting  to  awaken  the  curiofity  of 
his  hearers,  yet  not  fo  abftrufe  as  to  perplex 
their  underftandings, 

FiniJly,  let  the  Phyfician  fcrupuloufly  con- 
tinue to  avoid,  when  he  feels  himfelf  firmly 

N  3  eftablifhed 
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cftablifhcd  in  praSice,    every  *  reprchenfible 
proceeding,  either  with  refpe£l  to  gaining  em-* 
pl^yment,  or  conducing  himfelf  in  it,  which 
he  conceived  it  right  to  fhun  when  he  firft 
offered  himfelf  to  the  world  ;  and  with  equal 
care  perfift  in  cultivating  every  good  quality 
by  which  he  was  originally  defirous  of  recom- 
mending himfelf.     Let  him  conflder  himfelf 
through  life  as    a   learner ;  ^nd  inftead   of 
refting  fatisfied  with  a  tolerable  knowledge  oi^ 
the  common  routine  of  difeafcs  and  prefcrip- 
tions,  endeavour  to  accumulate  every  year  a 
new  fund  of  profeffional  information.     And 
let  him  iiot   forget  the  wife  advice  of  the 
poet, 

<f  Solve  fcnefcentcm  mature  fanus  equuin,  nt 
«  PccQCt  ad  extrcmum/' 

Let  him  refign  his  poll  in  time  to  his  fucceflbrs; 
and  not  ftrive  in  the  wane  pf  his  ftrength 
and  faculties  to  retain  the  praftice,  which 
habit  and  old  connections  may  perhaps  caufe 
to  continue  with  him,  long  after  the  period 
.  when  it  ought  to  have  been  voluntarily  ^c^ 
clined  by  himfelf. 

IV.  1% 
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IV,  It  remains  briefly  to  mention  the  pur* 
fuits  and  occupations,  to  which  thg  leifure 
hours  of  the  Phyiician  may  with  peculiar 
propriety  be  devoted 

r 

That  general  acquaintance  with  work;s  of 
literature  unconnected  with  medical  improve- 
ment, which  is  naturally  expefted  in  men  of 
liberal  educations  and  cultivated  minds,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  neglected  by  him.  But  I  allude 
at  prefent  to  thofe  ftudies  which  are  more 
nearly  allied  tO' his  profeflion.  He  will  now 
be  able  to  gratify  to  a  confiderable  extent 
that  pailion  for  chemical,  botanical,  and  n^i- 
neralogical  enquiries,  thajt  thiril  fpr  p^ilofo*- 
phical  acquilitions,  tljat  eagernefs  to  jtr^ce  the 
|)roperties  of  bodies  and  this  laws  of  ijature 
by  a  chain  of  fcie^tific  e:^periments,  which 
prudence  and  more  prefling  d^tiejs  may  have 
forbidden  hini  to  indulge  in  the  earlier  period 
of  his  life^  If  hie  always  bears  in  mind  that 
the  value  of  knpwledge  is  proportioned  to 
its  practical  utility  :  he  will  confequently  be 
felicitous  to  render  all  his  attainments  fubfeiV 
vient  to  the  happinefs  of  others  as  well  as  to 
his  own.     This  leading  defire  of  promoting 

N4  the 
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the  glory  of  God  by  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  man  will  induce  him  to  communicate 
to  the  public,  through  fome  proper  channel 
fele£ked  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
occafion,  and  with  that  perfpicuous  fimplicity 
of  flyle  which  befits  didadic  writing,  every  be- 
neficial difcovery  at  which  he  may  have  arrived 
either  in  the  courfe  of  his  private  ftudies  or 
of  his  profeflional  employment.  He  will  not 
fubjedt  himfelf,  by  committing  his  thoughts  to 
the  profs  without  fufficient  previous  enquiry, 
to  the  charge  of  purloining  the  difcoveries  of 
others  ;  nor  of  being  vain  of  communicating 
what  is  either  unworthy  of  notice,  or  as  yet 
but  feebly  and  imperfedtly  developed,  or  haf- 
tily  inferred  from  few  and  inadequate  trials. 
In  the  recital  of  fads  he  will  not  negledk  to 
ftate  every  thing  fairly  and  fully,  as  well 
what  feems  to  corroborate  the  conclufion 
which  he  deduces,  as  thofe  things  which 
appear  indifferent,  or  militate  againft  it ;  nor 
will  he  artfully  throw  the  latter  circumftances 
into  fhadow,  while  he  brings  fprward  the 
former  into  the  ftrongeft  light.  If  in  confe- 
quence  of  any  thing  which  he  has  done,  or 
of   any  thing  which    he  has  publilhed,    he 

ihould 
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ihould   find    himfelf  driverr  into  a  contro- 
Tcrfy.j  let  him.  condudt  the  literary  warfare 
with  becoming  temper.     Let  him  neither  dif- 
play  nor  feel  bitternefs  towards  his  antagonift : 
let  him  overlook  and  freely  forgive  any  acri- 
mony which  may  chance  to  be  manifefte'd  to- 
wards himfeif.     By  fupporting  his  own  argu- 
ments, while   he  thinks  them  juft,  without 
being  dogmatical ;  and   by  candidly   giving 
them  up,  when  he  finds  them  erroneous ;  let 
him  fliew  that  he  is  lefs  anxious  for  victory 
than  for  the  elucidation  of  truth. 

The  Medical  Journals  of  eminence  publifhed 
in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  thofe  eftablifhed 
in  his  own,  will  properly  engage  his  atten- 
tion. From  the  one  and  the  other  he  will 
probably  derive  very  important  affiftance  in 
the  difcharge  of  his  duty  as  a  Phyfician. 
Particular  caution  however  may  be  requifite 
in  the  pradical  application  of  the  intelligence 
which  he  gains  from  the  former  fource ;  as 
rertiedies  and  modes  of  treatment  which  are 
crowned  with  fuccefs  in  one  country,  may 
prove  by  no  means  fuited  to  patients  who  live 

in 
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in  another  climate,  and  in  very  different  habits 
of  life. 

By  taking  an  adllve  part  in  promoting  and 
fuperintending  ufeful  medical  inftitutions,  a 
Phylician  may  render  effential  fervices  to  the 
comriiunity.     To  his  zeal  and  induftry  may 

be  owing  the  ereftion  or  the  good  manage- 
ment of  hofpitals,  of  difpenfaries,  of  afylums 
for  lunatics  (^),  and  the  eftablifliment  of  fo- 
cities  for  the  relief  of  decayed  members  of 
the  fnedical  profeffion,  their  widows,  and  their 
orphans.  His  exertions  however  ought  to 
be  condudlcd  with  fuch  prudence  and  can- 
dour, as  to  make  it  evident  to  every  impartial 
obferver  that  they  are  not  prompted  by  vanity 
or  interefted  views ;  but  refult  entirely  from 
an  earneft  wifh  to  relieve  the  diftreffes  of  the 
afHided,  and  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
the  fcience  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches* 

(^)  It  is  one  of  the  offices  of  a  Phyfician  to  vifit,  when 
required  by  the  Magiftrates  of  the  diftrift>  private  houfes 
licenfed  for  the  reception  of  infane  patient^,  and  to  report 
the  (late  of  them.  In  drawiilg  up  thofe  reports  itnpartiality 
and  pUin*dealing  are  indifpenfable  duties. 

Ta 
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To  the  poor,  as  already  has  been  iDtimated, 
his  charitable .  aid    (hould   be  cheerfully  ex- 
tended, not  only  when  they  are  brought  before 
him  by  means  of  public  inftitutions,  or  are 
recommended  to  his  care  in  the  courfc  of  his 
diftant  circuits ;  but  whenever  the  vicinity  of 
their  refidence  to  his  own  gives  them  a  pecu- 
liar claim   on   his    cdmpaffion,  and   enables 
him  at  a  vpry  fmall  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  to   confer   many  an  important  and 
durable  benefit.     The  laft  mentioned  obje£t 
will  in  moft  fituations  be  attained  with  the 
ixtmoft  poflible  enlargement  of  the  numbers 
of  thofe  who  confult  him,  as  well  as  with  the 
greateft  convenience  to  himfelf,    by,  fetting 
apart  an  appointed  time  in  every  week  for 
giving  gratuitous  advice  for  the  indigent  Per- 
haps too  he  may  in  fome  cafes  have  it  in  his   * 
power,  inconjundiori  with  a  few  friends  aa 
liberal  as   himfelf,    to  carry  the  exercife  of 
benevolence  ftill  farther,  by  fupplying  medi- 
cines to  thofe,  who  from  their  extraordinary 
poverty  or  fingular  diforders  are  entitled  to 
more  than  ufual  pity ;    and   who   have  not 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  relief  from  dif- 
peqfaries  or  hofpitals.     And  in  other  cafes, 

.by 
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by  recommending  the  diftrefled  poor  to  the 
;|ttention  of  the  opulent  in  their  neighbours 
hood,  he  may  procure  them  neceffaries  and 
comforts  which  otherwife  they  never  would 
have  poffefled,  and  to  which  they  may  owe 
their  recovery* 

There  are  various  other  ways  in  which  a 
Phyfician  may  contribute  to  the  prefervation 
and  improvement  of  the  public  health.  One 
of  the  moft  obvious  and  efficacious  method^ 
is  ftudioufly  to  avail  himfelf  of  thofe  oppor- 
tunities, which  his  profeffional  employment 
affords,  of  imparting  ufeful  information  ta 
Apothecaries.  Throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom Ap0thecaries  are  the  Phylicians  of  the 
lower  clafles  of  fociety  in  almoft  every  com- 
plaint; and,  except  in  the  metropolis  and  fome 
few  other  towns  peculiarly  circumftanced, 
execute  the  fame  office  to  the  higher  clafTes 
in  all  diforders  not  very  alarming.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  highefl:  confequence  that  they 
fliould  be  thoroughly  competent  to  perform 
thai  talk  which  is  affigned  to  them.  And  each 
Phyfician  may  continually  add  to  the  know- 
ledge of  thofe  with  whom  he  is  converfant, 

4  not 
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UOt  only  hj  fully  explaining  to  them  his  ideas 
refpe&ing  every  cafe  in  which  they  are  em-, 
ployed  together;  but  likewife  by  fuggefting 
iand  occafionally  lending  to  them  inftrudive 
books ;  and  by  apprifing  them  of  new  modes 
of  praifiice,  and  new  difcoveries  as  to  me«* 
tdicineS)  of  which  ^  had  it  not  been  for  hit 
communication,  they  might  never  have  heard^ 
and  without  the  authority  of  his  recommends 
ation  would   never   have  ventured  to  make 
trial*     A  Phyfician  may  alfo  faVe  may  lives 
by   deviling   and   rendering   public  falutary 
jprecautions,  by  which  the  health  and  con* 
ftitutions  of  artifans,  who  work  in  Uttwhole- 
fome  manufadlures,  may  be  prefcrved ;  and 
by  turning  his  attainments  in  chcmiftry  and 
Other  branches  of  fcience  to  the  invention  of 
Hew  procefles  equal  or  fuperior  in  point  of 
chea]pnefs  and  utility  to  thofe  at  prefent  in 
ufe*  ^nd  free  from  all  noxious  influence  on . 
thofe  who   conduft  them.     The  cuftom   of 
burying  in  churchesi  which  among  other  bad 
confequences  is  frequently  deemed  an  infu- 
perable  obftacle  to  the  introdudion  of  fires 
into  thofe  edifices  ;  and  thus  occafions  the  air 
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to  be  retained  in  fo  cold  and  dkmp  a  ftit^  as 
to  deter  many  in6fm  people  ftom  attending  ^ 
divine  worfliip  in  fevere  feafons,  and  to  en- 
danger the  health  of  more  ;  might  perhaps  be 
reftrided  by  the  united  efforts  of  medical 
men  to  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  ufe  of 
leaden  coffins,  or  of  other  means  equally 
cffedual,  prevents  the  efcape  of  contaminated 
vapTJur. 

The  opinion  of  a  Phyfician  of  chara6;er 
frequently  determines  the  place  and  mode  of 
ftudy  for  young  men  deftined  for  the  medical 
profeffion.      He  v^o  is   confulted.on  thefe 
points  ought  to    refledl  how  materially   the 
advice  which  he  gives  may  affefl:  the  advan- 
tage of  the  other  party  during  life ;  and  di- 
vefting  himfelf  of  prejudices  which  he  may 
have  contradted  in  favour  of  the  feminary 
where  he  was  educated,  a  feminary  now  per- 
haps much  degenerated,  or  for  the  courfe  of 
ftudy  which  he  purfued  there,  a  courfe  which 
exoerience  may  fince  have  ftiewn  to  be  ill 
arranged  and  defedive  ;  let  him  give  an  honeft 
pneference  to  that  fituation  atid  that  method 
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of  proceeding,  which  he  deems  under  exift- 
ing  circumftances  the  beft  calculated  for  the 
advantage  of  the  ftudent. 

The  charge  of  infidelity  and  contempt  of  re- 
ligion has  often  been  alleged  againft  the  medi- 
cal profeffion.  This  imputation  is  ftrenuoufly 
repelled  by  Dr.  Gregory.  *^  Medicine/'  he 
obferves  (y),  "  of  all  profefEons  fhould  be  the 
"  leaft  fufpedied  of  leading  to  impiety.  An 
**  intimate  acquaintance  With  the  w6rks  of  na-  - 
**  ture  elevates  the  mind  to  the  moft  fublime 
**  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  at 
**  the  fame  time  dilates  the  heart  with  the  moft 
**  pleafing  profpeds  of  Providence.  The  dif- 
'*  ficulties  that  muft  neceflarily  attend  all  deep 
^*  enquiries  into  a  fubjedl  fo  difproportionate 
*^  to  the  human  faculties,  fhpuld  not  be  ex- 
pefked  to  furprife  a  Phyficiah  ;  who  in  his 
daily  praiJiice  is  involved  in  perplexity  and 
darknefs,  even  in  fubjedks  expofed  to  the 
**  examination  of  his  fenfes.'^  This  charge 
may  have  been  made  on  partial  and  infuiEcient 
grounds  j  but  the  exiftence  of  it  fhould  excite 

{q)  Lectures,  p.  62.  » 
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the,  efforts  of  every  cotifcientious  Phyfician  to 
refcue  himfelf  from  the  general  ftigma.  It 
ihould  ftimulate  him,  not  to  affed  a  fenfe  of 
religion  which  he  does  not  entertain ;  but 
openly  to  avow  that  which  he  a&ually  feels* 
And  it  gives  additional  force  to  thofe  reafond 
whict  ought  to  impel  the  Phyfician,  dn  com- 
mo|i  with  other  men,  to  employ  an  adequate 
portion  of  his  leifiire  in  ftudying  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  making  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  external  and  internal  evidences  of 
Chriftianity  (r). 

If  the  charge  be  in  fome  meafure  true,  it 
is  of  importance  to  the  Phyfician  to  afcertaia 
the  caufes  from  which  the  fa(3:  has  originatedy 
that  he  may  be  the  more  on  his  guard  againft 
their  influence.  The  following  circumftances 
may   not   have  been   without  their  weight. 

(r)  The  charge  ip  queftion  is  not  peculiar  to  Great 
£^tain.     A  French  Gentleman  of  much  information  faid 
o  me  very  lately :  **  Je  ne  fais  $'il  en  ieft  dc  m^me  des 

<  Medeeins   en  Angleterre  comme   des  Medecina   de 

<  France.  La  plupart  des  Medeeins  de  France  n'ont 
«  point  de  religion.  lis  ne^croyent  ni  en  Timmortalitc 
«  de  Vamc,  ni  en  Dieu.*' 

Thejr 
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They  who  are  aocuftomed  to  deep  refearches 
into  any  branch  of  philofdphical  fcience ;  and 
find  themfelves  able  to  explain  to  their  own 
fatisfadlion  almoft  every  phaenomenon,  and  to 
account,  as  they  apprehend,  for  almoft  every 
effedl,  by  what  are  termed  natural  caufes  > 
are  apt  to  acquire  extravagant  ideas  of  the  fuf- 
ficiency  of  huqaan  reafon  on  all  fubje£ts  :  and 
thus  learning  to  doubt  the  neceffity,  become 
prejudiced  againft  the  belief,  of  divine  reve- 
lation. In  the  next  place,  they  who  juftly 
difclaim  the  empire  of  authority  in  medical 
theories,  may  carelefsly  proceed  to  regard  reli- 
gious do(5trines  as  theories  refting  bn  no  other 
foundation,  and  deferving  of  no  better  fate. 
Thirdly,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  men  m*y  be 
divided  into  two  diftindl  clafles,  with  refpedl 
to  the  fort  of  teftimony  on  which  they  receive 
truths  of  any  kind.  They  who  are  chiefly  ad- 
di^Sted  toinveftigationsand  reafonings  founded 
on  analogy,  look  primarily  and  with  extreme 
partiality  to  that  fpecies  of  evidence;  and  if 
the  thing  aflferted  appears  contrary  to  the  com- 
mon  courfe  of  nature,  more  efpecially  if  it 
militates  againft  any  theory  •f  their  own  j(and 
fuch  perfons  are  much  difpofed  to  theorife), 
they  are  above  meafure  reludant  to  admit  the 
VOL.  II.  O  reality 
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reality  of  it ;  and  withhold  their  afTent  until 
fuch  a  number  of  particular  proofs^  incapable 
of  being  refolved  into  fraud  or  mifconception, 
is  produced,  as  would  have  been  far  more  than 
fufficient  to  convince  {s)  an  unbiafied  under- 
ftanding.  Whereas  other  men,  little  ufed  to 
analogical  enquiries,  look  not  around  for  fuch 

(/)  Thus,  before  the  qualities  of  the  magnet  were  knouT^ 
In  this  country^  if  a  traveller  had  reported  that  he  had 
fcen  a  mineral  endued  with  tlic  property  of  attracting  iron, 
and  of  giving  it  a  permanent  tendency  to  point  towards 
the  north  pole  ;  a  perfon'ufed  to  argue  very  much  from 
analogy  would  probably  liave  at  once  declared  tlie  aflertion 
abfurd  and  incredible :  and  laying  very  uurcafonable  ftrefs 
on  the  total  abfence  of  any  fimilar  property  in  other  ^mi- 
nerals, would  have  remained  unmoved  by  evidence,  which 
would  juftly  have  been  fatisfaclory  to  a  mind  accuftomed 
to  eilimate  the  credit  due  to  particular  facts  chiefly  by  their 
own  independent  proofs. 

Of  the  effeft  of  the  fort  of  prejudice  under  confideratiou 
no  example  can  be  produced  fo  truly  Turprifing,  as  Mr, 
Hume's  t;elebrated,  I  had  almoll  faid  childifii,  argument 
sgainft  the  credibility  of  miracles  j  an  argument  according 
to  which  the  firft  account  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  of  the 
appearance  of  a  comet,  of  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  in 
fiiort  of  any  phrjjiomcnon  which  had  not  antecedently  bceii 
known  to  occur  ia  the  courfe  of  nature,  ought  neceflarily 
to  have  been  deemed  unworthy  of  the  flighteft  credit,  how- 
ever ftrOYigly  attelled  ;  and  the  averred  fafts  to  have  been 
pronounced  incapable  of  bdnj^  proved  by  any  teftimony 
whatever,. 

t^ftimony 
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fcftimony  either  in  fupport  or  in  refutation  of 
an  extraordihary   circumftarice    affirmed    to 
them  I  but  readily  give  credit  to  the  fad  on  its 
own  diftin£t  proofs,  or  from  jconfidence  in  the 
Veracity  and  difcemment  of  the  relator.     It  is 
evident  that  Phyficians  are  to  be  ranked  in  the 
clafs  firft  defcribed,  and  are  confequently  liable 
to  its  prejudices.     And  it  is  equally  evident 
that  thofe  prejudices  will  render  all  on  whom 
they  fatten  particularly  averfe  to  recognife  the 
truth  of  miracles  j  and  will  probably  prevent 
them  from  examining  with  impartiality  the 
evidence  of  a  religion  founded  on  miracles^    , 
and  perhaps  from  examining  it  at  all.  Fourth- 
ly ;  to  the  preceding  circumftances  muft  be 
added  the  negleft  of  divine  worfhip  too  cuf- 
tomary  among  perfons  of  the  medical  pVofei- 
fidn.     This  negleft  feems  to  hav^e  contributed 
not  only  to  exci^te  and  ftrengthen  the  opinion 
of  their  fcepticifm  and  infidelity ;  but  Tome- 
times  to  produce  fcepticifm  and  infidelity  it- 
felf.     For  it  is  a  natural  progrefs,  that  he  who 
habitually  difregards  the  public  duties  of  reli- 
gion, (hould  loon  omit  thofe  which  are  private; 

(hould  fpeedily  begin  to  wifh  that  religion  may 
not  be  true;  fhould  then  proceed  to  doubt  its 
truth;  and  at  length' (hould  difbelieve  it.  ,    r^^ 

o  2  rt^ 
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It  muft  be  admitted  that  the  Phyfician  is 
precluded  hy  the  nature  of  his  occupation  from 
the  regular  performance  of  public  religious 
duties.     His  time  is  not  at  his  own  difpofalj 
he  is  liable  every  momept  to  calls,  which  will 
not  admit  of  dpnial  or  delay ;  and  he'  knows 
from  unqueftionable  authority  that  "  itoercy 
"  is  better  than  facrifice."     But  there  is  great 
danger,    even  if  his  faith  remain  unftiaken, 
that  the  impoflibility  at  one  time  of  attending 
at  church,  and  at  another   the  uncertainty 
whether,  if  he  goes  thither,  he  fhould  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  there  unto  the  conclufion 
of  the  fervice,  may  lead  him  unawares  into 
a  habit  of  abfenting  himfelf  altogether  from 
public    worfhip.      At  any  rate 'it  is  in  his 
power,  and  it  is  manifeftly  his  duty,  to  em- 
brace all  opportunities  which  find  him  difen- 
gagedj  ahd  fo  to  contrive  the  arrangement 
of  his    vifits   on  Sundays,    if  the  fituation. 
of  his  patients  will , permit,'  as  to  le^ve  him. 
Telf  fufficient  fpace  in  the  former  or  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  day  to  unite  with  his  fellow 
Chriftians  in  prayers  and  praifes  to  his  Maker. 
And  let  him  not  be  deterred  by  an  apprehen- 
Tibn,  which,  if  it  were  not  fometlmes  avowed, 
would   not  have    fcemed  worthy   of   being 

noticed  j 
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noticed  j  that  he  may  probably  be  fuppofed 
to  have  come  to  church  with  the  hope,  or  with 
the  premeditated  defign,  of  being  fummoned 
away  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  and 
of  thus  augmenting  the  ijdea  of  his  bufmeii 
and  importance.  His  general  character  and 
condudi  muft  be  already  defpicable,  if  they 
will  not  exempt  him,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  known,  from  the  fufpicion  of  fuch  difli* 
mulation. 

Finally,  let  not  the  Phyfician  hefitate, 
through  a  fervile  or  avaricious  fear  of  offend- 
ing fome  of  his  patients,  and  lofing  their 
future  employment,  to  take  an  adive  and 
fteady,  but  temperate  part  in  any  local  or 
public"  bufinefs  which  may  arife,  when  his 
confcience  tells  him' that  he  ought  to  ftand 
forward.  The  members  of  every  profeffion 
have  their  trials,  and  are  called  upon  at  times 
to  make  their  peculiar  facrificcs.  And  he  who 
{brinks  back  when  put  to  the  proof,  may  ad- 
vance perhaps  fome  of  his  petty  interefts  of 
the  moment;  but  he  advances  them  at  the 
expence  of  Chriftian  duty. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 

ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN 

TRADE  AND  BUSINESS. 

The  perfons,  to  whom  this  chapter  is  in- 
tended principally  to  refer,  are  bankers,  mer- 
chants, fadors  or  agents,  and  manufadurers. 

The  method  which  will  be  purfued  is  the 
following.  Thofe  general  principles  of  moral 
obligation,  which  may  obviouily  be  applied  to 
men  engaged  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
employments,  will  be  fluted  and  enforced  in 
the  firfl  place.  And  in  a  fubfequent  confider- 
ation  of  each  of  thofe  four  employments  in 
its  turn,  the  bearing  of  fome  of  thefe  principles 
on  the  condu<a  of  men  occupied  in  it  will  be 
illuflrated;  and  fuch  particular  obfervations 

will  be  introduced  as,  in  confequence  of  their 
referring  to  circumftances^  chiefly  or  exclu- 
fivcly  pertaining  to  one  of  the  profeflions^ 
could  not  be  diftin£tly  advanced  in  the  preli- 
minary remarks. 

The 
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The  leading  purpofes  which  trade  and  com-* 
merce,  and  confcquently  every  bufmefs  an(J 
profcffion  which  exifts  by  being  fubfidrary-  to 
them,  appear  deftined  by  the  will  of  Provi- 
dez^ce  to  anfwer,  are  to  promote  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth;  to  call  forth  into  ufe  its  hidden 
treafiires;  to  excite  and  fharpen  the  inventive 
induftry  of  man  ;  to  unite  the  whole  humaij 
race  in  bon^s  of  fraternal  conneiSlion ;  to 
augment  their  comforts  and  alleviate  their 
wants  by  an  interchange  of  commodities  fu- 
perfluous  to.  the  original  pofleflbrs ;  to  open  a 
way  for  the  progrefs  of  civilization,  for  the 
diffufion  of  learning,  for  the  extenfion  of  fci- 
ence,  for  the  reception  of  Chriftianity  ;  and 
thus  to  forward  that  ultimate  end,  to  which 
all  the  defigns  and  difpenfations  of  God,  like 
rays  converging  to  a  central  point,  feem  evi- 
dently diredted,  the  increafe  of  the  fum  of 
general  happinefs. 

Nations  and  individuals,  in  planning  ot 
executing  commercial  undertakings,  rarely  en- 
large their  views  beyond  the  fphere  of  their 
own  immediate  advanta'ge.  The  ufual  objed: 
even  of  good  governments  in  encouraging 
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trade  is  merely  to  replenifli  the  public  cofiers, 
to  ftrengthen  the  national  marine,  and  thus  tQ 
render  the  ftate  formidable  to  rival  powers.  ' 
The  aim  of  the  individual  in  pufhing  his 
traffic  is  commonly  limite<i  to  the  acquifition 
of  fubfiftcnce,  wealth,  and  eminence,  for  him- 

felf  and  his  family.     Yet  while  the  Govern- 
i6ent  is  attending  folely  to  national  intereft, 
and  the  individual  to  private  emolumeht ;  they 
will  in  moft  cafes  manifeftly  promote,  however 
unintentionally,  the  divine  plan  of  univerfal 
good.     But  when  aXegiflature  fandlions,  and 
a  fubjeft  pradifes,  a  branch  of  trade  which, 
though  not  unjuft  and  immoral  in  itfelf,  has 
an  obvious  tendency  to  diminifh  human  hap- 
pinefs ;  being  bound  not  only  to  obferve  the 
ftria  principles  of  juftice,    but   likewife   to 
evince  their  regard  to  the  diftates  of  bene- 
volence by  adverting  to  the  probable  efFefts 
of  their  condudt,  they  aft  in  oppofition  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  are  in  confequence  highly 
criminal.     Such,  it  is   po£[ible,  may  be  the 
cafe,    even    where   the  traffic  is   chargeable 
with  no  violation  of  probity  and  fair  dealing  j 
as  the  working  of  fome  of  the  unwholefomc 
mines  in  the  Spanifh  provinces  in  America, 
and  perhaps  the  carrying  on  of  fome  domeftic 

4 
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xnanufa£):ures  in  a  manner  deeply  pernicious  to 

the  health  and  morals  of  the  perfons  employed 
in  them.  But  it  commonly  happens  that  a  trade, 
adverfe  in  its  nature  to  the  good  of  mankind, in- 
volves likewife  the  pofitive  guilt  of  fraud  and 
rapine.     And  for  the  evils  rfefulting  from  its 
known  tendency,  as  well  as  for  thofe  pofitive 
crimes,  all  who  encourage  its  continuance,  while 
they  are  confcious  of  its  guilt,  becoiqjjs  in  s^ 
greater  or  a  lefs  degree  refponfible.     The  Go- 
vernment which  fhall  allow  its  fubjefts  to  con- 
tinue the  ilave  trade,  now  that  its  nature  and 
efFeds  are  thoroughly  underftood ;  the  merchant 
who  (hall  fit  out  the  fhip;  the  captain  who  fhall 
command  it ;  the  manufacturer  who  (hall  fur- 
niih  it  with  manacles  and  fetters ;  will  have  to 
anfwer,  each  according  to  the  juft  fcale  of  divine 
retribution,  not  merely  for  the  blood  fpilled  and 
the  iniquities  committed  on  the  coaft  of  Africa; 
but  for  the  general  mifery,  the  blindnefs,  and 
the  barbarifm  created  and  upheld  by  a  traffic 
repugnaht  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
juftice,  and  bidding  defiance  both  to  the  fpirit 
and  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity  [a) . 

Enlarged 

(tf)  The  late  difcuffions  refpe£Hng  the  abolition  of  the 

ilave  trade  have  apprized  the  public  of  the  baneful  efFe£ls 

which 
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Enlarged  and  liberal  priuciples  of  commerce 
are  thofe  which  promife  to  a  ftate,  in  propor-* 
tion  as  they  are  obferred  in  its  intercourfe 

with 

which  have  been  produced  on  the  happingfs  and  chamber 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  by  the  intercourfe  which  wc 
have  hitherto  carried  on  with  them.  There  is  equal  reafon 
to  conclude  from  feveral  publications,  efpecialJy  from  a  re- 
cent work  by  Mr.  Long,  entitled,  "Voyages  andTravds 
**  of  an  Indian  Interpreter  and  Trader,"  tliat  our  traffic 
with  the  natiyes  of  North  America  has  both  thinned  their 
numbers  and  grievoufly  depraved  their  morals,  by  inflru£l- 
ing  them  in  European  vices,  and  particularly  by  infpiring 
them  with  an  immoderate  paflion  for  rum.     With  thi^ 
pernicious   liquor  our  traders,  I  believe,  firft  rendered 
them  acquainted ;  and  on  every  occafion  tliey  now  take 
advantage  of  the  paffion  of  the  Indians  for  it,  fumifliing 
them  with  it  in  abundance^  ekher  as  an  article  of  barter 
for  their  peltry,  or  more  frequently  as  a  bribe  to  gain 
their  cuftom ;  regardlefs  not  only  of  the  diftant  confe- 
quences,   but  of  the  immediate  phrenfy  and  bloodihed 
which  it  produces.'    Of  the  latter  eflfeds  I  fhall  briefly 
ftate  fome  inftances  from  Mr.  Long,  taking  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur  in  this  work.     **  The  Indians 
**  generally  do  mifchief  when  they   are  intoxicated — On 
**  this  occafion,  with  tlic  rum  wc  gave  them  they  conti- 
«*  ijued  in^a  ftate  of  inebriety  three  days  and  nights;  during 
**  whichyn?/iV  they  hilled  four  of  their  own  party!*  P*  49* 
— "  A  (kinnifli  happened  among  the  Indians,  in  ivhich 
<*  three  men  nvere  killed  and  two  ivotmdedy  after  a  dreadful 
*<  fccae  of  riot  and  confufion  occafioned  by  the  baneful 

«  efitas 
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with  Others,  the  greateft  natioaal  advantages ; 
and  hold  out  a  pi*ofpe£t  no  lefs  flattering,  of 
accelerating  the  improvement  and  augmenting 

the 

4 

"  effefts  of  rum."  p.  5^0.— «"  The  rum  being- taken  from 
"  my  houfe  was  carried  to  their  wigwaum,  and  they  began 
"  to  drink.     The  frolic  hiked  four  days  and  nights  5  and 
^  notwithftanding  all  our r  precaution  (in  fecuri^ig  their 
^<  gunSf  knives,  and  tomahawks)  two  boys  were  lulled  and 
"  fix  men  wounded  by  three  Indian  women ;  one  of  their  chiefs 
**  aljo  was  murdered.  On' the  fifth  day  they  were  all  fobex, 
^  and  expreffed  great  forrow  for  their  condud,  lamenting 
"  bitterly  the  lofs  of  their  friends."  p.  56. — "  I  found  the 
<^  favages  both  m^n  and  women  completely  drunk; '  (with 
rum  given  to  them  by  Mr.  Shaw,  a  tradei*;)  "  the  whole 
"  formed  the  moftr  dreadful  fcene  of  confufion  I  had  ever 
**  beheld;  there  was  alfo  an  old  Indian  tind  his  mother  lying 
**  dead  upon  the  fnow."  p.  64. — "  Another  band  brought 
*^  dried  meats,  &c.  &c.  which  I  purchafed,  giving  them 
*^  rum,  as  ufual^  with  which  they  got  intoxicated.     In  this 
^^  frolic  one  woman  was  killed y  and  a  boy  terribly  burnt, ^^  P*  ^5* 
•— "  I  traded  for  their  Ikins  and  furs,  and  gave  them 
*^  fome  rum,  with  which  they  had  2ifroHci  which  lafted 
"  for  three  days  and  nights ;  on  this  occafionj^v^  men  were 
"  killedy  and  one  woman  dreadfully  burnt t,^^  p.  1 04.-^-**  I  gave 
"  them  two  kegs  of  rum,  &c.  for  their  peltry.  They  then 
"  began  to  frolic  ^  which  continued  three  days  and  nights; 
**  the  only  accident  which  happened  was  to  a  little  child  whofe 
'*  back  was  broken  by  its  mother  J^  p.m. 

Mr.  Long  repeatedly  notices  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  French,  while  in  pofieflion  of  Canada,  to 

convert 
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Ac.  happinefs  of  the  whole  earth.  It  is  not 
however  my  province  to  difcufs^  them.  They 
properly  fall  under  the  inveftigation  of  wr/ters 


convert  fcvcral  tribes  of  Indians  to  Chriftianlty.  I  fhould 
have  rejoiced  to  find  him  bcftowihg  fimilar  commenda- 
tions on  the  Englifli.  But  he  fays,  p.  31.  "  With  regard 
•*  to  thofe  Indians  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  the  fo* 
*•  ciety  of  EngKfh  traders,  and  even  preachefs;  forry  am  I 
•*  to  obfervc  it,  their  fentiments,  manners,  and  praftices, 
««  are  very  different.  The  alteration  is  manifeftly  for  the 
**  worfe ;  they  have  become  more  degenerate  5  and  have 
"  added  to  the  turbulence  of  paffions  unfubduedby  reafon 
•*  the  vices  of  lying  and  fwearing,  which  unfortunately 
«*  they  have  learned  from  us."  The  conclufion  of  the 
fame  chapter  contains  a  fpeech  of  an  Indian  chief  to  a 
Britifh  governor  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  highly 
difgraceful,  if  founded  on  fa£ls,  to  the  preachers  of  that 
time ;  but  I  truft  that  the  charge  was  even  then  over- 
ftrained.  I  add  with  pleafure,  that  the  reports  of  the. 
London  Society  for  propagating  the  Gofpel  give  juft 
ground  to  believe  that  the  labours  of  their  miflionaries 
have  in  many  inftances  been  fuccefsful  among  the  Indians, 
cfpecially  among  the  Mohawks. 

I  cannot  clofe  this  long  note  without  expreffing  my 
hope  that  Great  Britain  will  fpeedily  difccrn  it  to  be  her 
indifpenfable  duty  to  make  her  commercial  intercourfe 
with  Indoftan,  and  her  immcnfc  territorial  poiTciTions  in 
that  country,  the  means  of  attempting,  on  a  much  larger 
fcale  than  has  hitherto  bfeen  tried,  to  introduce  the 
Chrlftian  religion  among  the  Hindoos. 

on 
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on  fubje£ks  of  political  oeconomy.  And  th?y 
have  been  inveftigatcd  by  Dr.  Adam  Smithy 
in  his  celebrated  work  On  the  Caufes  of  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  with  a  force  and  acutenefs 
of  reafoning,  and  ftated  with  a  perfpicuity  of 
arrangement,  which  have  enfured  to  mod  of  his 
conclufions  (for  fome  of  thena  fcem  at  any  rate 
to  require  confiderable  limitations)  the  appro- 
bation of  perfons  themoft  converfant  with  the" 
topics  of  which  he  treats.  To  that  work  we 
majr  equally  refei^  the  member  of  the  legifla- 
ture  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
banker,  the  merchant,  the  agent,  and  the  ma- 
nufadurer :  the  former,  that  he  may  learn  of 
what  nature  are  the  laws  refpeding  foreign 
aud  domeftic  commerce  whiqh  it  behoves  hiiii 
to  promote ;  the  latter,  that  they  may  know 
of  what  defcriptlon  alone  thofe  privileges  are 
which  they  can  be  juftilied  in  foliciting  from 

Parliament,  as  not  being  injurious  either  to 
their  fellow-fubjeds  or  to  the  general  interefU 
of  mankind  ;  that  they  may  be  aware  of  thofe 
vulgar  prejudices  and  falfe  points  of  honour, 
which  arc  implicitly  received  by  numbers  as 
vital  principles  of  commerce  ;  and  may  be 
•fatisfied  that  they  may  proceed  with  a  quiet 

.confcience 
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cottfcience  on  :oppofite  maxims,  however  dif^ 
creditable  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  (heir 
farethren. 


From  the  obfervations  which  have  been 
already  made  refpeding  the  duty  of  individu- 
als on  the  fubjed:  of  commerce,  the  following 
general  rules  may  be  deduced.  Firft ;  that 
no  man  ftands  authorifed  in  th«  fight  of  his 
Maker  to  enter  into,  or  to  continue  in,  any 
fpecies  of  traffic  or  bufinefs,  which  is  either  in 
kfelf  unjuft  and  immoral,  or  which  in  any  way 
tends  on  the  whole  to  impair  the  happinefs  of 
the  human  race.  And  fecondly ;  that  every 
trader  is  bound,  in  following  his  occupation, 
to  extend  his  views  beyond  his  own  emolu- 
ment and  advantage ;  and  not  orily  to  purfue 
It  according  to  the  ftrift  rules  of  integrity, 
but  alfo  to  condud  it  on  fuch  principles,  and 
to  dired  it,  as  far  as  may  be  poffible,  to  fuch 
objects,  as  to  advance  the  comforts,  the  prof- 
perity,  the  intelledual,  moral,  and  religious 
improvement,  of  his  dependents,  of  his  neigh- 
bours, of  h;s  countrymen,  and,  if  his  line  of 
life  enables  him,  of  foreign  nations,  even  in 
tl\e  remoteft  corners  pf  the  globe. 

He 
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He"^  who  is  engaged  in  any  kind  of  trade  or 
budnefs  has  ufually  to  contend  with  a  multi* 
tude  of  competitors;  Let  his  competition  be 
open,  fair,  and  amicable ;  not  tricking,  unge«* 
nerous,  and  malevolent.     Let  it  be  difplayed, 

not  in  depreciating  the  fkiU,  or  in  vilifying  the 

•I 

chara^er,  of  a  rival ;  but  in  laudable  efforts 
to  gain  an   honeft  pre-eminence  by  fuperior 

attention,  knowledge,  diligence,  and  activity ; 
by  applying  greater  induftry  and  exercifing 
greater  difcernment  in  choofmg  fituations,  in 
the  purchafe  of  raw  materials  or  manufactures, 
in  makittg  improvements,  in  conje6:uring  the 
probable  confumption,  in  calculating  rifks,  in 
taking  fit  precautions  again  ft  accidents  and  bad 
debts,  in  meeting  the  wilhes  and  fuitiog  thq 
convenience  of  cuflomers  and  employers ;  m 
fhort,  in  every  upright  and  becoming  way, 
which  may  enable  one  man  to  tranfadl  bufi-  ' 
nefs,  or  to  fell  commodities,  on  more  moderate 
and  acceptable  terms  than  another. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  coVnpetition,  the  moft 
fatisfaftory  method  by  which  a  perfon  may 
try  the  propriety  of  his  conduft  towards  hU 
brother-traders  in  any  particular  inftance,  ifr 

by 
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by  referring  to  that  fundamental  rule  of  Chrift- 
ian  morality,  which  direfts  him  to  a£t  towards 
another,  as  he  would  think  it  reafonable  for 
that  perfon,  under  fimilar  circumftances,  to  aft 
tp^wtrds  himfelf.  This  is  indeed  a  rule  of  unU 
verfal  application  to  every  pecuniary  and  mer- 
cantile tranfadtion.  Let  the  borrower  and  the 
lender,  the  purchafer  and  the  feller,  the  agents 
and  the  principal,  the  banker  and  the  perfon 
who  depofits  money  in  his  hands,  refpe£lively 
conceive  themfelves  to  have  changed  places. 
Let  each  afk  himfelf  what  proceedings  he 
fhould  deem,  in  his  new  (ituation,  equitable 
and  kind  oirthe  part  of  the  other ;  and  he  will 
rarely  be  piiftaken  in  determining  what  equity 
and  kiodnefs  require  from  himfelf. 

The  profits  of  trade  and  bufinefs  are.  to  be 
confidered  as  a  fair  compenfation  for  the  la*- 
hour,  iriduftry,  and  fkill  bellowed  upon  them, 
and  for  the  ufe  and  rifk  of  the  capital  em«- 
ployed.  Of  thefe  particulars  the  general  ex- 
perience of  the  trading  world  may  be  expefted 
to  form  a  truer  eftimate  than  the  folitary  judge- 
ment of  an  individual.  And  on  this  principle 
the  market-price  at  which  an  article  is  fold, 

and 
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and  the  cuftomary  terms  on  whidi  a  branch  of 
tufiriefe  is  tranfaded,  may  commonly  be  pre- 
fuined  te  be  fair  and  resJbnable,  and  proper  to 
be  ailopted,  at  leaft  by  the  young  beginner^who 
may  eafily  be  mifled  in  his  calculations,  by  not 
having  yet  experienced  the  various  hazards 
aad  lofles  which  will  be  difcovered  in  winding 
iip«ommercial  dealings;  unlefs  it  is  known 
that  this  market-price  and  thefe  cuftomary 
terms  are  kept  up  by  combinations  and  other 

unwarrantable  praiflices,  or  that  fome  alteration, 
by  whiqh  the  firticle  is  cheapened,  has  taken 
place.  Except  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  a  young 

trader  who  lowers  the  current  prices  may  be  fuf- 
pefted  of  too  great  eagernefs  for  cuftom.  Yet  ^n 
intelligent  and  confcientious  trader,  aware  of 
the  temptations  to  which  he  and  his  brethren 
are  expofed,  of  exacting  exorbitant  gain  fi^m 
the  public,  will  fcrupuloufly  inveftigate  the 
nature  of  his  bufmefs,  and  will  ftrive  to  con- 
duft  his  dealings  on  the  loweft  terms  which, 
if  permanently  adopted,  would  afford  hinx 
a  fufficient,  but  not  an  immoderate  profit ; 
inftead  of  implicitly  following  the  rates  and 
prices  taken  by  others  in  the  fame  line  with 
himfelf.  The  terms,  it  is  faid,  ought  to  be 
VOL.  II.  P  the 
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the  loweft  whicih  c^  he  permanently  afforded. 
This  cxpreffion  is  ufed  both  as  conveying  a 
diredion  which  feems  to  be  juft ;  and  for  the 
purpofe  of  ftigmatifing  the  conduct  of  thofe 
adventurer^,  who  endeavour  to  draw  cuftomers 
to  their  Banking-houfe,  or  their  fhop,  by 
dazzling  them  with  flattering  terms  and  ac- 
commodations which  are  not  meant  to  be 
continued ;  or  who  tranfaft  fome  part  of  their 
bufinefs,  or  difpofe  of  fome  particular  article,  at 
a loling  price,  as  a  lure  to  the  unwary;  while 
they  more  than  repay  themfelves  by  unfuf- 
pe£ted  and  exorbitant  profits  on  (3)  other 
branches  of.  their  trade.     It  commonly  hap- 

{b)  Frauds  of  the  latter  kind  are  frequently  pra£Hfed  by 
retail  (hop-keepers.  Thus  fugar  is  fometimes  fold  at  a|a 
'  under-rate,  merely  to  gain  cuftom  for  tea,  which  is  fold 
far  more  than  proportionally  too  dear;  or  great  bargains 
are  allowed  in  ribbands  and  gauzes,  with  a  view  to  allure 
purehafers  for  filks  and  laces  at  an  exorbitant  price.  In 
fuch  cafes  it  is  often  contrived  that  the  cheap  article  (hall 
be  one  of  trifling  worth,  and  one  the  value  of  which  is 
well  known ;  while  the  dear  article  Is  of  an  oppofite 
defcription.  When  the  bait  has  taken,  the  price  of  the 
cheaper  commodity  is  commonly  raifed,  or  one,  of  in£&-, 
rior  worth  is  fubftituted  Jn  its  place.  Shops  of  this  fort 
arc  ufually  called  cheap  Jhops. 
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pens  to  perfons  of  this  defcription,  that  the 
bubble  breaks  on  which  they  relied  j  arid  that 
numbers,  more  honeft  than  themfelves,  are 
involved  in  their  fall.  Even  if  they  profper 
for  a  time,  they  are  ufually  deteded  at  laft : 
and  whether  fuccefsful  or  not,  they  ought 
to  be  expofed  to  contempt,  as  convicted  of 
tricking  and  underhand  proceedings,  and  as 

a* 

bringing  a  general  fufpicion  on  the  charaifier 
of  traders.  It  muft  however  be  admitted, 
that  in  fome  trades  cuftom  feems  to  have  cfta- 
blifhed  a  lofing,  or  nearly  lofing  price  on  cer- 
trin  articles,  which  is  compenfated  by  as  cuf- 
toinary  {c)  a  high  profit  on  others  neceflarily 
fold  at  the  fame  fhop.  In  thefe  cafes,  though 
the  mode  of  proceeding  in  queftion  is  very 
undefirable,  oti  account  of  the  temptations 
with  which  it  is  accompanied,  the  trader  may 
find  it  nearly  impoflible  entirely  to  avoid  it. 
But  let  him  beware  that  his  gains  be  not  on 
the  whole  exceffive.  It  fliould  be  remem- 
bered that  the  temptations  relating  to  the  price 

(c)  Thus  in  the  African  ti'ade  thete  ar6  what  are  called 
cheap  bats,  and  dear  bars ;  that  is  to  fay,  there  is  an  efta* 
bliflied  method  of  computing  by  bars,  which  in  fome  arti- 
cles anfwera  well  to  the  trader,  and  ill  in  others. 
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of  articles,  and  to  the  terms  of  doing  bufinefs. 
Vary  in  different  periods  of  a  trader's  life* 
tie  who  at  his  outfet  in  the  wotld  is  difpofed 
to  reduce  the  current  rates  with  the  view  o£ 
fupplanting  eftabliflied  traders,  is  in  datiger, 
when  he  has  got  bufinefs  into  his  own  hands, 

of  erring  on  the  contrary  fidcr  Young  traders 
may  require  to  be  guarded  againft  lowering 
prices ;  eftabliflied  traders  againft  upholding 
them  ;  and  both  againft  vilifying  aiid  cenfur* 
ing  each  other. 

The  natural  tendency  of  moderate  profits  is 
to  render  all  articles  liiore  eafily  attainable, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,*  to"  all  claffes  of  fo- 
cifty  J  and  among  the  reft  to  the  poor,  whofe 
benefit  ought  to  be  ftudied  in  the  firft  place ; 
as  in  every  community  they  form  the  great  . 
mafs  of  the  people.  This  efFe(9:  the  competi-*' 
tion  of  trade  would  uniformly  produce,  if  it 
were  left  to  take  a  free  courfe.  But  a  con-  , 
trary  fyftem  is  too  often  purfued  by  means 
of  (//)  monopolies  and  combinations*      The 

conftant 

(J )  The  moft  pernicious  of  all  moiA)polies  are  thofe  in- 
the  hands  of  the  Covernmerit  of  any  country :  and  all  trade 

in 
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cenftant  tendency  of  monopolies  is  to  raife  the 
rate  of  tranfading  bufinefs,  and  the  price  of 
commodities,  to  an  unnaturafl  height.  The 
tendency  of  combinations  is  the  fame :  for 
though  onanddental  occafions  there  may  be 
a  confederation  of  purchafers  againft  a  feller  j 

in  fuch  hands  foon  degenetates  into  a  monopoly.  The 
Sovereign,  when  he  becomes  a  trader,  though  for  evident 
reafons  he  carries  on  bufinefs  in  many  refpe£):s  to  great 
difadvantage,  is  yet .  able  to  crufli  the  private  adventurer, 
and  drive  him  from  the  market ;  while  at  the  fame  time 
he  comitionly  forces  the  induftry  of  his  fubj efts  into  an 
unnatural  channel.  The  confequences  are,  the  decline  of 
commerce,  the  increafe  of  fmugglers,  and  the  depopulation 
of  the  kingdom.  The  firft  at  leaft  of  thefe  efFefts,  I 
believe,  was  manifeftly  produced  in  Ruffia,  by  the  com-^ 
n^erclal  fpeculations  of  the  Emprefs  Catherine  IL  And  the 
f*&?  ftatcd  by  Mr.'^Towhfend,  a  late  traveller  tjirough 
Spain,  in  various  parts  of  his  work,  prove  in  how  great  a 
degree  all  of  them  have  been,  iand  ftillare,  experienced  in 
diat  kingdoni.'  The  Spanifli  Monarch  indeed  is  far  from 
confining  his  traffic  to  a  fingle  article,  or  to  a  fingle  place. 
He  has  two.  manufa£ture$  of  broad  cloth;  one  of  china ; 
one  of  cards  J  onepfglafs;  one  of  paper  j  one  of  pottery; 
many  of  faltpetre  5  one  of  ftockings;  oneoffwords;  one 
of  tapeftry,  and  oneof  tiflue.  He  has  the  monopoly  of 
brandy,  cards,  gunpowder,  lead,  quickfihrer,  fealing-wax, 
falts,  fulphur,  and  tobacco.  (Tdwnfend's  Jotirney  through 
Spain,  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  240.)  It  appears  from  th^  fame 
author,  that  feveral  of  thefe  undertakings  are  as  prejudicial 
to  the  royal  adventurer,  as  they  are  to  his  fubjefts. 

•     P3  '        yet 
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yet  even  ^  then  the  ufual  purport  and  confe-* 
quence  ofthcfombination  is  to  gain  profit ^3it 

theexpence  of  a  particular. individiiali  not  to 
reduce  the  general  value  of  the  article.    It  is  a 
providential  circumftance  that  all  thefefchemes^ 
which  are  repugnant  to  the  juft  principles  of 
commerce,  though  they  may  fometimes  pro- 
mote a  private  and  temporaryintereft  at  the 
exp^nce  of  public  good,  frequently  terminate 
to  the  detriment  of  the  projectors.     The  mo* 
nopolift  has  not  feldom  been  brought  to  ruin 
by  the  fudden  difufe  of  the  article  which  he 
has  bought  up ;  or  by  the  difcovery  of  fdme 
frefh  fpufpe  from  which  it  may  be  procured, 
or  of  forae  fubftitute  which  may  be  employed 
in  itsi  place.     The  aflbciates  in  a  qpmbination 
have  alfo  found  that  they  have  over-reaehed 
themfdves ;  that  their  projeS  has  failed  j  and 
that  they  have  loft  the  fubftantial  and  honour- 
able profit,  which  they  would  have  obtained, 
had  they  beep  contented  ilot  tp  grafp  at  extra- 
vagant and  unjuft  advantages.     Add  to  this, 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  pppofed  and  thwarted 
by  counter-combinations  }  and  that  if  any  in-? 
dividual,  with  an  adequate  capital,  (houldftand 
forward  tp  refift  them,  he  is  almoft  certain  to 

carry 
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carry  away  the  public  favour,  and  triumph-m 

reputation  and  emolument;   while  they  are 

difappointed  of  their    expected    gains,    and 

marked*  with    indelible    difgrace.      Befides, 

fraudulent  men  are  rarely  true  to  each  other. 

Each  fufpe^is  the  artifices  of  his  neighbour, 

and  haftens  to  be  beforehand  with  him.     In 

faft  it  generally  proves,  though  the  circum- 

ftance  may  not  be  publicly  known,  that  the 

terms  of  the  engagement  are  privately  broken 

by  fome  of  the  aflbciates.     Or  the  effefts  of 

the  contrafft  are  done  away  by  entering  into 

a  competition   in   practices,  perhaps  in  bad 

praftices,    which    it   has  not  forbidden,     A 

number  of  proprietors  of  lime- works,  for  in- 

ftance,  enter  into  a  mutual  agreement  not  to 

fell  their  lime  under  a  certain  price.      But 

their  rivalfhip  remains  the  fame.  A  contention 

inftantly  takes  place,  diminifhing  the  profits 

of  their  league,    though   beneficial   to  the 

public  ;  a  contention  who  ihall  bum  his  lime 

the   beft,    who  fhall  make  the  fhorteft  and 

eafieft  roads  to  his  kiln,  who  fhall  afford  the 

greateft  accommodations    to   his  cuftomers  $ 

and,  ere  long,  each  of  them  is  occupied  in  the 

iefs  creditable  employment  of  traverfing  th$ 

P  ^  country 
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country  far  and  wide  for  the  purpofe  of  tra* 
ducing  his  confederates  and  recommending 
httifelf,  at  a  facrifice  perhaps  of  expence  and 
time  by  no  means  compenfated  by  the  advan* 
tages  which  he  derives  from:  haying  acceded 
to  the  combination.  The  fecrecy  with  which 
combinations  are  almoft  necelferily  formed 
and  conducted,  obvioufly  tends  to  lead  all 
who  are  concerned  in  them  into  duplicity 
and  deceit ;  and  is  therefore  a  circumftance 
fuflScient  of  itfelf  to  alarm  a  confcientious  and 
irijgcnuous  mind.  In  truths .  they  naturally 
commence  and  terminate  in  fraud.  On  thefe 
accounts,  as  well  as  from  their  effect  in  ,ob* 
ftrufting  the  primary  ends  of  commerce,  and 
rendering  all  articles  to  which  they  ate  ex- 
tended fcarce  iind.  dear,  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
perfon  engaged  in  trade  to  refufe  all  connec-^ 
tion  with  the  confederacies  under  confider- 
adon.  In  general,  too,  it  is  his  intereft,  if 
Hf  be  a  m'an  of  ikill,  induftry,  and  merit. 
For,  while  ignorance  and  flothfulnefs  place  a 
falfc  dependence  on  artificial  and  iniquitous 
manoeuvres ;  the  oppofite  qualifications,  if 
direfted  in  an  hpneft  courfe,  feldom  fail  to  be 
crowned  with  fuccefs. 

Combina- 
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Combinations  are  ufually  vindicated  by  the 
perfons  concerned  in  them,  on  the  pica  of 
general  convenience*  or  of  felf-defence.    Many 
evils,  it  is  alleged,  arife  to  the  public  from  the 
frauds  and  the  uncertainty  of  price  produced 
by  the  competition  of  traders.     The  Legifla- 
ture  has  frequently  found  itfelf  conftrained  to 
remedy  them  by  its  interpofition ;  as  by  limit- 
ing in  various  inftances  the  fare  of  hackney- 
coaches,  boat-hire,    and  the  price  of  bread. 
And  the  advantages  which  refult  from  the  rates 
of  wharfage,  warehoufe-rent,  and  the  hire  of 
poft-horfes,  being  fixed  by  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment of  individuals,  are  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged.    Why,  it  is  alked,  may  not  fimilar 
agreements  as  to  the  price  of  other  articles  be  of 
equally  general  benefit,  if  the  terms  fixed  upon 
are  moderate  ?  In  reply  it  may  be  in  the  firft 
place  obferved*,  that  the  part  of  the  argument 

which 

•  Widi  refpefl:  to  bread,  I  apprehend  that  the  law, 
when  it  interpofes,  only  fays  that  it  fhall  not  be  fold 
dearer  than  the  fettled  price;  and  ^hat  traders  who 
through  competition  may  chufe  to  fell  it  cheaper,  or  in 
other  words  to  make  it  heavier  for  the  money,  are  at 
liberty  to  do  fo.  A  fimilar  obfervation  may  be  applicable 
in  other  cafes  in  which  prices  are  regulated  by  law.     In 

all 
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which  refts  on  the  moderation  of  the  tefms 
muft  be  totally  laid  afide.  For,  when  the  com- 
bination is  once  cftabliftied,  it  is  extremely 
eaiy  then  to  raife  the  terms.  In  the  next  place, 
we  need  not  hefitate  to  admit,that,  in  fojnae  few 
particular  cafes,  agreements  for  the  purpofe  of 
regulating  prices  may  be  ufeful ;  namely,  when 
the  article  in  queftion  is  in  abundance,  and  can-: 
hot  be  monopolifed  or  rendered  fcarce  j  and 
when  the  regulation  will  confefledly  prevent 
frauds,  material  lofs  of  time,  pr  rude  fquabbles 
with  the  lower  claffes  of  the  community. ,  And 
in  fuch  cafes  thofe  agreements  are  juftifiable> 
as  long  as  public  good  is  their  main  objeft 
and  effeft,'^  and  not  the  private  intereft  of  the 
parties  who  form  them.  But  nothing  is  more 
palpably  fallacious  than,  from  fome  trifling 
evils  occafionally  flowing  from  unreftrained 
competition,  to  argue  againft  competition  il- 
felf ;  on  which  commercial  enterprife,  the 
plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  articles,  the  improve- 
ment of  manufa<3wres,  and  the  civil  ufage  of 

all  fuch  cafes  the  principle  on  which  the  Legiflature  inter- 
pofes  is  prtcifely  the  reverfe  of  the  principle  of  combine 
ations:  which  always  forbid  the  article  to  be  fold  cheaper 
t!ian  the  appointed  rate. 

■I  •  cuftomers, 
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cuftomers,  radically  depend.  The  fecond  plea 
for  combinations  is  felf-defence ;  as  when 
fellers  combine,  and  buyers  follo\)v  their  ex* 
ample,  in  order  tq  oppofe  them.  It  is  a 
fufficient  aafwer  to  this  plea,  that  counter- 
combinations  are  illegal,  and  therefore  im- 
moral, Befides,  they  are  produftive  of 
many  of  the  general  bad  efied:s  of  other 
combinations. 

The  redu^on  of  exifting  prices  to  a  lower 
Tate,  yhen  fuch  a  rate,  if  permanently  adopt- 
ed, will  ftill  afford  an  equitable  and  ample 
profit,  is  fometimes  oppofed  not  only  by  the 
prejudiced  and  the  felfifh,   but  by  men  of 
upright   principles  and  liberal  views.      The 
former  endeavour  to   give  fome   colour   to 
their  oly'e£tions,  by  pleading  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  high  profits,  on  the  ground  of 
public  good.      They  ftate,  that  great  gains 
afford  a  general  encouragement  to  the  exten- 
fion  of  trade,  a  benefit  of  the  utmoft  value 
•  to  a  commercial  flate ;   that,  howiever  large 
they  may  be,  they  are  liberally  expended  and 
ufefuUy  employed  by  the  poffeflbr ;  and  that, 
being  thus  returned  into  ciirculation,  they  ex- 
cite 
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Cite  and  reward  induftry,  and  furnifh  occupa- 
tion and  fubfiftence  to  all  the  inferior  claffes 
of  fpciety.  But  they  forget  that  whatever 
might  be  fubtradled  from  their  profits  by  a 
redudion  of  prices,  would  be  fo  much  faved 
to  the  confumers;  that  the  mafs  of  confumers, 
comprehending  all  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
people,  is  not  only  much  more  numerous,  but 

is  likewife  in  circumftances  far  more  diftrcfl^ 
ed,  all  things  confidered,  than  the  body  of 
traders ;  and  that  as  money  is  certainly  not 
more  likely  to  be  hoarded  up  by  the  poor 
than  by  the  rich,  whatever  the  confumers 
gain  will  be  expended  and  employed  in  excit-» 
ing  and  rewarding  induftry,  and  that  of' the 
moft  ufeful  kind,  and  in  extending  confump- 
tion  and  confequently  trade,  as  efFeftUally  as  it 
would  have  been  by  the  opulent  trader*  The 
aiguments  alleged  by  the  other  clafs  of  object- 
tors,  men  of  upright  and  benevolent  inten- 
tions, though  they  do  not  eftablifh  the  iden- 
tical  conclufion  which  they  are  defigned  to 
fupport,  do  credit  to  the  motives  of  thofe 
.who  urge  them,  and  are  not  without  their 
weight.     It  is  faid^  that  although  the  trader 

who  deals  on  a  very  extenfive  fcale  might  ftill 

gain 
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gain  an  ample  recompenfe,  if  he  were  td 
make  even  a  confid^able  abatement  in  his 
terms,  yet  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to 
make  i,t ;  becaufe  fmaller  dealers  in  the  fame  ar- 
tide,  when  obliged,  as  they  foon  would  be,  to 
lower  their  prices  to  the  fame  ftandard,  would 
not  be  able,  in  their  icontraded  fphere  of  bu- 
finefs,  to  acquire  a  fubfiftence  for  themfelves 
and  their  families.  This  reafoning,  though 
inaccurate  as  far  as  it  aflumes  that  the  fmall 
dealer  muft  fell  his  wares  at  the  price  adopted 
by  the  great  trader  (<?),  forcibly  points  out  the 
diftreffing  confequences  which  might  follow 

> 

{i)  Were  the  great  dealers  in  any  article  to  reduce 
their  prices^  it  would  not  follow  that  fmall  dealers  would 
be  cither  bound  or  ncceffitated  to  fell  it  exaftly  on  the  fame 
termsk  They  would  only  be  required  to  make  a  propor- 
tionate reduilion  in  their  prices;  which  would  ftill  leave 
them  higher^  ^s  at  prefent,  than  thofe  of  the  great  dealers/ 
A  fliopkceper  in  a  country  village  may  reafonably  fell  his 

commodities  on  terms  fomewhat  higher  than  thofe  re- 
quited by  the  London  merchant,  or  the  great  manufac- 
turer :  for  othcrwife  the  profits  of  his  little  capital  would 
not  fupport  him  ;  and  his  cuftonlers,  who  cannot  refort  ta 
a  diitant  market  without  incurring  expence  and  lofsof  time, 
ind  themfelves  repaid  in  convenience  for  what  they  fuffef 
by  the  increafe  of  price,  ^  Similar  reafoning  might  be  ap* 
l^licd  to  the  cafe  of  fome  country  banks. 

from 
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from  large  reduftions  fuddenly  made.     But 
it  does  not  prove  the  impropriety  of  making 
even  large  reduftions  gradually.     Were  this 
mode  adopted,  no  immediate  or  material  in- 
convenience would  be  felt  by  any  individual  5 
and  in   the  courfe  of  years  the  number  of 
fmall  dealers  would  be  diminiflied,  partly  b)^ 
fome  of  them  turning  their  little  capitals  into 
other  branches  of  trade,  but  principally  by  the 
tircumftance   of  fewer   Entering   from  time 
to  time  into  that  particular  line,  until  it  had 
at  length  fubfided  to  that  proportion  which 
would  be  able  to  procure  a  comfortable  live- 
lihood on  the  reduced  rate  of  profit.     And 
further,  it  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  this 
principle  of  reafonable    redudiion  were  pur- 
fued  as  far  as  it  might  be  in  difFe^ent  trades  ; 
an  event  towards  which  no  fteps  can  be  takea 
unlefs  great  dealers  begin  to  fet  the  example  j 
thofe  fmall  dealers,    who   might  experience 
a  diminution  of  iJieir  incomes  by  felling  their 
Own  commodities  at  a  reduced  price.  Would 
be  benefited  in  return,  by  being  able  to  lay 
in  their  ftock  fo^  trade,  and  to  purchafe^  In 
the  capacity  of  confumer,  other  articles  frohi 

their 
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their  neighbours,  on  lower  terms.  We  may 
obferve,  in  quitting  this  fubjed,  that  whoever 
is  convinced,  on  confcientious  refleftion,  of 
the  propriety  of  reducing  the  terms  and  prices 
of  his  own  bufmefs,  ought  not  to  be  deterred 
from  carrying  the  plan  into  execution,  by  the 
public  clamour,  or  the  private  folicitations,  of 
his  avaricious  or  miftaken  brethren. 

Among  the  moral  virtues  peculiarly  to  be 
cultivated  by  perfons  occupied  in^  bufmefs  or 
commerce,  probity  ftands  foremoft.     It  may 
appear  fuperfluous  to  admonifh  the  trader  to 
pradife  common  honefty ;  but  perhaps  it  is  lefs 
fo  than  it  may  feem.     This  remark  is  not  in- 
tended to  convey  illibei;al  and  unmerited  re- 
flexions on  the  character  of  particular  defcrip- 
tions  of  men  ;  nor  to  intimate  that  a  confi- 
derable  number  of  traders  would  knowingly 
be  guilty,  if  opportunity  fhouldbffei,  ofgrofs 
cheating.  Individuals  there  are,  in  the  trading 
world,   fo  deftitute  of  moral  principle  as  to 
purfue  gain  by  every  poffible  method ;  plun- 
dering  individuals,  and  defrauding  the  reve- 
.    nue,  regardlefs  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  of 

thofe 
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thofe  of  their  country.    But  men  that  aftthtfs,    ' 
are  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  a  fhort  and  tranfi- 
tory  warning.    My  chief  defign  is  to  put  the 
man  of  buflriefs  oil  his  guard  againft  being 
drawn    almoft  imperceptibly  into   pradbices, 
which,  though  they  may  be  rendered  familiar 
to  the  mind  by  habit,  and  may  carry  on  their 
face  iio  ftriking  charaCteriftics  of  criminality^ 
yet  will  be*  found,  on  examination,  to  partake 
of  deceit,  and  to  mferit  the  appellation  of  petty 
frauds.  The  temptations  to  fuch  pradices  vary 
as  well  as  the  pradices  th^mfelves,  in  each 
different  employment :  but  they  occur  more  or 
lefs,  and  are  too  frequently  indulged,  in  all. 
Some   inftanccs  of  them  will   be  given  here- 
after ;  but  in  this  place  it  is  neceflary  to  men- 
tion bne  of  the  principal  grounds  on  Tthich     # 
they  are  defended.     This  is  what  is  called 
the  cuftom  of  trade,     in  all  matters  which 
in  their  own  nature  are  indifferent,  the  *cuf* 
tam  of  trade  may  be  a  proper  guide;   and 
in  many  cafes  which  v.dll  occur,  it  is  the  only 
poffible  guide ;  but  innumerable  evils  refult 
from  adopting  it  as  the  general  rule  of  com- 
mercial  morality*      Under   its  deluding   in-  . 

fluencc 
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fluence  the  (jf)  trader  blindly  proceeds  in  the 
beaten  path,  rarely  exercifing  his  judgement, 
except  in  the  moft  glaring  cafes,  in  the  difcri- 
mination  of  right  and  wrong  ;  or  furrender- 

ing  up  his  fcruples  to  its  authority,  and  ac* 
quiefcing  in  praftices  which  he  difcerns  to  be 
fraudulent,  merely  becaufe  they  appear  fanc- 
tidiied  by  the  condud  of  his  neighbours.  But . 
he  whais  folicitous  *^  to  preferv^  a  confcience 
'  void  of  offence"  will  not  put  his  confcience  in 
commiffion.  He  will  examine  every  thing  for 
himfelf.  He  will  entertain  ftrong  and  jealous 
fufpicions,  that  in  the  complicated  dealings  of 
trade,  where  felfiflinefs  meets  with  continual 
opportunities  of  gratifying  itfelf,common  ufage 
will  have  eftabliflied  many  proceedings  which 
it  will  be  his  duty  to  decline  and  to  counteract. 
He  will  be  ever  on  the  >^atch  againft  being 
betrayed  into  guilt  by  the  fnares  of  cuftom. 
He  will^ot  be  deterred,  either  by  faJfe  fhame, 
by  miftaken  ideas  of  honour,  by  the  certainty 

(     • 

(/)  To  avoid  the  tedious  and  repeated  enumeration 
of  bankers,  merchants,  agents,  manufadlurers,  &c.  I  ufe, 
though  perhaps  with  rathqr  uncommon  latitude,  the 
term  trader,  in  this  place,  and  in  others,  to  comprehend 
them  all.  \         , 

VOL,  II.  Q^  ^^ 
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of  prefent  lofs,  or  by  th€  appreheniion  of  of!^ 
fending  his  partners,  though  they  flit)ald  be 
older  and  richer  than  himfelf,  and  though  his 
o^n  profpcds  ihould  greatly  depend  on  the 
continuance  of  the  connedion^  from  dilchar- 
jging  his  private  duty,  and  fetting  an  upright 
and  encouraging  example  to  others,  by  aban-« 
doning  every  pradice,  however  generally  pre- 
valent, which  he  believes  to  be  tinftu3re4  w^h 
deceit.  Much  lefs  will  he  ever  be  induced  tp 
break  or  eva4e  th^  laws  of  his  country,  either 
by  the  plea  of  cuftom,  or  of  What  he  will  hear 
termed  the  neceffity  of  trade  (;§-)•    Nor  will  he 

be 

(g)  While  French  cambrics  ^ere  fubjefled  to  a  duty 
amounting  to  a  legal  prohibition,  almoft  every  linen  dra- 
per in  Iiondon,  perhaps  every  one,  fold  them ;  and  all  of 
them  pleaded  cuftom  on  the  one  hand  and  neceflky  .on 
the  other.  The  nedeflity  was  fhe  neceffity  of  pleafing 
their  cuftx)mers,  who  fcarcely  knew  ^t  the  cambrics  were 
French  and  illegal.  Each  ftioptceeper  Ivas  afeaid  that,  it 
he  could  not  fumifli  his  cuftomer  with  a  frill  to  his  (hirt, 
both  frill  and  fliirt  would  be  bought  at  a'  neighbouring  fiiop^ 
vi^hqr^  no  fcruple^  would  be  found*  .TIk  law.  was  very 
objc<3:tonable,  and  is  now  repealed.  /  But  while  it  exifted, 
the  introduction  of  cambrics  to  fale  was  the  moft  palpable 
fmuggUng.  The  linen-draper  was  not  the  aftual  fmug- 
gler.  Certain  perfonsj  with  whom*  he  was  in  habits  of 
private  intercourfe,  did  that  part  of  ^e  bufinefs  for  him  ; 

^•^  ^      . .     ^  ,    and 
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be  mifled  by  the  temptation,  thougli  it  fhould 
ttOTume^  as  it  fometimes  will,  a  more  delufive 
ihape.  If  he  perceives^  or  imagines  that  he 
perceives,  in  an  exifting  ftatute  fomething  ab- 
iurd,  inexpedient,  and  injurious  to  commerce ; 
and  is  almoft  difpofed  to  conclude  that  he 
ihall  aft  a  meritorious  part  in  difregarding  an 
injdnftion  prejudicial  to  thfi  public ;  let  him 
remember  that  the  Legiflature,  and  not  hi^m- 
felf,  is  the  judge  appointed  by  the  Ck)nftitution 
to  decide  on  commercial  expediency  and  the 
national  welfare ;  and  that,  if  he  claims  the 
rights  of  a  Britifli  fubjeft,  he  muft  conform 
to  the  reftridlions  of  Britifh  laws. 

Confcious  of  the  improper  bias  to  which  his 
judgement  will  be  liable,  if  he  has  to  form  his 
general  principles  concerning  the  duties  of  his 
employment,  or  hi§  opinions  refpeding  parti- 

and  relieved  hie  reputation,  and  no  doubt  his  confcience^  , 
which  flight  have  been  hurt,  had  he  fmuggled  for  himfelf. 
As  it  was  unlawful  to  keep  a  quantity  of  thofe  goods,  a 
ftoie  of  thefn  was  depofited  in  fome  neighbouring  houfe, 
from  which  fmall  fuppUcs  were  fetched  as  they  were 
wanted.  A  ftriking  inftance  this  how  general  fmuggling 
snay  become,  when  cuftom  and  intereft  prompt  it,  and 
duia£ter  is  not  impaired  by  it !      , 

0^2  cular 
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culat  cuftoms  of  trade,  at  the  moraent  when 
he  is  aflailed  by  temptations  and  called  upon 
to  adl ;  he  will  revolve  thef?  fubjeds  in  his 
mind  betimes,  and  provide  beforehand  againft 
the  hour  of  trial.     He  will  prepare  himfelf  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  attacks,  which  he  may 
cxped  from  thofe  among  his  brother  traders, 
whofe  ideas,  of  right  and  wrong  are  lefs  ftriifJ: 
than  his  own.     Hackneyed  in  the  artifices  of 
their  craft;  fearful  of  being  expofed  to  public 
odium,   and  to  the  rifk  of  a  diminution   of 
emolument ;  ftung  by  what  they  will  term  his 
affedtation  of  fugerior  purity  ;  and  enraged  at 
his  refufal  to  join  in  their  difhoneft*  combi- 
nations ;  they  will  ufe  every  art  in  public  and 
in  private  to  undermine  his  refolution,  and  to 
difcountenance  his  tenets.     Nor  muft  he  bo 
furprifed  if  fome  of  his  prudent  friends,  anx- 
ious  for  his  fuccefs  in  the  world,  fhould  kindly 
take  the  trouble  of  counfelling  his  inexpe- 
rienced youth.     They  will  tell  him  that  trade 
cannot  exift,  if  people  are  to  be  fo  unreafon- 
ably  confcientiouS ;  they  will  point  out  the 
folly  of  refolving  to  engage  with  his  compe- 
titors, and  with  the  world,  on  fuch  unequal 
terms  j  they  will  exhort  hiai  to  follow  the  ex- 
'  ample 
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ample  of  older  men,  who,  no  doubt,  under- 
ftand  the  proper  ways  of  doing  bufinefs  better 
than  himfelf ;  gnd  not  to  be  cheated  of  folid 
and  fubftantial  profit  by  vifionary  dreams  of 
impradlicable  morality.     But  let  him  iiot  be 
alarmed;  or,  if  alarmed,  let  him  not  be  deter- 
red.    Let  him  remember  on  what  authority  it 
isfaid,  "  Thou  (halt  not  follow  a  multitude  to 
do  evil  (>6)."     Honefty,    he  may  be  tolerably 
{atisfied,  is  the  beft  policy  as  to  this  life  ;  he 
cannot  doubt  whether  it  is  fo  as  to  the  next. 
Honefty  confifts  in  equally  withftdnding  temp- 
tations, whether  fmall  or  great,  whether  lead- 
ing to  practices  condenyied  or  fanSioned  by 
the  multitude.     Applied  to  trade,  it  neceflarily 
includes  fome  facrlfiees  of  poffible  gain.    Nay 
it  requires  every  branch  of  bufinefs  to  be  aban- 
doned, which  cannot  be  carried  on  to  advan- 
tage without  the  pradlice.   of  fraud.      The 
trader,  to  whom  it  has  never  yet  happened  to 

relinquifh  any  gain  for  the  fake  of  a  good  con- 
fcience,  may  fufpedl  that  he  has  no  confcience. 
The  origin  of  almoft  all  the  unjuftifiable  pro- 
ceedings in  trade,  is  a  fpirit  of  covetoufnefs. 
He  alone  may  hope  that  he  is  free  from  that 

(A)  Exodus,  xxiii.  2. 

0^3  Spirit, 
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fpirit,  who  purfues  his  bafinefs,  not  with  a 
mind  thirfting  for  fuperiority,  nor  with  the 
mere  view  of  accumulating  wealth,  but  prin-» 
cipally  with  the  defign  of  fulfilling  duties  and 
»  doing  good.  And  he  who  forbears  to  take 
unlawful  or  queftionable  gains,  does,  even  in 
that  refpeft,  moK?  fervice  to  the  world  by  his 
example,  than  he  could  have  done  by  the  ap-. 
plication  of  fuch  gains  to  purpofes  feemingly 
the  moft-charitable  ?ind  beneficial 

That  pecuniary  facrifices  may  be  made  witi? 
cafe  whenever  probity  requires  them,  all  per^ 
fonal  and  domeftic  exgences  fhould  be  adjuft-» 
ed,  efpecially  at  a  trader's  outfet  in  bufinefs,  on 
a  plan  of  regular  frugality.  As  the  ordinary 
profits  of  trade  do  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  per 
cent,  the  ydung  trader  who  fets  dut  with  fpcnd^ 
ing  at  a  higher  rate  cannot  be  faid  to  aft  ai^ 
honeft  part.  And  he  feldom  ads  with  pru- 
dence in  fpending  at  firft  more  than  half  the 
fum.  -In  the  cafe  of  the  commiffion  bufinefs, 
^nd  in  trades  which  are  carried  on  rather  by 
the  labour  apd  ingenuity  of  the  managet  than 
by  the  capital  which  he  pcflefres,  fdmewhat 
I  more  latitude  may  be  allowed.-    Frugality  is 


recom- 
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rcbommended)  not  as  implying  parfimonious 
roeannefs^  not  as  checking  the  fuggeftions  of 
charity ;  but  as  oppofed  to  gaudy  fpleudour, 
to  luxurioufnefs,  to  extravagance ;  and  as  a 
guard  againil  vicious  indulgences  and  habits. 
If  it  be  a  virtue  peculiarly  incumbent  on  one 
man  above  another,  it  is  on  him,  w^ho  rifks  in 
his  daily  employment,  as  all  traders  may  be 
faid  to  do  in  a  greater  or  a  lefs  degree,  the  cre- 
dit and  property  of  others.  And  if  there  be 
any  perfon  under  more  than  ufual  temptations 
to  neglefl  it,  furely  it  is  he  whofe  occupation 
continually  fupplies  him  with  ready  money ; 
the  want  of  which  frequently  contributes  to 
reftrain  other  men  from  becoming  prodigal. 
On  this  virtue  then  let  the  trader  rely  for  emi- 
nence and  wealth ;  to  this  let  him  look  as  the 
fpring  deftined  to  feed  thofe  future  ftreams  of 
bounty  aiid  benevolence  in  which  the  redun- 
dant profits  of  trade  are  beft  expended,  dif- 
fufing-comfort  to  the  wretched,  and  manifeft- 
ing  the  gratitude  of  him  who  bids  them  flow 
to  the  fupreme  giver  of  all  profperity.  To 
^*  labour  with  his  hahds  that  he  may  have  to 
^*  give  to  him  that  needeth  (/),"  is  a  precept 

(i)  Ephef.  iv.  28. 

0^4  addrefled 
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addreffed  by  the  Apoftle  primariiy  to  a  parti- 
cular defcription  of  men ;  but  it  is  a  precept 
equally  adapted  to  all  nien  engaged  in  profit- 
able labout.     Let  the  man  of  bufinefs  neither 
negledl  the  inducement  to  labour  which   it 
fiiggefts  to  him  ;  nor  the  application  which  it    ^ 
enjoins  of  a  liberal  portion  of  the  fruits  which 
that  labour  produces.  ^  It  is  a  laudable  and 
wife  method  for  a  trader,  and  for  evcfy  man 
who  follows  a  lucrative  profeffion,  to  eftablifh 
in  his  mind  a  principle  of  allotting  annually  a 
fettled  proportion   of  his  profits  to  charitable 
purpofes  ;  that  is  to  fay,  after  afligning  a  fixed  ^ 
aad  moderate  lum  for  his  neceffary  expences, 
and  a  moderate  additional  fum,  as  the  family 
for  which  he  is  to  provide  and  other  circum- 
fiances  may  require,  for  accumulation,  to  de- 
vote a  large  proportion  of  the  remaining  exceft 
of  profit  to  unoftpntatious  charity.     The  fum 
for  accumulation  might  alfo  be  lightly  taxed. 
The  fund  thus  being  raifed,  ,there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  applying  it.         , 

A  ftrift  and  adiive  principle,  of  probity  will 
alfo  teach  the  trader  to  be  fcrupuloufly  ob- 
fervant  even  of  his  verbal  engagements  in  ill 

pecuniary 
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pecuniary  and  mercantile  tranfadiions ;  and 
carefully  to  guard  againft  exciting  expeftations 
of  any  kind,  which  there  is  not  a  fair  profpect 
of  his  being  able  to  fatisfy.  It  will  render  him' 
faithful  and  attentive  in  the  concerns  of  other 
men  committed  to  his  care,  or  depending  on 
his  conduift.  It  will  deter  him  from  embark* 
ing  in  adventurous  enterprifes  of  traffic,  in 
which  the  rifk  is  not  compenfated  by  a  reafon- 

able  profpedl  of  extraordinary  advantages.  And 

even  if  there  (hould  be  fufficicnt  grounds  to  ex- 
pedl  returns  unufually  profitable,  it  will  reftrain 
him  from  involving  too  large  a  (hare  of  his 
capital  in  the  undertaking.  He  will  remember 
that  the  faireft  hopes  may  be  blafted  ;  and  will 
think  of  the  calamities  of  thofe  who  might  be 
ruined  by  his  misfortunes.  He  will  alfo  fix 
in  his  mind  this  very  ferlous  cqnfideration : 
that  imprudence  and  confequent  diftrefs 
have  betrayed  numbers  into  difhonefty  and 
deceit,  who  once  felt  confident  in  their  own 
integrity. 

To  fecure  himfelf  as  far  as  may  be  pdffible 
both  from  the  rifk  and  from  the  fufpicion  of 
pradifing  duplicity,  he  will,  be  anxious  to  lay 

2  .open, 
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apes 9  in  fuch  a  meafure  as  prudence  will  per- 
niit,  the  principles  on  which  he  ads  ift  his 
profieffion.  He  will  derive  heartfelt  fatisfac^** 
tion  from  refleding  that  he  has  fairly  ac- 
quainted  his  employers  with  the  rules  which, 
he  has  prefcribed  for  his  own  condu£t  j  and 
that  he  has  thus  in  fome  degree  contributed  tc 
preclude  himfelf  from  all  deviation  from  them 
by  having  rendered  it  more  difficult,  and  more 
fhameful.  Nor  will  he  forget  that  it  is  wifer 
manfully  to  communicate  at  once,  what  may 
hereafter  be  made  put)lic  even  againft  his  con- 
fent.  His  own  bankruptcy,  the  failure  of 
others  with  whom  he  has  concerns,  unfore- 
feen  lawfuits,  diflblutions  of  partnerfhips,  un-* 
fettled  accounts  trahfaded  with  executors,  and 
other  unexpedted  events,  may  difclofe  his 
proceedings  to  the  worlds  Thefe  confidera- 
tions,  while,  in  the  place  of  better  motives^ 
they  may  deter  the  fraudulent  trader  fron^ 
perfifting  in  his  craftinefs,  may  alfo  juftly 
incite  the  man  of  integrity  to  fhun  every  un- 
neceflary  concealment;  lead  he  fhould  be  fuf- 
pedted  of  being  unwilling  to  draw  afide  the 
veil,  from  a  confcioufnefs  that  fomething  dif-i 
graceful  would  be  found  behind  it. 

la 
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In  varlofls  otherniaftances  the  fame  atten- 
tloa  to  upright  and  ingenuous  dealing  will 
difplay  itfelf.  He  will  not  give  undue  pre- 
ference to  particular  cuftomers ;  he  will  not 
impofe  on  the  igiiorant,  nor  furprife  the  un- 
wary, nor  take  advantage  of  the  neceffitous. 
He  will  not  aflert  certain  fpecific  terms  to  be 

the  loweft  on  which  he  can  tranfafl:  bufinefe, 
or  conclude  a  bargain,  at  the  time  when  he 
means,  if  prefTed  clofely,  to  accept  lower ;  nor 
afk  higher  than  he  intends  to  take,  for  the 
purpofe  of  making  a  merit  of  giving  way.  He 
will  be  folicitous  to  name  at  the  firft  his 
loweft  price  ;  and  not  to  expofe  himfelf  by 
making  large  abatements,  or  by  fluduating 
backwards  and  forwards  between  conceflion 
and  rcfiftance,  to  the  charge  of  being  on  the 
watch  for  opportunities  of  exadion.  The 
great  trader  not  unfrequently  declaims  againft 
the  fhopkeeper,  with  whom  he  deals  for  the 
little  articles  of  domeftic  confumption,  if  the 
latter  afks  a  higher  price,  and  then  takes  a 
lower ;  while  he  is  doing  the  fame  thing  on 
the  largeft  fcale  in  his  own  mercantile  tranf- 
ftdtions. 
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An  upright  trader  will  riot  be  led  by  the 
fuggeftions  of  felf-intereft,  or  by  an  improper 
deference  to  the  opinion  or  compliance  with 
the  importunities  of  others,  to  apply  to  the. 
legiflature  for  privileges  and  encouragements, 
or  to  oppofe  taxes  and  reftridtions  affecting 
the  article  in  which  he  deals,  either  fingly  or 
in  conjunction  with  his  brother  traders ;  until  /  .3 
he  is  convinced  on  ferious  and  impartial  con- 
fideration  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  proceed**  i 

ing  which  is  unreafonable,  and  adverfe  to  the 
public  good.  He  will  not  lay  a  partial  or  im- 
perfeft  ftatemcnt  of  the  cafe  before  his  repre- 
fentative  in  private,  or  before  the  Houfes  of 
Parliament  at  their  bar. '  He  will  not  feek  to 
enfnare  them  into  acquiefcence  by  falfe  pre- 
tences and  exaggerated  accounts ;  nor  profefe 
to  be  petitioning  merely  for  one  objeCt,  while 
he  is  fecretly  purfuin^  another  which  he  dares 
not  avow. 

The  fubjeft  of  credit,  being  extremely  im- 
portant, and  affeding  all  clafles  of  traders, 
requires  fome  general  obfervations-  in  this 
place.  It  will  naturally  be  purfued  through 
mod  of  its  ramifications  in  the  fubfequent 

"     heads    . 
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heads  iato  which  the  prefcnt  chapter  will  be 

divided^ 

,  /     .      -. 

The  term  credit  has  different  fignifiations 
as  it  refpeds  different  men.  When  applied  to 
a  foldier,  it  chiefly  regards  courage  ;  when  to 
a  lawyer,  abilities.  In  commercial  language 
it  means  the  title  which  a  trader  is  fuppofed  to 
have  in  the  ^prld  to  confidence  in  refpe<3:*to 
his  mer<:antile,  and  more  particularly  his.pe-- 
cuniary  tranfadions. 

In  this  fenfe,  as  being  generally  feeeived 
in  the  trading  world,  the  term  is  to  be  under- 
Ilopd  in  the  following  pages.  But  as  fome 
confufion  occafionally  arifes,  both  among 
traders  and  others,  from  the  vaguenefs  with 
which  it  is  ufed ;  it  ma.y  be  expedient  to  add 
fome  further  explanation,  for  the  purpofe  of 
accurately  diftinguiihing  commercial  credit 
from  other  points  not  always  difcriminated 
from  it.  It  may  therefore  be  obferved,  that ' 
by  credit  is  not  me^nt  the  trader's  credit  as  a 
man,  but  folely  as  a  trader '.  although  .his 
credit  as  a  man,  and  even  as  a  religious 
man,  may  lo  a  certain  degree  mix  itfelf  in  the  - 

queftioa. 
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a<fiuated  cptifiderably,  or  chiefly,  by  an  oftctt* 
Catrous  defire  of  apparent  fuperiority.  Or> 
pefhap&j  he  borrows  money  through  the 
medium  of  a  clerk  or  agent  in  fome  covert 
and  difrepuiable  way,  in  order  to  fpare  him- 
felf  the  mortification  which  his  pride  would 
fuftain,  were  he  to  borrow  in  his. own  perfon^ 
in  an  open  apd  creditable  manner.  Or  it 
may  be,, that  he'difdains  to  borrow  at  all ; 
and  through  this  difdain  puts  his  credit  to 
'  real  and  ferious  hazard.  Oi  he  refufes  to 
communicate. the  fituation  of  Jiis  affairs  to  his 

if 

partners,  efpecially  if  they, are  his  juniors; 
arrogantly  claiming  to  be  implicitly  trufted 
on  his  know^n  credit.  Or  he  forbears  to  dif- 
folve  a  partnerfhip  with  an  improper  affociate, 
through  the  fear^  as  he  ftrives  to  perfuade 
himfelf^. of  having  ^lis  credit  impaired,  but  in 
reality  of  having  his  pride  wounded,  by  be- 
traying to  th^  world  that  the  connedion  v\ras 
imprddent  ^nd  wrong  from  the  beginning. 

Credit  admits  of  degrcijs.  It  is  the  duty  of 
fome  traders  tQ  cultivate  it  in  a  higher 'tiegree ; 
of  others,  in  a  lower.  It  is  to  be  cultivated 
in  order  to  be  ufed  ;  not  to  feed  the  pride  of 

the 
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the  poffeiTor.  There  is  a  rational  length  there^ 
fore,  beyond  which,  attempts  fhould  not  be 
made  to  carry  it.  It  would  be  iibfurd  for  a 
fmall  country  banker  to  afpire  to  rival  the 
credit  of  a  great  London  bank ;  or  a  great 
London  bank  that  of  the  bank  of  England-* 
It  is  enough  if  each  man's  credit  fuffices  for 
the  carrying  on  of,  his  particular  bufmc6*. 
Let  not  traders  then  in  higher  credit  defpife 
thofe  in  lower ;  nor  thofe  in  lower  credit 
emulate  thofe  in  higher.  And  let  thofe  wh^ 
piqu^  themfelves  on  their  commercial  credit, 
remeofiber  how  fmall  a  part  it  forms  of  the 
leal  charader  of  the  man. 

Though  credit  has  been  defined  to  be  the 
title  which  a  trader  isfuppofed  to  have  in  the 
world  to  confidence  in  refpeA  to  his  pecunl- 
ary  and  mercantile  engagements  and  tranC- 
actions;  it  is  obvioufly  his  duty  to  provide 
that  the  title  be  real,  and  that  there  be  folid 
foundations  for  confidence  to  reft  ojn.  The 
foundations  of  a  trader's  credit  are  property, 
integrity,  punftuality,  induftry,  prudence, 
opennefe  of  dealing, .  freedom  from  extrava- 
gance, from  a  fpirit  of  wild  fpecqlatioo,  and 
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from  vice,  and  the  charafter  ©f  the  partpct* 
and  of  others  with  whoni^  he  is  clofely  con^ 
ne£ted.  The  natural  eSed^  of  thefe  quaKfi- 
cations  are  fufiiciently  plain.  It  may  be  noticedt 
however,  that  altbougb  property  Hiay  hold 
ihe  firft  {dace  in  common  language  among  the 
fiable  grounds  of  credit  j  yet  the  influence  of 
the  other  requifites  which  have  been  fpeci-' 
fied  is  extremely  great :  and  particularly  of  a* 
dharadter  of  eftablifhed  eminence  for  the  prac- 
tice of  ihofe  moral  virtues^  whiah,  being  of. 
uniyerfal  acid  indifpenlable'  obligation  inde-* 
pcndently  of  their  confequences  as  to  com- 
mercial fuccefs,  have  been  pointed  out  to  the 
trader  antecedently  to  any  mention  of  the 
fubje<9:  of  credit.  They  who  have  been  knawn  ' 
uniformly  to  have  conduced  their  bufinefs 
according  to  the  rules  of-  faimefs  and  plain: 
dealing ;  to  have  made  no  vain  parade  of  theif- 
credit ;.  to  have  f eforted  to  no  device  calcu- 
lated to  excite  an  erroneous  opinion  of  their 
wealth,  of  the  reliance  placed  upon  them,  or 
of  their  prudence,  induftry,  talents,  and  dif- 
pofitions;  to  have  abftained  from  improper 
tranfadionsf  however  profitable;  to  have 
dared  A  tell  ttjiths  eveiSk  when^  unfavourable 

to 
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to  their  credit;  and  nevdr  to  have  deviated 
from  rectitude  in  thofe  trying  cOnjun£tures 
which  bring  men's  principles  to  the  teft ;  have 
found  themfelf  es  rewarded  in  critical  times  by 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  by  the  warm  at- 
tachment and  ftrenuous  exertions  of  their 
friends,  and  even  by  generous  and  ample  offers 
of  afliftance  from  quarters  from  which  it  was 
the  lead  expedled.        '^ 

As  a  trader  who  does  not  fully  poflefs  the 
real  foundations  of  credit  may  chance,  for  a 
time  at  Icaft,  to  obtain  it ;  fo  another  who  has 
the  foundations  may  yet  be  without  the  credit 
which  he  deferves.  Let  the  former  ftrenuoufly 
exetr  himfelf  to  merit  the  confidence  which 
accident  has  conferred  upon  him ;  and  fcrupu- 
loufly  refrain  from  ufing  it  in  the  fmalleft  de- 
gree farther  than  his  property  and  lituation 
fender  warrantable  in  the  eye  of  confcience. 
Let  the  latter,  inftead  of  reforting  to  impro- 
per fteps  for  the  purpofe  of  augmenting  his 
credit,  patiently  fubmit  to  the  want  of  it  as 
to  other  unavoidable  evils ;  and  wait  till  by 
his  pcrfeverance  in  good  condudt  the  unfa- 

R  2  vourable 
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vourable  impreflions  conceived  againft  him  be 
done  away. 

5  While  the  trader  is  careful  on  the*  one  hand 
not  to  ufe  any  endeavours  for  extending  his 
bufinefs  repugnant  to  equity,  and  good  faith, 
or  to  the  fpirit  of  candour  and  liberality ;  he 
will  be  equally  attentive,  on  the  other,  not  to 
be  deficient  in  juft  and  laudable  exertions.  By 
unabating  diligence  he  will  promote,  together 
with  his  own  advantage,  the  intereft  of  his 
employers ;  by  difcarding  unneceflary  forms 
he  will  confult  their  accommodation ;  by  mild 
and  attractive  manners  he  will  conciliate  their 
efleem.     In  particular,  he  will  ftudy  to  give 

• 

them  no  grounds  to  reproach  him  with  the 
want  of  punctuality.  A  failure  in  this  point 
may  frequently  be  of  material  detriment  to 
their  plans  and  profpeds ;  and  will  always  €X* 
cite  in  them  a  great  (hare  of  diflatisfadlion^ 
greater  perhaps  in  many  inftances  than  ought 
to  be  fcit  under  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe. 


It  is  one  of  the  firft  duties  of  an  upright* 
trader  to  keep   accurate  accounts;   and  by 

means 
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means  of  frequent  and  fober  infpedlion  to  be 
at  all  times  matter  of  thq  fituation  of  his  af- 
fairs. If  he  perceives  them  at  any  period  to  be 
fo  far  embarrafled  as  to  give  him  more  folid 
grounds  to  fear  that  they  will  continue  to  de- 
cline, than  to  hope  that  they  may  profper  and 
be  retrieved ;  let  him  not  be  driven  by  a  fan-^ 
guine  temper  to  the  reprehenfible,  and  frequent- 
ly difattrous,  experiment  of  ftriving  advcntur- 
oufly  to  weather  the  ftorm  ;  and  of  endeav- 
ounng  to  regain  what  he  has  loft  by  fifking 
his  remaining  property,  which  belongs  rathe/ 
to  his  creditors  than  to  himfelf.  Let  him 
not  over-rate  his  refources,  nor  the  goodnefs 
of  his  debts,  nor  the  probable  fale  and  product 
of  his  merchandife  or  manufa<flures.  But 
above  all  things,  let  him  not  feek  to  bolfter  up 
his  credit  by  unjuftifiable  means.  Let  him  not 
put  off  the  evil  day  by  accepting  depofits, 

much  lefs  by  obtaining  loans,  from  the  unfuC* 
pediing.  Let  him  difplay  a  mind  fuperiorto 
the  fuggeftions  of  falfe  fbame,  and  alive  only  to 
the  impulfe  of  moral  reftitude.  Let  him  not 
make  fccret  payments  to  particular  friends  and 
connections  ;  let  him  aflemble  all  thofe  who 
have  demands  upon  him;  let  him  lay  before 
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them  a  fair  flatement  of  his  paft  tranfadiions^ 
of  hisprefent  condition,  and  of  his  future  prck 
fpefto.     If  he  fhould  forefee  that  inftaqt  bank-, 
ruptcy  muft  be  the  confequence  of  fuch  a  dif- 
dofure,  let  hioi  be  no  lefs  earneft  to  become  a 
l^nkrupt  for  the  juft  advantage  of  his  creditors^ 
than  he  would  have  been  fefolute  not  to  fail  by 
coUufion  for  the  purpofe  of  defrauding  them. 
One  of  the  principal  grounds  on  which  it  is 
bis  duty,  under  the  circumftances  aow  fup^ 
pofed,  to  ftop  payment,  is  the  neceffity  ^nder 
which  he  is  laid,  while  he  qontinues  to  go  on, 
of  making  partial  payments ;  that  is  to  fay, 
payments  to  fome  creditors  to  the  confequent 
injury  of  others.     If  he  goes  on  a  week  too 
long,  the  payments  during  that  weel;  cannot 
1)Ut  be  partial;  for,  as  long  as  he. proceeds  as  a 
folvent  man,  he  cannot  proportion  his  pay- 
ments to  his  creditors  according  to  their  re- 
ipedlive  debts :  to  do  that,  he  muft  have  the 
a^d  of  the  law.     While  a  trader  is  hefitating 
whether  to  ftop  or  not,  which  he  may  reafon- 
dUy  be  fuppofed  to  do  for  a  few  days,  while 
cacamining    bis  accounts  and    refources,   he 
Ikouid  endeavour,  if  obliged  to  make  fome 
pymtntS)  to  make  them  with  all  pradicable 

regard 
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regard  to  due  proportion,  leffening  perhap6> 
ftill  morefome  of  the  heavieftj  and  not  giving 
a  preference,  as  in  filch  a  crifis  he  will  be- 
tempted  to  do,  to  the  moft  importunate  and 
unrelenting  creditors.  Rather  let  dieir  im«^ 
portunity  and  fcverity  have  the  effed  of 
itoftening  the  period  of  hi«  ftopping. 

If  fuch  be  the  duty  of  a  perfon  whofe  affairs 
^m  in  a  ftate  m>t  greatly  worfe  than  amlngU'^ 
ous ;  never  let  the  trader  2tGt  on  the  prefump* 
tion  of  retrieving  his  circuoiiltances  when  they 
have  become  flagrantly  infolvent.  Let  him 
c6nfider,  that  by  ftopping  fairly  at  once  he 
may  gain  acom{^te  difcharge  from  his  debts; 
.  and  that,  by  attempting  to  proceed,  he  not 
only  rifks  the  lofs  of  that  advantage,  but  ex- 
pofes  himfelf  to  a  multitude  of  temptations  i 
temptations,  namely^  tQ  fet  up  falfe  credit,  to 
engage  in  adventurous  Speculations,  to  con* 
cealment  of  the  fituation  of  his  affairs  from: 
clerks  and  others,  and  ultimately,  to  defpair  of 
mind.  Let  him  recolledt  the  qonfeioufnefs  of 
diihpnefty  and  deceit,  which  will  attend  him 
in  every  ftep  that  he  takes ;  and  the  increafed 
oblo(|uy  and  difgrace,   which  await  him  if* 
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obliged  to  fail  at  laft.  A  hafty  refolution  of 
endeavouriiig  to  (land  his  ground,  may  leave 
him  a  prey  for  life  to  forrow  and  remorfe. 
^et  him  beware  of  following  the  fclfifli  ad-^ 
vice  of  fon^e  creditor,  who  may  have  an  in^ 

tereft  in  urging  him  not  to  ftop  j  a  creditor 
whofe  debt  is  perhaps  fo  large,  as  to  ma^Q 
him  fear  left  his  own  credit  fhould  be  hurt 
by  the  failure  of  To  great  a  debtor ;  or  who 
wiihes  the  infolvent  man  to  proceed,  in  or-^ 
der  that,  by  giving  him  a  falfe  crisdit  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  he  may  at  their  expence  finally  • 
efcape  lofs  himfelf.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in 
bankruptcies  it  does  not  happen,  in  general, 
that  the  dividend  made  on  the  aflets  amounts 
to  more  than  five  or  fi^  (hillings  in  the  pound ; 
a  fad,  which  ihews  how  great  a  proneneis 
there  is  in  the  trading  world  to  forbear  too 
long  from  flopping  payment,  and  one  which 
may  itfelf  operate  as  a  ftriking  admonition  oa 
the  fubjed. 

There  arc  two  ways  in,  which  an  infolvent 
man  may  terminate  his  affairs.  One  is,  by  h 
qommiffion  of  bankruptcy;  the  other,  byfuF* 
rendering  hia  effeCts  u^ider  a  deed  of  truft^. 
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In.  the  firft  method^  an  expence  amounting 
to  about  an  hundred  pounds  i§  inciirred,  a:nd 
fome  delay  is  neceflafy.     The  advantage  tor 
the  infolvent  man  is,  that  the  confent  of  a 
certain  portion  of  his  creditors  is  fufficient 
for  his  difcharge  for  ever  from  all  his  debtsJ 
In  the  fecond  methbcj,  the  expence  is  little  j 
but  the  fignature  of  all  the  creditors  is  necef- 
lary  to  exonerate  the  individual.     If  he  has 
many  bill-creditors,  that  is  to  fay,  creditors 
w^ho  hold  bills  of  exchange  for  vsrhich  he  is 
refponfible,  a  deed  of  truft  is  impraiJiicable, 
as  the  creditors  are  not  to  be  met  with.     In- 
folvent men  are  very  apt  to  prefer  a  deed  of 
truft^  as  a  lefs  difcreditable  meafure  than  a 
commiflion  of  bankruptcy.     And,  not  urifre- 
quently,    inftead    of  bringing  matters  .  to   a 
conclufion  by  one  of  the  preceding  methods, 
they  procure  a  refpite,  by  obtaining  w^hat  is 
called  4  letter  of  licenfe  j  which  is  no  more 
than  an  agreement  from  the  creditors  to  poft- 
pone  all  claims  for  a  limited  time.     When  a 
trader  fails,  there  is  generally  a  ftruggle  to  get 
the  n^ore  favourable  courfe  adopted;  and  the 
party   cpncerned  is  frequently  guilty  of  all 
Jcinds  of  partiality  to  particular  creditors,  in 

order 
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mMr  to  gala  their  coacutrence.     From  (ach 

fxskGticeSj  however  ftrong  the  temptation,  Idt 

^very  hoi^fi:  trader  refrain. 

% 

A  i|ueftioQ  natjirally  occurs  in  this  place ; 
whether  a  perfon  who  has  failed,  and  has 
not  been  able  by  the  furrendcr  of  his  ef- 
feds  to  pay  the  full  amount  (i)  of  the  debts 
which  he  had  contraded^  is  bound  in  con- 
science to  difcharge  the  remainder,  if  he  ihould 
afterwstfds  find  himfelf  able.  In  feme  cafes 
he  is  under  no  fuch  obligation.  But,  ia 
order  to  difcern  clearly  in  what  cafes  the  obr 
ligation  ekifts,  and  of  what  nature  it  is,  it  will 
be  requifite  to  enquire  iiito  the  letter  and  the 
ijpirit  of  the  law  of  the  land  refpeding  bank- 

(I)  <^  The  bankrupt,  upc>n  his  examinaition,  is  bound 
*<  upon  pain  of  death  to  make  a  full  difcovery  of  all  hUi 
*^  eftate  and  efie&s,  a«  well  in  ezp^edancy  asjn  poflefiion^ 
'<  and  how  he  has  difpofed  of  the  fame  5  together  with 
^  all  books  and  writings  relating  thereto;  and  is  to  deliver 
•*  up  all  in-  his  own  power  to  the  commiiEoaers,  except 
<<  the  necefiary  apparel  of  }^f<^»  his  wife  and  bis  cfail-* 
<*  dren;  or  in  cafe  he  eonceals.  or  embezzles  any  efie&a 
<*  ta  the  amount  of  20  L  or  withholds  any  books  or  writ* 
««  ings  with  intent  to  defraud  liis  creditors,  he  fliall  be 
^  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of'^lergy,"  BIackftone# 
^Oth  edit.  vol.  ii.  p»  48a. 

rupt$. 
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riipts.  The  law  leaves  all  fubfcquent  property 
acquired  by  the  bankrupt  open  to  feizure,  on. 
$tccount  of  debts  contracted  before  his  failure^ 
^i^d  remaining  unpaid,  pnlefs  a  certain  pro:* 
portion  of  his  creditors,  of  a  fpecified  de^ 
fcription,  have  concurred  in  panting  him  a 
certi^cate  of  liis  having  made  an  ingenuous 
difcovery  of  his  efFe<flSj  and  of  his  having 
conformed  in  all  points  to  the  diredions  of 
the  ftatutes.  This  certificate,  on  being  allowed 
after  due  enquiry  by  the  Lprd  Chancellor, 
fecures  to  the  banliirupt,  together  with  othec 
privileges,  a  legfd  indemnity  from  all  un- 
fatisfied  cldms.  The  law  likewife  points  out 
^veral  cafes  (/)  in  which  the  certificate  ought, 
not  to  be  regarded ;  or,  if  granted,  may  be 
^terwards  fuperfeded.  It  may  therefore  be 
ilate^  as  the  firft  general  rule  on  this  fub-^ 
je£t,  that  if  a  perfon  who  has  obtained  his 

(/)  See  thefi^  cafc9  eiwx^erated  in  Blackftooe^  vqI«  ii« 
p.  484.  The  bankrupt  alfo,  on  prefentuig  the  certificate. 
to  the  Chancellor,  or  to  the  Judges  appointed  by  him  to 
inve^igate  the  m^itter,  muft  make  oath  that  it  was  obtain^ 
ed  without  fraud,  p.  483*  If  it  Ibould  afterwards  be 
jdifcovered  that  he  had  then  perjured  himfelf,  the  certi- 
ficate, on  a  proper  application,  would  certainly  be  an« 
pulled* 

certificate 
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certificate  (hall  be  confcious  that  he  has  con- 
cealed feme  fa£t  from  his  creditors,  intention* 
ally,  or  even  unintentionally  (for  he  is  not 
to  reap  advantage  from  his  own  negligence), 
the  difcovery  of  which  would  in  his  opinion 
have  prevented  it  from  being  granted  j  he  is 
bound  in  ftrid  juftice  not  only  to  provide  the 
beft  means  in  his  power  for  paying  the  full 
amount  of  their  refpe6tiVe  debts,  but  like  wife 
to  difcharge  them  from  time  to  time  with 
reafonabie  difpatch,  in  proportion  as  he  (hall 
find  himfelf  able* 

But  further^  the  bankrupt  laws  give  advan- 
tages to  the  infolveiit  trader  over  other  infol- 
▼ent  perfons,  only  on  the  ground  of  his  in- 
folvency  proceeding  from  fome  misfortune, 
peculiarly  incident  to  trade :  and  are  defigned 
for  the  benefit  pf  fuch  traders  only  as  are  both 
honeft  {m)  and  induftrious.      Nay,  "  unlefs 

it  fliall  appear  that  the  bankrupt*s  inability 

to  pay  his  debts  arofe  from  fome  cafual  lofs ; 

he  may,  upon  convifliion  by  indidment  of 
♦•  fuch  grofs  miiconduft  and  negligence,  be 

(m)  See  Blackflone,  vol.  ii.  p.  474. 

**  fet 
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•*  fet  up  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours,  and  have 

^*  one  of  his  ears  nailed  to  the  fame,  and  cut 

"  off  («)."    This  fevere  ftatute,  though  I  know 

not  that  it  has  been  carried  into  execution  in 

a  fingle  inftance,  is  itfelf  a  fufficient  proof  of 

the  law  not  having  intended  that  men  who 

have  been  guilty  of  flagrant  imprudence,  care- 

leffnefs,  or  extravagance,  fhould  be  indulged 

by  their  creditors  with  certificates.     Let  us 

fuppofe  then,  that  a  bankrupt  has  been  guilty 

of  thefe  faults,  and  is  known  to  have  been 

guilty  of  them  by  his  creditors;  of  whom, 

notwithftanding,  a*lrequifue  number  think  fit 

to  grant  him  a  certificate.  Thofe  who  fign 
k  may  be  {p)  culpable  for  acceding  to  that 
meafure  j  but  undoubtedly  they  relinquiih  aH 

\n)  Blackftone,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 
'  (a)  The  difcretlonary  power  of  granting  or  refufing  cer- 
tificatcg  to  bankrupts,  with  which  creditors  are  invefted  by 

the  law,  ought  to  be  employed  in  conformity  to  the  pur- 
pofe  for  which  it  was  conferred,  to  promote  the  public 
good.  It  affords  an  opportunity  of  giving  encouragement 
to  the  deferving,  and  of  difcountenancing  men  of  fufpicious 
ch^irafters.  Too  great  facility  in  figning  certificates;  by 
confounding,  as  far  as  it  operates,  the  diftindion  betweiea 
right  and  wrong,  is  not  lefs  injurious  to  the  community 
dian  the  oppofite  extreme* 

10  further 


further  claims  im  the  bankrupti     He  Hand* 
from  that  moment  difcharged  from  every  oblU 
gation  oijujlict  to  pay  them  a  fingle  additional 
farthings  however  ample  may  be  the  property 
which  he  afterwards  acquires.     But  with  re- 
{^tOi  to  thofe  creditors  who  did  not  (ign  his 
certificate,  he  feems  to  remain  iii  a  diflferent 
predicament.  The  Unfatisfied  demands,  of  thefe 
men  are  not  prejudiced  in  the  eye  of  con-^ 
fcience,  though  annulled  in  law,  by  the  re-* 
prehenfible  lenity  of  the  former ;  of  which 
they  manifefted  their  complete  difapprobation 
in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  legiflature^ 
namely,  by  refufing  to  concur  in  a  certificate^ 
which,  according  to  the  fpirit  and  meaning  of 
the  ftatutes,    ought  to   have  been  withheld 
on  the  part  of  the  creditors,  and  ought  not  to 
have  been  accepted  by  the  bankrupt  for  the 
purpofe  of  evading  future  payments,  which 
he  might  be  able  and  bound  in  confcience  to 
make.    If  thefe  obfervatiojis  are  well  founded^ 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  fecond  geaeral  rule  ; 

* 

that  under  the  circumftances  which  have 
been  ftated,  he  is  bound  in  juftice  (juftice,  I 
mean,  as  meafured  by  confcience,  not  bylaw) 
to  pay  thofe  of  his  creditors  who  did  not  fign 

•  the 
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the  certificate,  the  remainder  of  their  debts^^ac- 
cording  to  his  fuMeqrtent  abiKty,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  he  would  have  been  had  he  obtaitied 
his  eertificate  by  frauds  .  '  -  - 


>  •  h 


Some  other  cafes,  varying  in  feveral  point? 
from  thofe  which  we  have  been  inveftigating, 
mi^t  yet  be  jiropofed.  I  do  not  however 
enter  into  them,  as  the  enqiriry  would  lead  into 
minute  and  tedious  details ;  and  as  it  would  in 
fa<3:  be  fuperfluous,  fince  they  may  be  rcfolved 
by  an  application  of  thofe  pnnciplcs  on  which 
the  preceding  general  rules  are  founded* 

If  it  be  afked,  whether  a  bankrupt  is  bound 
by  thofe  rules  only  to  the  payment  of  the  fpe- 
eific  fumrs  which  he  owes,  or  to  the  further 
payment  of  intereft ;  and,  yhether  his  obliga- 
tion to  pay  either  the  one  or  the  other  may 
not  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  his  fu- 
ture property  is  acquired ;  the  anfwers  to  both 
thefe  queftions  are  obvious.  The  reafons 
which  oblige  him  in  confcience  to  pay  the 
principal  fums,  oblige  him  equally  to  repay 
foch  of  them  with  intereft,  as  he  would  have 
been  bouod  thus  to  repay  if  he  had  not  failed. 

14  And 
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And  jthey  oblige  him  to  difcharge  both,  prin- 
cipal and  intercft  by  the  application  of  any 
property  over  which  he  finds  himfelf  pofleffed 
of  a  legal  power  of  difpofal ;  whatever  be  the 
means  by  which  that  property  has  come  into 
his  hands. 

.  Wh6n  a  number  of  partners  have  become 
bankrupts  through  the  bad  behaviour  of  one  Qf 
them»  the  foregoing  obfervations,  though  ap- 
plicable to  all  of  them  (for  each  had .  made 
himfelf  in  a  great  degree  refponfible  for  the 
conduQ:  of  the  other),  prefs  with  efpecial  force 
on  the  culpable  perfon ;  and  (hould  render 
him  particularly  defirous  of  contributing  ia 
proportion  to  his  future  ability  to  make  up, both 
to  his  creditors  and  to  his  former  aflbciates,  the 
loffes  vyhich  they  fuftained  through  his  blames- 
able, proceedings. 

In  the  next  plape  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in 
moft  of  the  inftances  wherein  the  bankrupt 
pay  ftand  exempt  from  the  imperious  de- 
mands of  juftice,  he  will  feel  his  confcience 
affailed  by  the  no  lefs  powerful  'impulfe  of 
Chriftian  benevolence.  Though  his  failure 
'  has 
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lias  been  owing  neither  to  mifcdnduft  nor  to 
tiegiigence ;  though  every  one  of  his  proceed- 
ings has  been  free  from  the  flighteft  tindlure 
of  diflionefty  ot  deceit ;  yet  when  he  is  after- 
wards bleflcd  with  wealth,  if  he  beholds  thofe 
who  have  fufiered  by  his  misfortune?  ftniggling 
with  calamities  or  pining  in  want,  and  ftrctches 
not  forth  his  hand  to  relieve  them ;  he  may 
be  as  criminal  iri  the  fight  of  his  Maker  as  if 
he  were  detaining  what  was  ftridly  and  abfo* 
lutely  their  own^  In  this  cafe  the  line  of  duty 
is  evident.  In  others  lefs  ftrong  he  muft  judge 
by  a  fair  comparifon  of  the  fituation  of  himfelf 
and  his  family^  with  that  of  his  former  credit- 
ors,  what  are  the  meafures  which  either  grati- 
tude or  charity  requires  him  to  adopt  f  whetheT 
they  Call  upon  him  to  make  up  his  deficiencies 
to  the  whole  number,  or  only  to  a  part ;  to 
difcharge  them  fooner,  6r  later ;  completely^ 
or  but  to  a  certain  degree ;  with  intereft,  or 
without  it.  But  let  him  judge,  as  he  would 
tvifli  others  under  finiilar  circumftances  to 
judge  towards  himfelf,  with  caftdour  and  im- 
partiality J  let  him  even  determine  beforehand 
to  incline  to  the  humane  and  generous  fide. 
The  bias  of  felf- intereft  will  fufficiently  bring 
VOL.  II.  .  S  him 
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him  back  to  the  fide  of  parfimony.  As  for 
men  who,  after  paying  fcanty  dividends, 
employ  fubfequent  affluence  in  luxury  and 
parade,  regardlefs  of  the  fituation  of  their  un*- 
happy  creditors ;  they  deferve  to  be  claffed 
with  criminals  of  the  moft  infemoUs  de- 
fer iption. 

The  obfervations  which  have  been  made 
refpefting  bankrupts  may  eafily  be  applied  to 
the  fituation  of  an  infolvent  trader,  who  has 
fettled  his  affairs  by  a  deed  of  truft,  With  fuch 
changes  as  the  nature  and  terms  of  the  deed 
obvioufly  require. 

After  having  addrefled  the  foregoing  obfer- 
vations  to  the  trader  who  has  failed,  and  has 

*  retrieved  his  circumftances,  it  may  not  be  im-^ 
proper  to  conclude  the  fubje£t  with  a  fhort 
admonition  to  the  creditor.     If  the  former 

.ought  to  be  prompt  as  tvrell  as  juft  in  offering, 
the  latter  Ihould  be  delicate  and  fcrupulous  in 
accepting*  Even  in  cafes  where  ftri£t  juftice 
gives  him  a  right  to  the  fum  laid  before  him, 
and  much  more  on  occafions  where  he  has  no 
fuch  claim,    it  may  frequently  happen  that 

what 
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\ehat  the  one  is  bound  in  confcience  to  tender, 
it  would  be  ungenerous  and  mor?.lly  wrong  in 
the  other  to  receive; 

A  few  remarks  refpefting  the  general  difti 
jpofitions  of  a  trader,  and  his  habits  in  private 
life,  may  be  fubjoined  in  the  next  place. 

The  man  who  is  conftantly  engaged  in  one 
particular  employment,  and  accuftomed  to  di-« 
ttOi  his  thoughts  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year  into  the  fame  channel,  frequently  acquires 
a  narrow  turn  of  m^ind.  Like  the  furveyot 
who  traverfes  a  country  for  the  purpofe  of 
laying  out  a  turnpike  road,  regardlefs  of  its 
beauties,  and  carelefs  as  to  its  fertility,  and  at-^ 
tending  to  its  inequalities  merely  with  an  eye 
to  the  forming  of  a  communication  between 
them,  to  the  quantity  of  materials  which  will 
be  wanting,  and  the  fa.cility  with  which  they 
liiay  be  procured ;  he  negle£ls  to  exercife  his 
underftanding  in  enlarged  and  compirehenfivef 
Views  of  the  various  objeifts  around  him  ;  and, 
if  he  contemplates  them  at  all,  meafures  them 
only  by  that  limited  and  inadequate  fcale,  to 
which  he  has  been  ufed  to  refer  the  concerns 

S  a  of 
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of  his  private  occupation.     Of  all  the  profefw 
fions  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  and 
middle  clafles  of  fociety,  none*  perhaps  lead 
more  diredly  to  contracted  ideas  than  thofe 
which  confift  in  buying  and  felling,  in  cafting 
up  accounts,,  in  calculating  pecuniary  rilks  and 
advantages,  and  in  the  uniform  tranfadtions  of 
the  counting-houfe  and  the  fhpp.     To  guard 
the  youth  deftined  for  fuch  a  fituation  from 
falling  into  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  and  ha- 
bituating himfelf  to  partial  and  confined  views 
of  things,  it  is  peculiarly  defirable   that  his 
mind  fhould  be  cultivated,  his  faculties  ex- 
panded, and  his  ideas  taught  to  expatiate  in  a 
wid^  and  ample  rangeyby  a  liberal  and  learned 
education.     The  negfedt  of  his  improvement 
in  literature  is  the  ^more  blameabfe,  as  he  will 
probably  l>e  fnatched  away  from  fchools  and 
tutors,  and  initiated  into  the  myfteries  and  im- 
merfed  in  the  details  of  his  future  employ- 
ment, at  an  earlier  age  than  his  companions^ 
who  are  intended  for  the  church,  for  phyfic, 
or  for  the  bar.     But  let^  him  not ^  abandon  his 

ftudies  when  he  commences  a  man-of  bufinefs^ 
Let  him  not  throw  afide  his  armour  when  he 
wants  it  the  moft.     Let  him  f^duloufly  devote 

7  X  his 
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his  leifure,  let  him  feduloufly  redeem  from 
fcenes  of  trifling  amufement  leifure  that  it  may 
be  devoted,  to  the  perufal  of  eminent  authors, 
antient  as  well  as  modern,  to  works  of  general 
information,  of  fcience,  and  of  tafte.  Many 
^  wary  father  would  ftart  at  thefe  words,  as 
indicating  the  high  road  to  ruin.  Many  a 
wary  father  has  inculcated  on  his  fpn  that  trade 
has  nothing  to  do  with  learning.  The  faga-» 
cious  parent  confiders  all  reading,  except  that 
of  day-books,  tables  of  intereft,  invoices,  and* 
orders  from  correfpondents,  as  indifpoflng  the 
mind  to  commerce,  and  as  a  wafte  of  valuable 
time;  as  never  contributing  to  the  gaining  of 
money,  and  too  often  to  the  fpending  of  it. 
Bui  let  not  the  fon  be  a  trader,  unlefs  he  may 
be  fomething  more.  Let  him  alfo  be  a  virtu-r 
ous,  wife,  and  enlightened  man,  at  once  a^ 
benefit  and  an  ornament  to  fociety.  Fathers. 
of  families,  who  have  fons  irl  trade,  ought  to 
encourage  them  in  rational  and  improving  pur- 
fuits,  and  warn  them  againfl:  trifling  away, 
as  is  often  done,  all  the  i-emainder  of  the  day, 
after  bufinefs  is  over,  in  idle  Qo;iverfation. 
And  if  parents  are  confcious  of  a  deficiency  of 
knowledge  in  themfelves,   with   the  greater 

\  S>3  e^rnefti- 
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carneftnefs  fliould  they  excite  their  fons  to  the 
attainment  of  more.  Thefe  obfervations  may 
be  extended  to  perfons  who  have  young  men 
deftined  for  trade  under  their  care,  either  2^s 
apprentices  or  on  anv  other  footing. 

Let  the  trader  keep  a  conftant  and  vigilant 
eye  over  the  habits  of  his  mind  and  the  work- 
ings of  his  heart,  left  he  fhould' gradually  be 
abforbed  in  mere  worldly  concerns ;  left  he 
fhould  contract  a  covetous  and  niggardly 
Ipirit,  eftimating  too  highly  the  importance  of 
riches,  and  unwilling  to  apply  them  to  their 
proper  ufe.  Above  all  things  let  him  not  de- 
pend folely  or  principally  onhimfelf,norafcribq 
his  fuccefs  folely  or  principally  to  his  own  ex- 
ertions. "  Beware  ( /)  that  thciu  forget  not  the 
**  Lord  thy  God ;  left  when  thou  haft  eaten 
•*  and  art  full,  and  haft  built  goodly  houfes, 
**  and  dwelt  therein ;  and  when  thy  herds  and 
**  thy  floclfs  multiply,  and  thy  filver  and  thy 
•*  gold  is  multiplied,  and  all  that  thou  haft  is 
f *  multiplied  j  then  thine  heart  be  lifted  up— 

(/)  Deut.  viii.  ii.  i8. 
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^  and  thou  fay  in  thine  heart,  ^  My  power 
**  and  the  might  of   my  hand    hath  gotten 
*^  me    this  wealth — But  thou  fhalt  remem- 
^'  her  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  for  it  is  he  that 
*'  giveth  thee    power  to  get  wealth."      To 
the  Supreme  Difpofer  of  all  things  let  him 
be  grateful  in  profperity,  let  him  be  cheer- 
fully   fubmiffive    in  misfortunes.      Let  him 
not  repine  when  his  hopes  are  croffed  ;    pop 
envy  thofe  to  whom  Providence  may  appear 
more   bountiful.      Let  him  not   vilify   and 
calumniate  his  competitors  ;    nor   fufFer  the 
feeds  of  hatred  towards  them  to  find  Ihelter 
for  a  moment  in  his  breaft.     Let  him  be  can- 
did  to  merit,  even  in  a  rival.     Let  him  lookt 
with  kindnefs  on  young  beginners  in  his  own 
occupation,  and  remember  that  the  world  is 
large  enough  for  him  and  them.    Let  him  omit 
no   favourable  opportunity  of  admonifhing 
the  thoughtlefs,  of  encouraging  the  deferving, 
of  aiding  the  unfortunate,  of  difcountenancing 
the  idle,  the  fraudulent,  and  the  vicious.     In 
a  word,  let  him  ftudy  to  promote  in  others 
the  practice  of  thofe  virtues  whiqh  he  feels 
incumbent  on  himfelf. 

34  It 
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-  It  may  be  neceflary  to  fuggeft  to  the  trader 
a  particular  caution  againft  infringing  the  Sab* 
bath.  Let  him  not  imitate  thofe  among  his 
brethren  who  make  it  a  mere  day  of  pleafure 
and  conviviality;  orvsrho,  being  prevented  by 
eftabliflied  cuftom  from  opening  their  countr 
ing-houfes  and  {hops,  fhew  by  employing  it 
in  cafting  up  books  and  w^riting  letters  on 
bufmefs,  that  principle  would  not  detain  them 
from  their  ordinary  occupation.  A  (Iridt  atten*^ 
tion  to  the  proper  duties  of  the  feventh  day,  in 
addition  to  the  daily  duties  of  religion,  is  not 
more  than  fufBcient  to  teach  him  who  is  en^ 
gaged  during  the  fix  days  in  "  laying  up  trea- 
**  fure  on  earth,"  *'  that  his  firft  concern  is  to 
**  lay  up  treafure  in  heaven." 


In  feleding  the  perfdns  with  whom  he  con- 
neds  himfelf  in  partnerfhip,  while  the  trader 
rcfleds,  that  one  ignorant,  carelefs,  of  adven-^ 
turous  -man  may  impair  the  credit  and  bring 
on  the  ruin  of  his  affociates;  let  him  not  un^ 
dervalue  the  danger  to  which  his  own  priq- 
ciples  may  be  expofed  by  continual  iiitercourf^ 
with  a  man  of  immpral  charafter.     Let  him 

remem- 
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remember  top,  that  the  charadler  of  the  per- 
fons  whom  he  felefts  to  be  his  friends  and  the 
companions  of  his  leifure  hours,  will  have  a 
manifeft  effect,  not  only,  as  has  been  alrtsidf 
mentioned,  on  his  credit,  but  alfo  on  his  man- 
ners  and  private  conduct.  The  intimacies  of 
a  trader  are  commonly  formed  on  mercan- 
tile principles.  He  is  apt  to  aflbciate  chiefly 
with  men  engaged  in  commerce,  with  brokers, 
cuftomers,  and  others,  by  whofe  inftrumenta- 

lity  he  may  gain  money;  and  to  aflTociate  with 
them  not  merely  from  fimilarity  of  purfuits, 

and  the  necefTary  connections  of  bufmefs,  l?at 
from  an  habitual  attention  to  profit,  and  a  foli- 
citude  to  turn  even  the  moments  of  relaxation 
to  pecuniary  advantage.     Through  the  influ- 
ence of  lurking  avarice,  he  is  prone  to  confi- 
der  little,  either  the  religious,  moral,  or  mental 
qualities  of  his  acquaintance,  except  as  far  as 
they  may  be  likely  to  make  him  poorer.    And 
through    the    fame    influence    he   fometimes 
renders  himfelf  defervedly  unhappy  through 
life,    by    making    wealth  and  lucrative  con- 
nexions the  grand  objedt  of  matrimonial  en- 
gagements. 

It 
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It  frequently  happens  that  men  over-rate 
the  good  which  they  have  done  ;  and  pqrhaps 
it  is  equally  common  for  them  to  have  con* 
iidered  too  little  the  good  which  they  might 
have  done.     The  fervices  which  a  perfon  en- 
gaged in  a 'liberal  line  of  trade  or  bufinefs  may 
render  to  the  public  by  an  upright  difchargq 
of  the  duties  of  his  occupation,  and  a  diUger^t 
attention  to  the  opportunities    of   ufefulnef$ 
which  it  affords,  are  not  fufEciently  regarded. 
He  who  purfues  his  employment  for  it$  proper 
ends;  and  conduds  hin^felf  on  principles  of . 
equity  and  benevolence;  who    fcrupuloufly 
obeys  the  precepts  of  religion,  and  the  laws  of 
his  country ;  who  feeks  no  unfair  or  unrea- 
fonable  advantages,  nor  takes  them  even  when 
they  qbtrqde  themfelves  upon  him  for  accept- 
ance ;    who  withftands  pernicious  combina- 
tions, and  dares  eyen  to  fet  the  example  of 
breaki;>g  diflioneft  and  difingenuous  cufloms  ; 
who  joins  opennjefs  to  prudence,  and  bene- 
ficence to  frugality;  who  fliews  himfelf  candi^ 
to  his  rivals,  modeft  in  fuccefs,  ^nd  cheerful 
under  difappointments ;  and  who  adorns  his 
profeffional  knowledge  with  the  yarious  ap- 
quilitions  of  an  enlarged  and  cultivated  under- 

ftanding^ 
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{landing,  is  a  benefadior  to  his  country  and 
to  mankind.  His  example  and  his  influence 
operate  at  once  on  the  circle  in  which  he 
moves,  and  gradually  extend  themfelves  far 
and  wide.  Others  who  have  been  witnefles 
of  his  proceedings  and  his  virtues,  imitate 
them  bojh ;  and  become  the  centres  of  im- 
provement to  additional  circles.  Thus  a  broad 
foundation  is  laid  for  purifying  trade  from 
the  real  flains  which  it  has  contraded,  and 
of  refcuing  it  from  the  difgraceful  imputa- 
tions  with  which  it  is  undefervedly  charged. 
And  it  is  thus  that  even  a  fmgle  individual 
may  contribute  in  no  fmall  degree  to  pro- 
dace  a  moral  revolution  in  the  commercial 
charadler. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  illuftrate  fome  of 
the  general  principles  and  obfervations  which 
have  been  laid  down,  by  applying  them  to 
the  conduct  of  bankers,  merchants,  faftors  or 
agents,  and  manufacturers,  confidered  under 
diftindt  heads  j  and  to  fubjoin  fuch  remarks 
in  their  proper  places  as,  in  confequence  of 
their  referring  chiefly  or  entirely  to  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  claflfes  of  men,  could  not  be 

diftindly 
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diftinftly  introduced  in  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter. 

There  are  two  points  concerning  which 
I  would  briefly  explain  my  intentions  before  I 
enter  upon  this  inveftigation. 

Perfons  who  are  ranged  under  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  heads,  occafionally  praCtife  . 
the  bufmefs  of  thofe  who  are  ftationed  under 
another.     The  banker  and  the  merchant,  for 
example,  in  tranfafting  bufinefs  for  other  per- 
fons, often  a£);  as  agents  ;  and  the  great  manu* 
fadurer  frequently  treads  almoft  in  the  fteps 
of  the  merchant.     But  I  Qiall  feldom  detain 
the  reader  by  anticipating  or  by  repeating  ad-r 
monitions,  however  applicable  to  the  perfons 
immediately  under  confideration,  which  ipay 
be  found  by  turning  a  few  pages  forward  or 
backward,  though  applied  in  thofe  pages  to 
men  of  a  different  defcription.     Neither  ihall 
I  attempt  to  enumerate  the  vaft  variety  of  par- 
ties, and  of  particular  temptations, 
in  the  courfe  of  bufinefs  to  thofe 
ngaged  in  any  of  the  employments 
I  am  about  to  fpeakj  but  fliall  con- 
tent 
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tent  myfelf  with  noticing  fome  few  leading 
inftances  of  the  one  and  of  the  other.  Fof 
the  remarks  which  will  naturally  occur  dur- 
ing the.  examination  of  thofe  inftances  will 
be  fufficlent  to  dired  a  confcientious  man 
to  a  right  determination  refpe£ting  duties 
which  arife  under  different  circumftances, 
and  temptations  which  appear  under  a  differ- 
ent ihape. 

I.  Bankers  form  the  firft  clafs  of  which  we 
are  to  treat. 

The  bufinefs  of  a  banker,  confidered  in  the 
fimpleft  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
metropolis,  con fi ft s  in  receiving  the  money  of 
others  as  a  depofit,  and  in  making  a  profit  on 
fuch  a  portion  of  it  as  he  prefumes  they  will 
not  call  for  within  a  certain  period.  That  fum 
he  vefts  in  lajided,  or  government,  or  other 
fecurities;  or  employs  it,  as  is  more  frequently 
the  cafe,  in  .difcounting  bills  of  exchange  for 
his  cuftomers,  who  are  the  more  difpofed 
by  this  accommodation  to  keep  cafh  in  his 
hands. 


It 
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It  has  happened,  however,  in  confequencd 
of  the  great  increafe  of  country  traders  and 
manufafturers,  and  more  efpecially  of  country 
banks,  that  another  very  confiderable  branch 
of  bufinefs  has  been  fuperadded  to  the  fore-* 
going.  For  many  of  the  country  traders  and 
manufadurers,  and  all  the  country  banks, 
having  occafion  for  corrcfpondents  in  Lon- 
don, the  London  bankers  have  ettgroffed  al- 
mofi  the  v^hole  of  this  employment ;  which 
they  are  commonly  able  to  execute  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate^  and  more  to  the  fatisfadlion:  oi 
their  country  cuftomers,  than  London  mer- 
chants,- or  any  mere  agents^  This  branch  of 
bufinefs  confifts  in  procuring  acceptance  and 
receiving  payment  for  all  remittances  of  bills 
payable  in  London  which  the  houfe  in  the 
country  fends  up ;  and  iii  accepting  and  pay-^ 
ing  as  many  bills  as  the  country  corre-* 
Ipondent  has  occafion  to  draw;  together 
with  a  few  incidental  tranfa£lions,  as  lodging 
credit  for  him  abroad,  negotiating  for  him 
bills  on  foreign  countries,  and  paying  foreiga 
bills  -drawn  upon  the  London  banker  on- 
account  of  the  cuftomers  of  the  country 
bank* 

Objec- 
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Objedions  are  fometimes  made  to  this  .new 
department  in  the  banking  line.  The  preva- 
fence  however  of  the  pradtice,  in  which  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  thing  juftly  dero- 
gatory to  the  character  of  a  banker,  affords  a 
ftrong  prefumption  oT  its  utility.  The  novelty 
of  a  pradlice,  though  apt  to  excite  unfavourable 
obiervations,  efpecially  on  the  part  pf  thofe 
who  fuffer  by  the  diverfion  of  bufinefs  into  the 
new  channel,  is  no  proof  that  it  is  wrong.  The 
innovation  in  queftion  fliould  be  eftimated, 
like  all  others,  according  to  its  real  merits ; 
and  fhould  be  exempted  from  fufpicious  in- 
finuations,  unlefs  it  can  be  Ihewn  to  be  unfafe 
to  the  individuals  engaged  in  it,  or  incon-r 
fiftent  with  their  other  trarxfa£lions,  or  repug- 
nant in  its  effefts  tp  the  public  gpod^ 

The  nature  of  country  banks  remains  yet 
to  be  ftated.  One  part  of  their  bufmefs  is 
bearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  clafs  of 
London  bankers  firft  defcribed;  yet,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  res'eive  depofits,  and  make 
Jpayments,  not  merely  in  cafh,  as  the  London 
banker  does,  but  eithei^  in  cafh,  or  their  own 
notes  on  the  fpot,  or  in  bills  on  London,  at 

the 
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the  option  of  the  cuftomer;  and  that  ttie  raaritf^ 

ner  of  <:hatrge  for  their  trouble  varies  from  that 

adopted  in  the  metropolis,  and  generally  con-^ 

lifts  in  fome  advantage  in  the  mode  of  drawing 

bills,  or  in  a  commiffion.    On  the  other  hand^ 

fome  intereft  is  allowed  by  moft  country  banks 

on  the  depofits  committed  to  them  in  the  way 

of  bufinefs.    It  is  alfo  a  common  practice  with 

the  country  banker  to  iflue^  and  circulate  a» 

widely  as  poflible,  and  chiefly  by  the  payments 

made  to  cuftomers,  his  own  notes- for  fmalt  fum* 

payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand;  a  pradlice 

from  which  the  London  banker  is  precluded,- 

by  the  decided  preference  which  the  notes 'of 

the  bank  of   England  have  obtained  in  the 

capital.  It  is  ufual  likewife  with  country  badkt 

to  draw  into  theif  hands,  from  perfons  not 

keeping  any  regular  account  with  them,  ijery 

confiderable  fums  at  low  intereft;  for  which' 

fuxns  they  give  intereft  notes  payable  to  thi& 

order   of  the  depofitor.      Erom"^  thefe  three 

fources,  nafmely,  fir  ft,  the  depofit  ©f  cuftoraers 
in  the  common  way  of  bufinefs,  for  which  in- 
tereft, is  allowed, or  not,according  to  theeuftorat 
of  the  place;  fecondly,  the  circulation  of  bank 
notes;  and  thirdly,  the  emiffion  of  intereft 

noted 
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notes,  that  fund  is  raifed,  which,  together  with 
his  owfi  capital,  the  banker  has  to  lend  out  j  \ 

ifter  making  fuch  a  refervation  of  cafli  in  the 
houfe,  6r  in  the  hands  of  his  London  bankef,  , 
as  is'necefiary  to  meet  ciirrent  demands;  This 
money  he  lends  chiefly  to  his  trading  cuftoiner* 
-on  the  fecurity  of  bills^  or  perhaps  on  their  own 
fingle  fecurity,  as  the  credit  of  the  Individual 
and  the  ufage  of  the  place  may  bfe  j  thus  dlA- 
jpofing  them  not  only  to  keep  cafh  with  him, 
but  likewife  to  exert  their  influence,  in  pro*  * 
portion  to  the  accommodations  which  flie^  -  .  , 
teceive,  in  promoting  thci  circulation  of  hiS 
notes,  and  in  introducing  hiht  in  various  way^ 
to  additional  em|)loyment.  The  intereft  ac-  , 
cruing  on  the  money  thifs  lent  out,  together 

• 

with  the  commiflion  and  other  advatitages  on 
drawing  bills,  all  lofles,  charges,  and  allowances 
being  firft  deduced,  conftitutes  his  profits. 

•This  previous  deiinition  of  the  feVeral  clafl^e* 
of  bankers  has  been 'given  in  order  4p  render 
the  obfervations  tjiat  folldw  n!K)re  gdnerally 
intelligibie.  The  defcription  of,  the  ftv^et^ 
branches  of  the  bufinefs  of  count^'y  banks  has 
been  more  particularly  enlarged  upoit,'for  the 

VOL.  11^  T  fake 
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fake  of  meeting  fairly  in  the  firft  place  the 
general  and  fometimes  controverted  queftioii 
of  their  utility.  Any  profeflion  or  branch  of 
a  ptofejBion  neceiTarily  detrimental,  or  appear* 
ing  on  fufficient  evidence  extremely  likely  to 
be  detrimental,  to  the  public  good  ought  to 
be  relinquifhed  by  every  man.  But  if  there 
be  any  bufinefs  that  labours  in  any  of  its 
bram^hes  under  unmerited  fufpicion ;  it  may 
obvioufly  be  ufeful  to  remove  that  fufpicion 
from  the  minds  not  only  of  profeflional  perfons, 
whofe  acquaintance  with  the  fubje£t  makes 
them  lefs  likely  to  be  mifled,  but  alfo  of  other 
men^  more  liable  to  mifapprehenfion. 


From  the  defcription  which  has  been  given 

of  a  country  banker's  bufinefs,  it  feems  evi- 
dent that^  from  its  different  branches  properly 
condu£i:edy  benefit  muft  refult  to  his  cuftom-* 
ers  and  to  the  public  r  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  is  any  part  of  it  whi^h  is  neceflfarily 
and  in  itfelf  in  any  degree  blameable.  Indeed 
it  is  obferrabje,  that  there  isno  part  of  it 
which  can  be  condemned  without  involving 
in  the  condemnation  fome  other  refpedtable 
clafs  of  men.    If  a  country  banker  faiisfies  the 

demands 
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demands  ujioii  him  not  always  by  paying  cafli 
like  the  London  banker,  but  perhaps  by  bills 
on  London ;  fo  does  the  country  merchant,  as 
^ell  as  the  merchant  in  foreign  parts:  and  by 
Wlls  of  the  fame  nature,  and  drawn  in  the  fame 
tanner*    If  he  takes  in  morley  at  intereft^  this 
^^  no  uncommon  pradice  with  other  men. 
^^^dence  and  the  particular  terms  of  the  loan, 
COlvfidered  in  ccHipedlion  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  fum  borrowed  is  laid  out  again,  are 
the  criterions  of  the  propriety  of  the  tranfac- 
tion.    The  great  chartered  banks  of  Scotland 
alfo  give  intereft  on  their  depofits,  to  the  evi- 
dent advantage  of  that  country  as  well  as  of 
themfelves.      If  he  iffues  notes  payable  on 
demand,  which  are  a  fubftitute  for  the  fpecie 
of  the  country  ;  fo  do  the  chartered  banks  of 

Scotlantl,  fo  does  the  bank  of  England. 
Without  juftifying  therefore  in  any  degree  the 
abufes  of  any  of  the  branches  of  his  bufinefs 
which  in  various  inftances  hate  happened, 
(abufes  which  it  will  be  the  object  of  forae  parts 
of  this  chapter  to  expofe  and  reprobate,)  it  may 
be  affirmed  in  the  outfet,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bufinefs  of  a  country  banker  either  wrong 
in  its  own  nature,or  even  peculiarly  hazardous. 

T  2  PifmifT- 
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Difmifling  therefore  the  queftion  of  thef 
utility  of  country  banks,  I  proceed  to  fpeak  of 
fome  of  the  duties  which  belong  to  bankers  in 
general.  Thofe  relating  to  credit  feem  proper 
to  be  noticed  in  the  firft  place.  The  fubjeft 
of  credit,  as  afFeding  traders  of  every  clafe^ 
.  involves  moral  coniiderations  of  much  im-* 
portance;  and  has  already  been  in  fome 
degfee  inveftigated  in  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter.  It  is  neceflary  at  prefent  to  purfue 
into  detail  fome  of  the  general  principles  there 
ftatcd ;  and  to  ^Ihew  in  what  refpeds,  wheu 
unfolded,  they  are  in  an  ei^cial  maiit^r  appli-* 
cable  to  bankers. 

The  duty  of  a  banker  with  refpeO:  toxredit 
confift?  in  ftriving  adually  to  deferve  it,  and 
in  fcrupuloufly  abftaining  from  alt  irnproper 
methods  of  acquiring  and  of  fupportijig  it. 

One  of  the  natural  and  moft  obvious 
foundations  of  credit  is  the  pofleffion  of  fuf- 
ficient  wealthr  It  is  not  abfolutely  and  lini- 
verfally  neceflary  to  the  credit  and  fafety  of  a 
banking-houfe  that  a  capital  fhould  be  aduallly 
embarked  in  it ;  as  the  private  fortunes  of  the 

7  partners. 
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partners,  if  known  to  be  confiderablc,  and  to 
be  fubjefted  by  law  to  the  claims*  of  the  cuf- 
toniers  of  the  houfe  in  cafe  of  bankruptcy, 
will  fometimes  prove  an  adequate  ground  of 
confidence  to  the  publice  For  the  fake  how- 
ever of  fecuring  punftuality  of  payments,  it  is 

generally  defirable  that   a   confiderable  fum 

fliould  be  configned  to  the  ufe  of  the  bank; 
or  at  leaft  fhould  always  be  at  hand  to  be 
,produce4  in  ready  money  for  its  fervices. 
The  ^inadequacy  of  capital  adually  engaged 
has  perhaps  been  the  juft  ground  of  complaint 
againft  banks,  efpecially  agaihft  country  banks, 
rather  than  the  want  of  ultimate  funds.  For 
mere  wealth  is  by  no  means  the  only  thing  ef-;- 
fential  to  the  acquifition  and  maintenance  of 
credit.  Punftuality  in  making  payments  is 
fcarcely  lefs  requifite,.  It  is  the  remark,  if  I  rhif- 
take  not,  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  that  the  reputa- 
tion,  of  always  having  been  pun(Stual  m  pay- 
ment Contributes  more  towards  enabling,  a 
banker  to  extend  the  circulation  of  his  hotes^ 
than  thereputation  of  pofitive  riches.  Unreafon- 
aWe  ideas  however  are  fometimes  entertained 
as  to  the  capital  requifite  for  a  great  banking- 
bouFe.  No  precife  principle  perhaps  can  be  laid 
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down  as  applicable  at  all  times  with  refpe£t  to 
the  due  extent  of  tHe  capital  a^ually  embark- 
ed, or  the  private  fortunes  of  the  proprietors 
ultimately  refponfible  ;  though  they  ought  to 
bear  to  the  extent  of  thofe  dealings  of  the 
houfe  which  are  attended  with  a<3:ual  rifk,  that 
proportion  which  experience  has  fhewn  to  be 
generally  advifable.     As  to  the  mafs  of  de- 

pofits  capable  of  being  fecurely  laid  out  by 
the.  banker,  a  mafs  which  itCay.  chance  to  Be  of 
vaft  magnitude,  his  capital  and  private  fortune 
are  to  be  regarded  more  as  a  pledge  to  his 
employers  for  his  prudence  and  caution  in  the 
manner  of  lending  it  out,  atid  in  the  whole 
management  of  this  important  truft,  than  as  a 
collateral  fecurity  for  their  repayment  on  the 
event  of  his  failure.     Nor  is  he  to  be  blamed 
for  endeavouripg  to  increafe  his  depofits,  and 
the  more  fecure  parts  of  his  bufinefs  to  what 
may  be  deemed  a  prodigious  extent ;  provided 
that  bufinefs  flows  to  him  fairly,  and  that  the 
degree  of  kazard  to  which  he  fubjeds  himfelf 
be  not  fuch  as  to  render  his  capital  and  for- 
tune in  the  leaft  inadequate  to  it.     If  he  has 
obvioufly  the  means  of  paying,  and  of, punc- 
tually paying,  five  times  the  amount,  of  his 

•  *  •  *  * 
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i^apital ;  having  ultimate  funds  far  more  than 
fufBcient  to  meet  the  whole  amount  of  hisrifks, 
fairly  calculated   on  this  extended  fcale,  and 
regularly  accruing  funds  for  difcharging  all  his 
engagements  as  fall  as  they  arife  j  he  needs  not 
to  hefitate,  as  far  as  his  creditors  are  concerned, 
to  carry  his  bufinefs  to  that  extent ;  though 
other  dujies,  efpecially  thofe  which  he  owes  to 
his  family,  will  generally  make  it  right  that  the 
whole  of  his  rilks  fhould  be  kept  very  much 
indeed  within  the  limits  of  the  whole  of  his 
owil  property.     A  banking-houfe,  though  by 
increafing  its  bufinefs  (its  capital  remaining 
the  fame)  it  becomes  in  fome  refpeds  more 
expofed  to  embarraifments,   may  yet   under 
ftilful  management  augment  its  refpurces  and 
beneficial  gonne6tion$  more  than  its  rifks ;  and 
thus  be  enabled  to  procure  affiftance  in  emer- 
gencies which  otherwife  it  might  have  looked 
for  in  vain,  and  to  ftand  the  ihock  of  lofles 
which  wbuld  have  ruined  a  fmaller  houfe. 
And  farther,  the  bapkej  will  be  eilabled  by  the 
quantity  of  his  bufinefs  to  tranfadt  it  on  lower 
terms;  a  circumftance  of  no  fmall  moment 
both  to  his  individual  cuftomers,  and  to  the 
general  progrefs  of  trade  and  maiiufadlures, 
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Scrupulous  integrity  and  veracity, muft  alfb 
be  enumerated  among  the  general  foundations 
of  a  banker's  credit.  Hi§  charadter  for  thefe 
virtues  oiight  to  be  confpicuous  throughout 
the  wide  cirde  with  which  he  is  connedled^ 
To  difplay  however  either  his  integrity  orliis 
property  with  oftentatious  parade,  is  not  the 
way  to  be  deemed  adually  to  pofFefs  them. 
It  fhould  be  reijiembered  too,  that  all  exagge- 
rated ftate'ments  of  his  wealth  are  breaches  of 
integrity  and  veracity  ;  that  a  fimilar  remark  i$ 
applicabk  to  all  partial  reprefentations,  and  all 
modes  of  diffimulation  adopted  for  the  purpofe 
of  conveying  too  high  an  idea  of  his  property, 
or  of  difguifing  the  want  of  it,  or  of  giving  tq 
any  tranfaiStion  a  colour  which  does  not  belong* 
to  it^  The  banker  who  receives  from  a  parent  or 
relation  an  oftenfible(y)  gift  of  capital,  which  by 
private  agreement  is  to  be  no  more  than  a 
loan ;  who  invefts  ii>  the  funds  borro^yed  money 
to  a  large  amount,  in  ord^r  that  it  may  appear 
to  be  his  own  property ;  or  who  for  the  fame 

(y)  The  lay  of  .the  land,  I  believe,  has  in  part  provided 
againft  this  kind  of  fraud,  by  difqualifying  the  parent  from 
proving  his  debts  on  the  bankrupt  eftate  of  his  fon,-  unlefs 
he  has  bcei?  in  the  habit  of  receiving  intereft  fpr  it. 

purpofQ 
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purpofe  lays  out  in  landed  eftates  great  fums 
raifed  by  the  emiffion  erf"  not^s,  a6ks  in  manifeft 
oppofition  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and  . 
fair  dealing. 

Known  prudence  is  alfo  one  of  the  qualifi- 
cations   fequifite  to  the  credit  of  a  banker. 
Another   of  fonie  importance,  and   perfeftly 
confiftenj^ith  prudence,  is.-.p^gper  opennefs 
and  faciliry  in  tranfafting  bufiners.     Ufelefs 
forms  and'ftudied  myfterioufnefs,  which  have 
fometimes  been  adopted  or  retained  for  the 
lake  of  gaining  credit,  are  rather  a  ground  of 
'difcredit ;  and  they  are  occafionally  clokes  for 
deceit  and  fraud.     But  there  is  nothing  re- 
prehenfible  in  a  banker's  keeping  thofe  cir- 
cumftances  private,  the  difclofure  of   which 
might  endanger  his  credit,   through  the  in- 
competence of  perfons  unacquainted  with  the 
mature  of   the  banking  bufinefs  to  form  an 
adequate  judgement  concerning  them.    Thus, 
it  is  not  wrong  in  him  to  conceal  from  the 
wprld  in  general  the  amount  of  the  fum  kept 
in  his  houfe  to  anfwer  current  demands.     On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  abfurd  and  hurtful 
to  divulge  it.     Other  concealments  ar?  juftifi- 

able 
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able  on  the  fame  principle.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered  with'  refpedl  to  every  kind  and  in- 
fiance  of  concealment,  however  defirableit  may  ' 
be,  that  diffimulation  and  deceit  are  unjuftifi- 
able  means  of  attaining  the  end  in  view.  To  the 
qualifications  already  enumerated  maybe  added 
the  advantage  of  known  connections  with  pei?- 
fons  of  property,  who  in  cafes  of  emergency 
may  come  forward  to  the  banker'^aj|jj|j  of  mo- 
deration in  private  expences  ;  of  entlVe  abfti- 
nence  from  gaming;  even  of  rational  habits  pi 
converfation  J  and  whatevei^  elfe  may  tend  to 
afford  juft  grounds  for  confidence  in  his  cha- 
rader  and  condud.  A  banlcter,  in  whom /a. 
great  truft  is  neceflarily  repofed, -ought  not 

to  omit  any  method  which  may  contribute  to* 
wards  enabling  him  to  deferve  it.  , 

A  * 

That  the  credit  of  a  banking-houfe  may  be, 
affefled  by  the  vicious  or  unguarded  condudl 
of  any  one  of  the  partners,  is  undeniable.  A 
fimilar  obfervation  may  be  advanced  refpcifl- 
ing  the  effec^  of  the  general  behaviour  of  the 
clerks.  If  the  clerks  are  fober  and  diligent,  it 
feems  to  imply  that  the  principals  are  fo  too. 
If  there  are  frequent  inftances  of  carel^fTnefs, 
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extravagance,  diflipation,  or  immorality  among 
the  former ;  the  public  may  fufpeft  that  the 
latter  are  themfelves  inattentive  to  their  em- 
ployment, negligent  of  moral  reftitude,  and 
unfit  to  be  tirufted  with  the  property  of 
others. 

The  fiibjefl:  of  paper  credit  is  of  fuch  extent 
aiid  importance  as  to  claim  particular  attention. 

For  as  the  benefit  of  it  to  the  country  is  on  the 

one  hand  great;  fo  on  the  other  the  abufe  of 

it  is  very  mifchievous,  and  the  temptations  to 

abufe  it  are  very  great  alfo.    The  obfervations 

•  •  • 

already  made  in  this  chapter  on  the  general 
fubjeft  of  credit  will  be  found  applicable  to  the 
prefent  branch  of  it.  The  principle  however 
on  which  paper  credit  ftands  muft  be  in  fome 
meafure  ftated  and  explained,  in  order  both  to 
evince  the  lawfulnefs  and  real  ufe  of  paper 
credit,  as  well  as  to  fhew  diftindly  the  limits 
which  fhould  be  prefcribed  to  it.  When  once 
this  ftatement  is  clearly  made,  by  applying  to 
the  queftion  a  few  plain  principles  of  morality, 
any  difiiculties  which  attend  it  will  eafily  be 
removed. 
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By  paper  credit  we  underftand  thofe  en« 
gagements  to  pay  money,  which  are  contradled 
by  bills  and  notes  of  various  kinds.  The  very 
large  ufe  made  of  engagements  of  this  djcfcrip* 
tion  in  ihe  conduct  of  mercantile  bufinefs, 
affords  of  jtfelf  a  prefumption  of  the  advantage 
derived  from  them  to  traders,  and  confequent-^ 
ly  to  the  country  alfo.  Bills  and  notes,  confi- 
dered  in  the  fimpleft  point  of  view,  are  ac- 
knowledgements ferving  precifely  to  afcertain 
debts  due  from  one  trader  to  another,  and  the 
days  on  which  they  are  to  be  paid.  Through 
the  proviiions  of  the  law  refpeding  fuch  debts, 
as  well  as  through  the  difcredit  attaching  upon  i 

.^  banker  or  trader  on  any  degree  of  failure  ia 
difcharging  them,  they  are  found  to  be  dis- 
charged with  particular  pundluality.  Another 
purpofe  which  bills  anfwer,  is  that  of  being  a 
■^ery  commodious  mediuhi  of  transferring  pro- 
perty, aiid  becoming  in  confequeuce  a  fubfti- 
tute  for  fpeci^.  This  ufe  is  made  to  a  certain 
degree,  not  only  of  bank  notes  payable  on 
demand,  but  of  all  other  notes  of  hand,  and 
bills  of  exchange.     They  form  that  medium  •  as 

which  the  trading  world  principally  ufes,  fron^ 
a  convidion  of  its  convenience  founded  oq. 
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the  ampleft  experience  ;  as  it  faves  not  only 
that  capital  which  muft  otherwife  be  applied 
in  the  purchafe  6f  fpecie,  but  as  it  is  abund- 
antly more  commodious  in  fome  refpefts,  and, 
when  payments  are  to  be  made  at  a  diftance, 
more  fecure,  than  fpecie  itfelf.  Further,  as 
the  giving  of  a  bill  pledges  the  giver  to  the 
pundlual  payment  of  the  debt  which  it  ac- 
knowledges; fo  the  poffeffion  of  bills  gathered 
in  the  courfe  of  trade  furniflies  him  in  the 
moft  eligible  and  oeconomical  manner  with  the 
means  of  paying  it.  The  trader  who  is  in 
pofleffion  of  a  drawer  full  of  bills  growing  due, 
is  in  pofleffion  of  a  fund  ordinarily  convertible 
into  money  at  whatever  time  demands  for 
money  may  come  upon  him  ;  there  being  in 
common    times  perfons  always  to  be  found 

ready  to  give  money  for  bills,  in  confideration 
Q&  a  difconnt  or  allowance  of  intereft  for  the 
time  intervening  before  they  become  due. 
The  utility  of  the  lyftem  of  paper  credit  appears 
even  from  the  mifchiefs  occafionally  refultiiig 
from  a  great  failure  of  fuch  credit  \  inafmuch 
as  they  arife  chiefly  from  the  fufpenfion  of 
thofe  advantages  to  which  the  trading  world 
has  been  accuftomed,  and  on  the  expedatibn 

of 
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The  evils  refulting  from  the  abufe  of  paper 
credit  have  been  fuppofed  often  to  proceed 
irom  unwarrantable  conduiS:  on  the  part  of 
country  bankers,  Eagernefs  to  obtain  a  high 
intereft  and  other  advantages  frequently  caufes 
a  very  improvident  and  therefore  criminal  ufe 
to  be  made  of  the  money  arifing  from  de- 
pofits,  and  from  the  circulation  of  notes.  In  this 
purfuit  great  rilk  is  encountered  of  ultimate  in- 
folvency,  and  a  ftill  greater  rifle  of  failing  in 
punftuality  of  payment,  by  employing  the 
mone)(  in  difcounting  bills  of  a  dubious  nature, 
or  becoming  due  at  too  diftant  a  period ;  in  dif- 
regard  of  the  fundamental  rules  to  which  the 
banker  ought  carefully  to  attend,  namely,- 
thofe  of  lending  on  good  fecurities,  and  at 
moderate  dates.  And  confiderable  rifk  is 
fometimes  incurred  by  careleflhefs  and  inat- 
tention ;  by  a  fanguine  temper  j  by  placing 
undue  reliance  on  young  and  adventurous' 
partners ;  or  perhaps  by  blindly  following  an 
cftabHflied  pradlice  of  giving  out  intereft  notes' 
to  too  great  an  extent,  without  taking  care 
that  a  fufficient  interval  fhall  be  allowed  between, 
the  time  of  their  being  prefented  for  accept- 
ance, and  that  of  payment;  and  by  following 

other 
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other  old  habits  -  of  the  place,  which,  undet 
new  circumftancds,  are  become  infecure.  The 
circulation  of  notes,  fbf  \5jjfeich  nb  iritereft  is 
allowed,  and  which  are  o6mmohly  payable  on 
demand,  is  one  of  the  jmoft  profitable  parts  df . 
the  country  banker ybufinefs.  Their  circu- 
lation is  promoted  <^iefly  by  his  own  cuftom* 
ers,  who  accept  them  inftead  of  cafh,  and 
pay  them  away  perhaps  at  fome  diftance  of 
time  or  of  place ;  thus  circulating  them  in  pro- 
portion as  their  own  dealings  with  the  bank 
are  large  or  fmall,  and  having  large  or  fmall 
dealings  there  in  proportion  as  the  bank  gives 
them  larger  or  fmaller  credit.  Hence  the 
banker  is  under  a  temptation  to  give  large 
cl'edit,  for  the  fake  of  the  greater  circulatioii 
of  thefe  profitable  notes,  as  well  as  for  the 
fake  alfo  of  the  commiffion  or  other  ad-« 
vantages  accruing  from  the  tranfa£tions. 
Again,  the  notes  in  circulation  futnifh  thd 
fund  through  which  the  banker  finds  himfelf 
able  to  make  thofe  ad  varices  to  his  cuftomef, 
which  Operate  to  the  extetifion  of  thdr  deal- 

ings  together.    And  thus  the  tWb  J)arts  of  thiS 

country  bianker'^  bufinefs  reciprocally  ferve  to 

extend  each  other  j  the  circulation  of  notes  ex-» 
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tending  the  means  of  difcounting  bills  for  cuit 
tomers,  and  the  difcoiinting  of  bills  extending 
the  quantity  of  notes  taken  away  and  circu- 
lated. Hence  the  banker  may  lend  his  credit 
to  the  cuftomer  to  a  vaft  extent,  while  neither 
party  poflefles  an  adequate  capital ;  placing  out 
the  money,  raifed  from  the  public,  on  the 
fecurity  of  bills  fabricated  for  the  purpofe  by 
the  trader;  who  perhaps  is  either  fquander- 
ing  it  in  expenfive  modes  of  living,  or  em- 
ploying it,  regardlefs  of  the  very  gre^t  intereft 
which  h^pays  for  it  through  reiterated  com- 
mifCons,  in  adventurous  and  continually  lofing 
fpeailations. 

The  duty  of  a  country  banker,  to  guard 
againft  thefe  temptations,  is  great  in  propor- 
tion as  the  temptations  are  ftrong,  and  as  the 
evil  refulting  from  giving  thefe  enormous  cre- 
dits has  been  experienced  to  be  great.  Let  him 
then  confider,  that  he  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  aflailed  by  applications  from  adventurers 
of  the  defcription  which  has  been  noticed; 
that  he  is  in  an  efpecial  manner  the  guardian 
of  paper  credit ;  and,  inftead  of  being  hiq^felf 
a  fpeculator  or  the  promoter  of  fpeculations 

in 
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Ih  Others,  may  juftly  be  expeded  by  the  coih^. 
ttxunity  to  be  the  inftrument   by  which   all 
excefTes  and  abufes  of  paper  credit  are  to  be 
flopped.      Let   him  reflect  ,on  the  diftrefles 
which  may  pervade  a  country  through  the 
failure  of  the  credit  even  of  a  fingle  houfe  j 
the  miferies  that  may  overwhelm  the  ruined 
families ;  and  the  cruel  anxiety  which  tbpu- 
fands  may  experience  in  their  efforts  to  fave 
thefflfelves  from  the  difgrace  of  failing  ifa  that 
general  downfal  of  credit  which  his  levity,  hxh 
inconfideration,  his  extravagant  ufe  of  his  owil 
eredit,  may  contribute  to  bring  on.     Let  him 
rifo  dread  the  political  evils  which  a  general 
bankruptcy  in  a  great  mercantile  and  manu- 
feduring  country  might  produce.     Let  him 
remember,  too,  that  paper  credit  is  the  great 
medium  of  our  commerce,  the  coin  in  which  ' 
the  immdnfe  debts  between  trader  and  trader 
sere  paid ;  that  the  general  currency  of  this 
coin  de^nds  on  the  general  folvericy  of  the 
perfons  pledged  to  pay  it  j  that  an  unfafe  bill 
is  a  fort  of  bafe  coin,  which  he  fhould  neither 
iffue  himfelf,  nor  put  off  to  others  ;  and  that 
though  the  law  may  riot  punifh  the  fabrica- 
tion of  this  counterfeit  paper,  as  of  counterfeit 
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jtnoncy,   yet  th6  moral  evil  Is  in  each  cafe 
iiearly  the  fame.     And  let  it  be  his  praftice  to 
bear  in  mind  that  he  is  in  continual  danger  of 
trefpaffing  on  the  fide  of  too  adventurous  a 
fyftem,  for  which  the  defiTe  of  prefent  profit, 
or  the  profpedl  of  fome  promifing  fpeculation, 
is  ever  pleading ;  that  although  it  has  been 
admitted  that  he  is  not  bound  to  be  provided 
for  every  pojffible  cafe  vsrhich  may  occur,  yet 
he  muft  not,  under  cover  of  this  conceffiori, 
negleiSt  to  provide  for  fuch  cafes  as  are  in  any 
degree  probable ;  that  he  has  no  right  to  found 
his  expedations  of  being  able  tb  continue  his 
courfe  of  payments  on  the  fuppofed  uniform 
continuance  of  all  his  prefent  refources  ;  tbat 
he  ought  to  count  on  difappointments  in  hift 
receipts,  and  on  fulfilling  to  the  utmoft  all  his 
payments  y  that  contingencies  to  a  certain  de- 
gree extraordinary  are  to  be  guarded  againft, 
as  well  a&  common   flu<9:uations ;    and  that 
experience  has  fhewn  the  jieceffity  of  being 
prepared  even  for  the  event  of  fome  general 
4eprefEon  of  credit  in  the  mercantile  world. 

But  the  whole  of  a  banker's  duty  in  this 

refpeft  does  not  confift  in  attepding  to  the ' 

nature 
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nature  and  ftate  of  his  own  engagements,* 
with  a  view  to  his  own  individual  fafety*  Let 
him  reflect  how  extremely  important  paper 
credit  is  to  the  country,  and  how  neceffary 
to  its  maintenance  it  is  that  it  fhould  reft 
on  proper  and  folid  foundations.  Let  him 
therefore  make  the  right  ufe  of  the  many  op- 
portunities which  he  ppfleffes,  of  watching  the 
bill  tranfadions  of  others.  Let  him  commu- 
nicate with  other  bankers  on  this  fubjeft  j 
and  Ihew  a  marked  diftruft  of  thofe  perfons, 
whether  his  cuftomers  or  not,  who  are  found 
to  be  aiming  to  extend  their  credit  at  tKe  fame 
time  in  different  quarters.  Let  him  refufe  to 
fign  certificates  for  bankrupts,  who,  having 
had  little  capital,  have  neverthelefe  entered  . 
into  enormous  'bill  engagements,  and  have 
applied  the  money  thus  raifed  to  the  eftablifh-^ 

ment  of  vaft  monopolies,  to  wild  and  adven- 
turous fpeculations,  to  fchemes  of  ambition, 
and  to  the  fupport  of  expenfive  and  unfuitable 
domeftic  eftablifhments ;  qor,  if  the  mifcon-? 
duft  be  clearly  afcertained,  let  him  be  moyed 
by  the  injudicious,  perhaps  interefted,  appli- 
cations of  his  cuftomers  or  acquaintances  on 
their  behalf.     In  his  common  tranfadions  let 

"U  3  him 
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him  carefully  obferve  the  nature  of  the  bills 
brought  before  him  to  be  difcounted.  Lo| 
him  habitually  requeft  fiom  thofe  who  bi^ngi 
them  an  explanation  ^f  every  pirci^mftatacft 
which  feems  dubious  or  fufpicious  j  and  ei^ 
^^^vour  to  imprefs  his  cuftomqrs  with  ^  fen^ 
gf  the  general  importance  of  opennefs  an4 
hppefty  in  explaining  the  nature  of  their  b^lls,. 
Let  him  particularly  diftruft  thofe  bills  which 
are  not  drawn  in  the  cuftpms^ry  way  of  trade 
for  goods  fold  and  delivered,  but  feem  merely 
to  be  interchanged  a5  matters  of  a^ccommodat-? 
tion  {s)  between  the  two  parties  to  the  bill  j 

eaqh 

\ 

(s)  It  is  not  meant  tkat  a  bill  of  accommodation  may  * 
not  occafionally  be  drawn  with  perfe^  propriety)  an4 
that  a  banker  may  not  with  equal  propriety  difcount  it; 
The  chief  objeftion  to  fuch  bills,  in  point  of  morality, 
,  is,  that  in  common  they  apparently  at  leaft  profefs  to  be. 
what  they  are  not     They  are  ftated  on  the  face  of  them 
to  ht /or  value  received;  nay  perhaps  exprelsly  for  gOQd3 
fold  and  delivered;  the  particular  kind  of  goods  being 
fometimes  even  named,  and  the  bill  drawn  for  a  broken 
fum,  ftill  more  to  favour  the  deqjsption  r  and  thus  they 
gain  the   credit   which   belongs    to  bills  drawn  in  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  bufinefs.     All  methods  adopted  for  the 
purpofe  of  difguifing  the  nature  of  the  bill  arc  palpably 
unjuftifiablc.     With  refpefl:  however  to  the  pra6^ice  of 
inferting  the  terms  **  value  received'*  in  the  bill,  though 

no 
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each  party  perhaps  raifing  money  at  the  fame 
time  on  the  credit  of  a  fimilar  bill,  and  each 
trufting  to  maintain  his  ground  by  the  repe- 
tition 

-  /  >  ' 

no  value  has  been  given  for  it,  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
die  law  requires  thefe  words  to  be  inferted  in  every  bill 
in  order  to  render  it  valid,  and  the  debt  which  it  acknow- 
ledges recoverable ;  as  it  requires  a  confideration  of  five 
{hillings,  or  a  pepper-corn,  though  confefledly  never  paid, 
to  be  infertqd  as  paid  in  the  deed  conveying  landed  pro- 
perty. This  circumftance  is  univerfally  known,  and  the 
words  in  queftion  may  be  regarded  as  a  legal  fiftion. 
And  the  tranfaftion  will  be  free  from  moral  guilt  pro- 
vided that  the  nature  of  the  bill  be  avowed.  The  bill  in 
that  cafe  is  to  be  confidered  merely  as  the  inftrument  by 
which  one  man  gives  his  guarantee  for  tjie  payment  of  a 
debt  contra£led  by  another;  a  thing  which  it  is  evidently 
fair  that  one  man  fhould  do,  when  prudence  permits,  for 
another,  if  he  knows  his  own  guarantee  to  be  fufficient, 
and  does  not  attempt  to  make  the  tranfa£lion  appear  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  really  is. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten  how 
eafily  fuch  bills  may  be  fabricated  for  the  purpbfe  of  de- 
ceit,  and  alfo  multiplied  without  limit.  It  may  be  pru- 
dent, therefore,  in  ordinary  cafes,  to  abftain  from  them 
altogether.  If  bills  are  given  between  traders  only  for 
goods  fold  and  delivered,  the  amount  of  fuch  bills  in 
circulation  cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  debts  in  the  way 
of  a£^ual  trade;  and  this  amount  the  acceptors  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  pay.     The  principle,  therefore,  of  diftin- 

guilhing  bills  of  accommodation  from  bills  in  trade,  feems 

U  4  vctf 
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tition  of  a  fimilar  proceeding  when  the  time 
for  paying  the  bill  fball  arrive. 

In  fhort,  let  him  both  pradife  and  en- 
courage integrity  and  veracity,  fimplicity  and 
opennefs,  in  all  thefe  bill  tranfadions,  which 
the  oppofite  conduct  has  tended  to  obfcure, 
perplex,  and  difcredit ;  and,  above  all  things, 
let  him  cultivate  Aat  moderation  of  mind^ 

very  good  as  a  principle  of  limitation.  But  the  diftinftioij 
frequently  eludes  all  the  refearches  of  the  hanker- 

In  the  cafe  of  a  general  ftagnation  of  trade,  finxilar  tp 
that  which  lately  happened,  it  may  be  particularly  necef- 
fary  to  difpenfe  with  the  diftinftion,  provided  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  bills  is  honeftly  avowed.    For  when  no  fale  for 
goods  c^n  be  obtained,  no  bills  can  be  given  in  the  courfc 
pf  trade  j  and  nothing  remains  but  to  fupply  the  urgent 
WMit  of  a  paper  medium  by  what  may  be  termed  biUs  of 
accommodation.    The  fuccefs  pf  the  expedient  refojrted  tq 
fome  years  fince,  by  the  Legiflature,  tends  to  fliew  that 
there  may  be  emergences  In  which  fuch  bills  fhoiild  be 
generally  admitted.     The  bonds,  on  the  credit  of  whigh 
above  two  millions  in  faleable  exchequer  bills  were  lent 
by  Parlianient,  were  bonds  in  their  nattire  refembling  biHs 
of  accommodation,  and  were  fairly  avoyred  to  be  fo  ^  one 
man  making  hirafelf  refponfible  for  another,  though  there 
was  no  aftual  debt  fuppofed  to  exift  between  them. '  I 
underftand  that  not  a  finglc  bad  debt  was  found  to  have 
been  incurred  ip,  winding  up  that  tranfadlion. 

"Which, 
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•  •which,  by  teachrng  a  tnan  to  abftain  from 
eager  and  inordinate  fpeculations,  removes 
from  him  the  temptation  to  pufti  his  paper 
credit  to  the  utmoft  extent,  and  to  bet  guilty 
ofthofe  artifices  and  frauds  which  are  almoft- 
fure  to  accompany  every  immoderate  exten- 
fion  of  it.  # 

In  all  modes  of  proceeding  which  have  aa 
obvious  beiring  on  credit,  a  banker  is  bound 
to  pay  a'  reafotiable  degree  of  attention  to 
public  opinion.  Experience  however  has 
fhewn  that  public  opinion,  with  refpeft  to  the 
fubjedt  of  credit,  has  in  fome  inftances  been 
formed  on  fallacious  grounds.  And  though 
feveral  prejudices  which  formerly  prevailed 
have  altogether  difappeared,  and  others  are 
rapidly  declining ;  yet  many  perfons  are  ftill 
difpofed  to  ftigmatife,  as  difcreditable,  fome 
particular  lines  of  cbnduft  in  a  banker,  which, 
when  fairly  appretiated,  are  very  far  from 
being  repugnant  to  any  of  the  fundamental 
principles  by  which  credit  ought  to  be  tried- 
Of  the  pradices  and  circumftances  in  queftioa 
fpme  inftances  fhall  be  fubjoined. 


Ta 
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To  lower  the  common  terms  of  doing  h\u 
finefs,  or  to  grant  any  unufual  advantages  to 
cuftomers,  is  fometimes  thought  a  proof  that 
a  banking-houfe  cannot  fafely  be  trufted,  and 
that  the  condudlors  of  it  are  morally  repre- 
henfible.  Yet  furely  this  is  a  hafty  conclu- 
sion. Why  may  not  a  banker  have  recourfc, 
like  any  other  trader,  to  every  method  of 
increafing  his  bufinefs,  which  falls  within  the: 
defcription  of  honeft  and  ingenuous  competi- 
tion ?  Why  may  he  not  offer  to  his  employers 
advantages  and  accommodations  fuperior  to 
thofe  afforded  by  other  bankers,  provided  that 
they  are  fuch  as  fairly  come  within  the  line 
of  his  profeffion,  and  are  not  greater  than 
will  leave  him  folid  hopes  of  reafonable  pro- 
fit;  nor  greater  at  firft,  as  a  decoy,  than  he 

means  afterwards  to  continue;  nor  fuch  as 
involve  unconditional  promifes  of  pecuniary 

afliftance,  which  the  preflTure  of  fomewhat 
difficult  times,  or  the  concurrence  of  many 
applications,  may  be  likely  to  difable  him 
from  fulfilling  ?  It  is  true  that,  by  an  indifcreet 
redudlion  of  his  terms,  a  banker  impairs  his' 
credit,  in  the  judgement  of  intelligent  men^ 
in  proportion   to  the   reputation   which   he 

gains 
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I 

gains  for  liberality.  But  fpirited  exertions  in 
giving  advantages  and  affording  accommoda- 
tions, if  they  are  evidently  under  the  control 
of  pf  udence,  rarely  fail  of  being  amply  repaid ; 
and,  while  they  benefit  the  individual  who 
makes  them,  are  of  effential  ufe  to  traders  of 
every  clafs,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  even  to  foreign  pations^  by  pro- 
ducing a  general  redudlion  in  the  terms  of  do- 
ing bufinefs,  and  confequently  in  the  price  of 
;^1  the  articles  pf  comnxerce. 

By  a  variety  of  conceivable  accidents;  by  an 
error,  for  exacpple,  as  to  the  day  fixed  for  a 
large  difburfement ;  by  being  difappointed  as 
to  the  receipt  of  a  confiderable  fum;  by  a 
nuDotbcr  of  demands  occurring  at  once,  againft 
which  no  prudence  could  guard ;  a  ba,nker 
in  the  country,  where  refources  may  not  be 
at  hand,  may  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
delaying  payment  for  a  day,  for  an  hour,  or 
poffibly  but  for  a  few  minutes,  at  a  time 
when  he  is  in  a  ftate  not  only  of  general  fol- 
vency,  but  of  adual  wealth.  By  a  circum- 
ftance  fo  untoward,  his  credit  will  undoubt- 
edly 
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edly  be  affeded^  But  it^  will  be  perhaps 
afFeded  in  a  much  lefs  degree  than  might 
at  firft  have  been  fuppofed,  if  the  caufe  be 
capable  of  a  fair  explanation  ;  and  his  charac- 
ter for  uprightnefs  and  veracity  be  previoufly 
well  eftabliihed.  The  world  has  learned  from 
experience,  and  a  more  general  diffufion  of 
knowledge  on  thefe  fubjeds,  not  to  be  quite 
fo  prone,  as  heretofore  it  was,  to  form  a 
determination  prejudicial  to  a  perfon's  credit 
in  confequence  of  a  trifling  accident;  while 
his  probity,  his  fubftance,  and  other  folid 
grounds  of  confidence  remain  firm.  At  all 
events  however  it  is  the  duty  of  the  banker 
honeftly  to  avow  the  real  caufe  of  his  tem- 
porary diftrefs ;  and  not  to  fhelter  himfelf 
under  fubterfuges,  evafions,  and  falfi?  pre- 
tences. If  he  difcerns  the  impending  crifis 
beforehand,, let  him  meet  the  danger  with  that 
courage  which  naturally  belongs  to  integrity. 
Let  him  give  a  decifive  proof  of  the  fincerity 
of  his  principles  by  flopping  payment  at  once, 
if  integrity  requires  that  ftep,  be  it  for  a 
longer  or  a  fhorter  p'eriod,  be  the  hazard  to 
his  future  credit  greater  or  fmaller,  inftead  of 

adopting 
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adopting  any  fraudulent  or  queftionable  prac- 
tice for  the  purpofe  of  procuring  a  fupply  for 
hi$  wants. 


To  borrow  money  upon  intereft  is  frequently 
thought  a  difparageinent  to  the  crejiit  not  only 
of  a  country  banker,  as  has  already  been  inti- 
mated, but  of  any  banker.  This  opinion  feems 
founded  on  ancient  and  local  prejudices,  rather 
than  on  reafon.    If  th^  banker  borrows  money, 
on  terms  fo  moderate  as  to  be  able  to  lend  it  out 
again  on  good  fecurity,  and  at  an  advance  of 
intereft,  however  fmall ;  and  if  the  period  for 
which  he  borrows  it  be  not  longer  than  that 
for  which  he  lends  it  out,  there  feems  no  valid 
objedion  to  the  practice,  even  though  puftied 
to  a  confiderable  extent.     It  is  profefledly  his 
bufinefs  to  take  into  his   hands  the  money 
of  others  with   a   view  to  the  making   fome 
advantage  of  it.     His  profit,  it  is  true,  will  be 
lefs  on  the  fums  for  which  he  pays  Intereft  to 
the  lender,  than  on  thofe  which  are  committed 
to  him  as  a  depo{Tt.    But  why  are  thefe  fmaller 
profits  to  be  defpifed  or  rejeded  by  him?  His 
cuftomers  too,'  it  may  be  fairly  added,  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  pradice,  even  greater. 
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it  miy  be,  than  the  banker  himfelf,  in  conftf-* 
quence  of  hie  having  by  means  of  it  a  much 
larger  fum  to  lend  out  among  them*     Perhaps 
however  he  borrows  a  fum  at  higher  intereft^ 
to  meet  fomc  temporary  emergence.     And,  if 
the  fum  be  moderate,  he  is  not  to  be  blamed4 
It  would  be  diflScuIt,  if  not  impoffible,  for  hioi 
to  devife  a  method  of  encountering  the  great 
fluduation  of  demands,  to  which  he  muft  be 
fubjed,  fo  convenient  as   that  of  occalional 
borrowing.     Without  that  refource,  h^  would 
be  dbliged  t6  keep  an  enormous  fum  always 
in  his  cheft,  to  the  injury  of  the  public  by  the 
rife  which  muft  neceflarily  take  place  in  his 
terms  of  doing  bufmefs.     A  banker  who  bor- 
rows money  for  either  of  the  purpofes  which 
have  been  mentioned,  may  not  be  bound  in 
confcience  fpontaneoufly  to  diftlofe  the  prac* 
tice,  where  ftrong  prejudices  fubfift  againfl: 
it ;   but  he  is  bound  not  to  ufe   deceit   to 
conceal  it. 

Sometimes   the  banker  raifes  money  by 
parting  with  bills  which  he  has  in  hand  in 

confequence  of  having  difcounted  them.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  has  been  thought  difcre- 

ditable. 
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ditable.  But  as  few  juft  objedlions  can  be 
alleged  againft  it,  las  againft  borrowing  money 
upon  intereJft;  provided  that  the  banker  fcru- 
puloufly  refrains  from  parting  with  bills  which 
have  been  put  into  his  hands  in  confidence 
that  they  would  remain  there  until  they  fhould 
become  due;  and  even  from  difpofing  of  thofc 
.  which  are  left  to  his  difcretion,  when  the  diC- 
pofal  of  them  might  be  likely  to  prove  inju- 
rious to  the  perfons  from  whom  they  came  to 
him;  and  provided  alfo  that  in  thus  borrowing 
on  his  own  credit  what  he  is  in  fad:  to  employ 
in  lending  to  others,  he  does  not  too  much 
extend  or  purpofely  conceal  his  ri{ks.     Under 

thofe  reftridions  this  method  of  raifing  money 
to  meet  occafional  fluctuations  (for  that  fhould 
be  its  objedl  rather  than  the  creation  of  a  great 
permanent  fund),  as  it  may  frequently  be  more 
convenient  than  any  other,  fo  is  it  perfedlly 
feir  (/).     But  let  it  be  repeated,  that  nothing 

of 

(/)  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  a  banker  by  no  means 
^€ts  with  a!  cautious  regard  to  his  credit,  nor  guards 
liimfclf  from  a  very  unpleafant  fpecies  of  temptation, 
who  allows  himfelf  to  ftand  obliged  to  a  cuftomer,  or 
other  perfon,  who  is  himfelf  of  doubtful  credit,  for  raifing 
large  pecuniary  fupplies.    Undue  expe^tions  may  be 

excited 
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of  the  nature  of  deceit  ought  to  be  praSifed 
by  the  banker  in  this  or  in  any  other  tranC- 
aftion.  it  might  be  defirable  that  a  banker, 
when  he  thus  transfers  bills,  fhould  always 
avow  his  condudt  by  indorfing  them.  In  fome 
inftances,  I  believe,  in  confcquence  of  pre- 
judices ftill  remaining,  his  credit  might  be 
afFefted  by  fuch  i  ftep ;  in  one  at  leaft,  the 
cuftoms  of  banking  unfortunately  render  it 
impoflible.  The  bank  of  England  will  not 
difcount  bills  for  bankers.  The  grounds  of 
this  determination  (w)  do  not  fall  within  the  li- 
mits 

excited  in  the  mind  of  the  needy  man,  of  being  able  ta- 
borrow  in  return  from  the  banker  ;  and  the  temptation  to 
lend  beyond  the  dictates  of  prudence  may  be  tb6  ftrong 
for  the  banker,  when  the  appeal  is  made  .to  his  gratitudct 
and  the  plea  urged  of  fimilar  fervice  rendered  to  himfelf. 

{fA  At  prefent  (A,  D.  1800),  the*  Bank  has  been  dur^^ 
ing  fome  Httlc  time  in  the  habit,  in  confequence  of  a  re- 
cent period  of  diftrefs  in  the  commercial  world,  of  per- 
mitting bankers  themfelvcs  to  difcount  bills  at  the  bank 
like  other  people.  All  perfons  who  fend  bills  thither  to 
be  difcounted,  accompany  them  with  a  lift  fpecifyitig^tbc 
bills  and  the  name  of  tlie  party  who  fends  them.  The  in- 
tention of  the  Bank  has  in  part  been  to  put  an  end  to  the 
pr.icVice  adopted  by  the  bankers  of  fending  theit  bills 
through  the  medium  of  their  confidential  cuftomers  to  an 
extent  neither  known  nor  capable  of  limitation*     It  is  to 

be 
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fnits  of  my  enquiries ;  but  the  confequence  of 
it  is,  that  many  London  bankers,  when  their 
calh  is  deficient,  defire  fome  merchant  ^vith 
whom  they  are  in  habits  of  confidence  to  re- 
ceive back  his  own  bills,  perhaps  with  the 

be  feared  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  lead  bankers  to  ari  in- 
variable rule  of  fending  no  bills  otherwife  than  openly  5 
as  a  banker  will  frequently  feel  a  ftrong  temptation  to  ob- 
tain from  a  friend  the  loan  of  a  little  credit,  when  the 
friend  has  more  than  he  wants  for  himfelf .  The  attempt 
however  is  highly  deferving  of  fuccefs. 

The  Bank  of  England  frequently  allows  -X  banker,  for 
his  own  accommodation,  to  lighten'  his  ^count,  as  the 
phrafe  is,  by  taking  up  (that  is  to  fay,  by  paying  off  before 
the  time  when  payment  is  aflfcually  due)  bills  to  a  large 
amount  drawn  upon  himfelf,  which  are  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bank-     A  banker  for  example,  having  dif- 
counted  at  the  Bank  io,oool.  in  bills,  not  yet  paid,  on 
other  people,  hears  that  the  Bank  holds  bills  on  himfelf* 
not  yet  due,  to  the  amount  of  30,000!.  which  it  has  dif- 
counted  for  various  cuftomers.     He  knows  that,  under 
Acfe  circumftances,  the  Bank  will  not  choofe  to  difcount 
more  bills  on  him,  if  fent  by  other  people,  while  it  re^* 
tains  in  hand  fo  many  bills  on  him  unpaid.     He  therefore 
pays  to  the  Bank  on  Auguft  I,  8600 1.  which  would  not 
become  du^  until  Auguft  20,  and  other  fubfequent  days;' 
and  receives  from  the  Bank  an  >  equivalent  in  difcount  for 
the^rime  which  the  bills  thus  taken  up  had  to  run.     I  be- 
lieve that  the  Bank  has  extended  this  mode  of  acconunoda- 
tion,  for  the  purpofe  of  mitigating  the  ftriftnefs  of  its 
late  refolution  to  limit  to  a  fpecific  fum  the  amount  of  the' 
pecuniary  aid  to  be  afforded  to  each  commercial  houfe, 
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addition  of  thofe  of  others  ;  and  to  have  them 
difcounted  at  the  bank  as  for  himfelf.  The 
bank  of  Er  gland,  though  frequently  unap- 
prifed  of  the  extent  to  which  this  praftice  is 
pufhed,  knows  that  it  prevails,  and  acquiefces 
in  it.  A  banker  therefore  ought  never  to  ftrive 
to  conceal  from  the  knowledge  of  the  bank 
when  or  how  far  he  thiis  avails  himfelf  of  its 
aid ;  but  rather  fliould  be  glad  fpontaneoufly 
to  communicate  both  particulars. 

It  has  allfe  been  deemed  by  fome  people  un* 
favourable  to  the  credit  of  a  banfcer,.to  be  con- 
cerned in  loans  to  government;  as  large  pay- 
ments are  to  be  made,  and  the  tranfaiStion  is  al- 
ways attended  with  a  rifk  of  lofs.  Yet  there 
appears  nothing  morally  reprehenfible  in  fuch 
SiXi  undertaking,  provided  that  the  banker  does 
not  engage  on  imprudent  terms ;  that  he  does 
not  contract  to  furnifti  a  fum  too  great  in  pro- 
portion for  the  cuftomers  to  whom  he  is  agent ; 
and  that  he  does  not  retain  or  become  refpon- 

fible  for  too  large  a  {hare  of  it  himfelf.  He 
ieems  to  be  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  under- 
taking, by  the  infight  which  his  profeffion  will 
liayc  given  him  into'^the  circumftances  both 
of  his  own^  employers  and   of  the  monied 

world. 
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world.  It  is  his  duty  not  to  affign  to  any  one, 
either  from  motives  of  intereft  or*  6f  regard,  a 
fliare  exceeding  his  probable  refponfibility. 
And  it  is  defirable  that  he  fhould  avow  the  real 
holders  of  the  fhares,  as  by  concealing  their 
names  he  referves  to  himfelf  the  opportunity  of 
taking  the  whole,  or  a  very  large  part  of  the 
loan;  thus  bringing  himfelf  into  temptati^on, 
and  tending  to  eftablifh  a  cuftom  of  keeping  the 
names  of  the  real  holders  fecret ;  acuftom  which 
may  be  turned  by  future  agents  for  loans 
greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  public* 

In  the  next  place  it  is  X.0  be  obferved  on  the 
fubjefl:  of  a  banker's  credit,  that  there  are 
fome  proceedings  in  themfelves  perfectly  con- 
fiftent  with  integrity,  from  which  however  it 
may  in  common  be  right  for  his.  credit's  fake, 
as  well  as  on  account  of  the  fttong  temptations 
to  improper  conduct  to  which  they  may  ex- 
pofe  him,  that  he  fhould  abftain.  Thus  it  is 
tiot  advifable  that  a  banker  whofe  dealings  are 
extenfive  Ihould  embark  in  any  other  bufinefs, 
which  may  eventually  be  injurious  to  his  cre- 
dit. Not  that  it  is  by  any  means  univerfally 
wrong  in  a  banker  to  engage  in  an  additional  . 
employment.      A  bank  in  a  country  town, 

X  2  '  though 
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though  of  effential  benefit  to  the  neighbour* 
hood,  may  neither  furnifti  fufficient  occupa- 
tion, nor  a  cpmfortable  livelihood  to  its  pro- 
prietor. Under  thofe  circumftances  he  may 
ferve  not  himfelf  only,  but  the. public,  by 
uniting  with  it  fome  other  employment  con- 
fined within  proper  bounds,  and  not  attended 
with  any  material  rilk.  It  feems- however 
generally  defirable,  that  a  banker  whofe  depo- 
fits  are  large  fhould  not  alfo  be  a  merchant  {x)^ 
The  foundation  of  this  rule  may  be  traced  in 
the  different  nature  of  the  two  profeflSons. 
The  banker  is  in  a  confiderable  degree  able  to 
afcertain  beforehand  the  fecurity  on  which  he 

lends  out  his  money,  and  to  keep  a  watchful 
eye  afterwards  over  the  proceedings  both  of 
his  debtors  and  of  his  competitors.     His  rifk 

{x)  There  are  fome  places  where  the  praftice  of  uniting 
the  two  profeffions  is  fo  fully  eflablifhed,  and  the  profits 
of  each  of  the  numerous  partners  in  the  banking-houfc 
ate  perhaps  fo  moderate,  that  this  obfervation  may  not 
apply  to  them.  There  may  alfo  be  other  pof&ble  ground* 
of  exception.  If  there  are  many  partners  in  the  baqk^ 
and  if  the  fuperintending  partner  i$  not  in  trade,  nor 
devoted  to  the  interefts  of  any  trading  partner;  thefe 
circumftances  may  afford  effedlual  fecurity  againft  that 
diverfion  of  the  banking  funds  to  the  purpofes  of  trade^ 
the  danger  of  which  forms  the  chief  obje£lion  to  the  union 
of  the  two  profeffions.'       ,  ^ 

therefore^ 
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therefore,  if  he  is  prudent,  is  fmall  j  and  it 
ought  to  be,  for  he  deals  with  the  money  of 
others.  His  profits,  being  certain,  are  indi- 
vidually fmall  likewife*  The  merchant  on  the 
contrary  invefts  his  capital  in  remote  and  com- 
paratively hazardous  concerns;  he  gives  long 
credit,  and  on  fingle  fecurity ;  he  depends 
fometimes  on  the  condu£t  of  perfons  refident 
in  diftant  countries ;  is  liable  to  the  rife  and 
fall  of  markets,  which  are  often  very  great ; 

and  is,  more  or  lefs,  at  the  mercy  of  feas  and 
(empefts.  .  On  all  thefe  accounts  his  rifks  are 
neceflarily  great :  he  trafEcks  however  chiefly 
with'his  own  morrey.  His  profits,  being  pre- 
carious,  mufl  be  proportionally  large.  No^y 
experience  has  evinced  that  men  are  ufually 
but  too  prone  to  grafp  at  greater  advantages 
though  with  greater  rifk,  rather  than  to  acqui- 
efce  in  fure,  but  moderate  gains.  ^  If  a  banker 
therefore  is  alfo  a  merchant,  there  is  much 
danger  of  his  making  trade  his  principal^obje<3:, 
and  rendering  his  bank  too  far  fubfervient  to 
purpofes  of  commerce ;  of  his  turning  the  great 
depofit  in  his  hands  into  fuch  a  channel  as 
to  render  his  fortune  an  inadequate  fecurity 
againft  the  rill?:s  which  he  encounters  j  and  of 
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his  placing  the  money  vcfted  in  his  hands  on 
hanking  principles  fo  far  out  of  his  reach,  that 
even  the  fluduations  common  in  the  trading 
world  may  bring  him  into  diftreft ;  not  to 
mention  the  danger  there  is,  left,  when  a  great 
banker  becomes  a  trader  with  the  capital  of 
his  cuftomersy  he  may  prejudice  the  general 
interefts  of  trade  by  entering  into  monopolifing 
fpeculations*  This  obfervation,  which  has  beea 
meant  to  refer  hitherto  to  London  banks,  may 
be  applied  with  a^  leaft  equal  force  to  a  coun- 
try banker,  who  has  raifed  a  great  depofit  by 
giving  intereft  for  money,  or  by  a  large  circu- 
lation of  notes.     He  may  eafily  be  led  to  puflx 
his  circulation,  and  raife  his  rate  of  intereft,  for 
the  fake  of  acquiring  the  means  of  fupporting 
fome  trading  fcheme  or  maintaining  fome  vaft 
(^)  monopoly.    If  his  mercantile  projects  are 

unfuc- 

(y)  The  great  and  extenfivc  diftrefs  occafioned  by  the 
downfal  of  a  banking  houfe,  which  was  ruined  by  an  aN 
tempt  of  the  leading  partner  to  eftablifh.a  monopoly  of 
alum,  is  not  yet  forgotten.  And  we  have  recently  wit- 
nefled  the  calamities  which  attended  the  failure  of  ^mother 
bank,  fet  up  and  carried  on  by  its  proprietors  merely  to 
create  a  fund,  by  the  moft  difingenuous  means,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fupporting  their  wild  and  unlimited  fpeculations 
jin  the  cotton  trader— Whenever  a  mercantile  houfe  wio/e 

credit 
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unfuccefsful,  and  fudden  embarraflments  arife, 
he  may  be  betrayed  into  attempts  to  extricate 
himfelf  from  his  difficulties  by  reforting  to 
fome  reprehenfible  or  fraudulent  tranfaftion 
in  the  banking  line.  The  two  principal 
caufes  of  almoft  all  the  dilhonefty  and  fraud 
which  has  occurred  in  the  praftice  of  bankers 
(and  the  cafe  is  indeed  the  fame  with  refpeft 
to  traders  of  all  defcriptions)  have  been  the 
^  urgency  of  preffing  wants,  and  eagernefs  for 
exorbitant  gain.  To  their  influence  the  banker 
who  is  alfo  a  merchant  peculiarly  fubjeds 
himfelf.  The  detention  and  mifapplication  of 
money  fent  to  the  banker  in, order  that  it  might 
be  immediately  invefted  in  the  funds;  the  fale 
of  flocks  held  by  him  in  truft,  and  perhaps 
for  widows  and  orphans,  or  of  other  flocks 
which  he  has  the  power  of  attorney  to  fell  at  his 
difcretion;  the  converfion  into  money  of  fliort 
bills  placed  with  him  for  fafe  cuftody,  and  flill 
the  property  of  the  depofitors :  thefe  are  prac- 
tices at  the  idea  of  whigh  a  perfon  of  common 

t 

credit  is  already  Ji rained ^  enters  into  the  banking  bufinefs; 
t]ae  fair  prefumption  is,  that  the  bank  is  opened  oply 
as  an  expedient  to  raife  money  for  commercial  adveu^ 
tures, 
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reputation  would  fhudder :  yet  they  are  prac-f 
tices  which,  when  bankruptcy  has  dirdofed 
men's  proceedings,  have  too  often  been  found 
to  have  taken  place ;  and  almoft  univerfally 
through*  the  operation  pf  the  one  or  the  other 
of  the  caufes  recently  ftated.  In  fuch  cafes 
the  original  intention  may  always  have  beeq. 
fpeedily  to  replace  the  fum,  which  was  thea 
confidered  as  merely  borrowed  from  the  cre^ 
ditor^  or  the  truft.  But  it  was  borrowed  froni 
an  unfufpeding  creditor,  and  from  a  trufl: 
facred  and  unalienable.  When  onae  priyate 
property  is  thus  infringed,  motives  for  delay-? 
ing  to  replace  it  are  likely  to  gather  ftrength, 
and  a  habit  of  further  infringement  to  be 
formed.  The  credit  too  of  the  houfe  in  the 
eyes  of  clerks,  and-  the  confidence  of  one 
partner  in  another,  muft  abate;  and  if  the 
tranfadion  be  furmifed  abroad,  the  general 
credit  of  the  houfe  piuft  naturally  decay, 
though  the  precife  caufe  of  Jts  diminution 
may  never  be  formally  ftated  to  the  pro? 
prietors. 

If  hazardous  enterprifes  in  comjnerce  be 

thus  reprchenfible  In   a  banker,   to  Centura 

•    .  .■    >  '  .  •        '  ■■■■•,  '     ' 
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deeply  into  the  purchafe  and  fale  of  (5s)  ftoeks, 
or  lottery  tickets,  or  other  articles  the  value 
of  which  is  equally  fluftuating,  is  alfo  incom- 
patible with  credit  atid  integrity ;  and  to  engage 
in  fuch  practices  pbfcurely,  and  through  the 
medium  of  an  unavowed  agent,  is  ftill  raor^ 
to  be    condemned  than    entering  into  them' 
openly.     It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  add,  that 
every  confideration  which  renders  it  the  duty 
of   a   banker    to  refrain  from  fuch  fpecula-? 
tions,  ought   to  deter  him  from  conne<3:ing 
himfelf  in  partnerfhip  with  a  man  embarked 
or  likely  to  embark  in  them,  and  from  delay- 
*  ing  to  diflblve  fuch  a  connexion  if  already 
formed. 

In  advancing  money  on  merely  perfonal 
fecurities,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  a 
banker  ought  to  be  uniformly  attentive  to  the 
fuggeftions  of  prudence;  and,  above  all,  to  that 
fundamental  rule  of  never  lending  too  much 
to  the  fame  individual,  on  the  obfervance  of 

(2)  The  diftrefs  which  arofe  about  twenty  years  fmce, 
from  the  failure  of  an  eminent  banker,  who  ruined  him- 
felf by  ftock-jobbing,  fufficiently  illuftrates  the  danger 
and  the  criminality  of  that  practice. 

which 
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which  the  fafety  and  credit  of  a  banking-houfe 
cflTentially  depend.  This  remark  may  be  ex- 
tended with  the  utmoft  propriety  to  the  cafe 
of  bankers  lendiiig  their  credit ^  inftead  of  their 

money,  to  their  cuftomers.  The  danger  of 
the  pradice,  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  Lon- 
don banks  lending  credit  to  their  London  cuC- 
tomer§,  arifes  from  the  facility  with  which,  if 
admitted  at  all,  it  may  be  carried  to  an  inde- 
finite extent.  Hence  the  refolution  adopted 
by  bankers    refident  in  the    metropolis    not 

i 

to  accept  bills  drawn  in  London,  though  the 
acceptance  of  them  to  a  moderate  extent  would 
not  neceflarily  imply  any  thing  difcreditable, 
feems  no  improper  rule  for  their  conduft.  The 
practice  of  accepting  bills  from  the  country* 
though  liable  alfo  to  be  too  far  extended,  is 
much  more  fufceptible  of  limitation;  the 
country  cuftomers  of  a  London  bank  being 
comparatively  few  in  number.  And  it  feems 
highly  beneficial  to  tradb,  that  fome  refpefta-p 
ble  houfe  in  London,  acquainted  with  the  fc- 
veral  houfes  with  which  it  deals  in  the  coun- 
try, and  holding  proper  fecurity  from  them, 
fhould  guarantee  the  payment  of  their  bills,  in 
order  to  give  them  fufiicient  currency  in  the 

metro-: 
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metropolis.  The  bills  of  the  London  mer- 
chant do  not  ftand  in  need  of  the  fame  aid. 
He  lives  in  the  place  where  they  chiefly  cir- 
culate. His  credit  therefore  can  be  enquired 
into,  and  cari  fcarcely  fail  to  be  tolerably  >?vell 
appretiated.  The  pradlice  prevailing  among 
fome  bankers,  of  indorfing  to  a  certain  extent 
bills  drawn  from  the  country  on  foreign  parts, 
though  not  thofe  drawn  in  like  manner  by 
their  London  cuftomers,  feems  grounded  on 
the  fame  principle  of  diftindion. 

Thefe  obfervations  on  moral  duties,  refer- 
ring to  the  fubjeft  of  credit,  may  not  impro- 
perly be  concluded  with  a  few  words  on  the 
iame  topic,  refpeding  the  condudl  due  from 
bankers  towards  each  other,  and  the  treatment 
which  they  may  reafonably  claim  from  their 
cuftomers.     It  is  not  fufEcient  for  a  banker 
to  abftain  from  premeditated  attempts  to  im- 
pair the  credit  of  his  competitors.     He  pannot 
but  know  of  how  delicate  a  nature  credit  is 
and  with  what  eafe,  efpecially  in  critical  times, 
it  may  be  wounded  or  deftroyed.     He  ought 
therefore  to  guard  his  expreffions  with  the 
utmoft  care ;  and  never  to  thirow  out  an  idle 

word 
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word  which  is  likely  to  be  mifconftnfed  to  the 
injury  of  another  houfe.  On  the  contrary,  let 
him  omit  no  opportunity  of  defending  the 
perfonai  character  and  credit  of  any  of  his 
rivals,  when  unjuftly  attacked.  And  parti- 
cularly let  him  beware  that  no  blind  prejudice, 
no  lurking  fpark  of  pride,  envy,  or  malevo- 
lence, betray  him  into  the  pradice  of  haftily  de- 
crying thofe  bankers  who  deviate  from  antient 
cuftqms  ftill  retained  by  himfelf.  Let  him 
remember  that  forms  and  modes  of  tranfadk- 
ing  bufmefs,  which  were  originally  ufeful,  in 
the  improved  ftate  of  trade  may  have  become 
needlefs  and  inconvenient  j  and  that  new 
branches  of  bufinefs,  formerly  unknown  to 
the  banking  line,  may  now  be  found  naturally 
allied  to  {aa)  it.  In* the  next  place,  the  em- 
ployers 

(^aa)  If  the  principles  of  moral  duty  are  inefFeftual,  felf-, 
intereft  may  well  difpofe  rival  banks,  efpeeially  country 
banks,  to  cordiality  and  friendly  intercourfe.  By  mutu- 
ally throwing  out  unfounded  infinuations,  by  refufing  each 
other's  notes  when  there  is  no  juft  ground  of  fufpicion, 
and  by  various  other  unkind  offices,  the  one  may  impair 
the  credit  of  the  other,  in  fuch  a  degree  as  to  produce  the 
moft  ferious  confequences :  and  even  a  greater  houfe,  by 
impairing  the  credit  of  a  fmaller,  m^y  materially  fuffer  in 

the 
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ployers  of  a  banker  fhould  be  cautious  of  lift- 
cning,  and  ftiil  more  of  giving  currency  and 
circulation,  to  light  and  uncertain  rumours  to 
his  prejudice.  Let  them  not  be  immoderately 
and  unfeelingly  precipitate  in  taking  fteps  to 
fecure  themfelves  againft  a  poffibility  of  lofs. 
Inftead  of  eagerly  withdrawing  their  depofits 
when  they  amount  but  to  paltry  fums,  or  in- 
fitting  on  inftantaneous  payment  in  guineas 
for  every  one  of  the  banker's  note^   which 

the  end.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  good  underftanding  fubfifts 
between  them,  prompting  them  to  co-operate  in  detecting 
fraudsupon  either  bank,  to  lend  each  other  guineas  to  meet  a 
temporary  influx  of  notes,  and  to  communicate,  with  be- 
coming caution^  yet  with  franknefs,  the  characters  of  indivi- 
duals in  the  trading  world,  and  the  credit  due  to  their  re- 
fpedive  cuftomcrs,  the  reciprocal  advantages  are  obvious. 

As  the  bank  of  England,  in  confequence  of  a  variety  of 
circumftances,  has  the  credit  of  the  whole  trading  world 
in  fome  meafure  at  its  difpofal,  it  is  in  a  particular  manner 
incumbent  on  thofe  who  may  be  appointed  to  manage  its 
concerns,  to  aft,  not  with  equity  only,  but  with  bene- 
Tolence  (and  much  has  often  been  Ihewn  by  them)  to- 
wards individual  bankers  and  traders;  and  fcrupuloufly  to 
beware  of  exciting  unmerited  fufpicions  againft  particular 
houfes.  It  feems  indeed  their  intereft,  as  the  great  guar*- 
dians  of  the  general  credit  of  the  kingdom,  to  fupport  cre- 
dit unjuftly  impeached  either  in  London  or  in  the  country, 
as  far  as  prudence  will  pernriti. 

7  ^^^7 
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they  chance  to  have  in  their  hands ;  let  them 
not  be  unwilling  to  bear  fome  (hare  in  the 
commofl  [35)  rilk,  and  to  hazard  fome  reafon- 
able  facrifice,  for  the  merited  fupport  of  the 
individual  banking-houfe,   and  the  mainten?-*^ 

ance  of  general  credit. 

Some  brief  abfervations  6n  th6  head  of  pro- 
fit may  be  fuggefted  in  the  next  place.  The 
fubje£ts  of  credit  and  profit  are  naturally  fo 
connei^ed,  that  fome  of  the  preceding  remarks 
have  unavoidably  had  a  remote  reference  to 
the  latter  topic,  and  fome  of  the  remarks 
.  about  to  be  made  w^ill  neceflarily  bear  upon 
the  former. 

The  profits  of  a  banker  depend  partly  on 
the  extent  of  his  bufinefs,  and  partly  on  his 
terms  and  modes  of  dealing.  His  moral  duties 
therefore  refpedling  them  relate  to  his  proceed- 
ings with  a  view  to  gain  cuftom,  and  to  the 

(bb)  Much  of  the  late  diftrefs  in  the  commercial  world  ^ 
was  owing,  as  the  event  proved,  to  the  unfounded  fears 
of  men  of  property ;  who  would  not  truft  bankers  of  real 
wealth,  and  efpecially  bankers  in  the  country,  with  the 
fmall  fums  commonly  lying  in  their  hands. 

advan* 
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advantage  which  he  makes  oh  feparate  tranf- 
a^tions. 

One  of  the  moft  effedual  ways  in  which  a 
banker  can  recommend  himfelf  to  extenfive 
bufinefs  is  by  confulting  the  advantage  and 
accommodation  of  his  employers.  If  his  bank  ' 
be  deemed  fafe  ;  and  if  by  moderation  in  his 
terms  of  dealing,  by  univerfal  good  ufage  df 
his  cuftomers,  by  ftudying  their  concerns 
and  adapting  his  proceedings  as  far  as  may 
be  to  their  convenience,  by  accuracy  in 
keeping  their  accounts,  by  giving  to  them 
that  affiftance  in  loans,  and  in  other  ways, 
which  their^refpedive  fituations,  when  fairly 
appretiated,  entitle  them  to  claim,  he  makes 
men  feel  that  it  is  their  intereft  to  deal 
with  him;  employment  will  flow  to  him 
in  abundance,  and  of  its  own  accord.  Some 
of  the  principal  reftridliohs  which  he  ought 
to  prefcribeto  himfelf,  v/ith  refpe£l  to  the 
advantages  and  accommodations  to  be  afforded 
to  cuftomers,  have  been  recently  ftated  un- 
der the  head  of  credit.  Within  the  general 
limits  there  fpecified,  if  he  refides  in  London, 
let  j^im  fearch  after  opportunities  of  furpafling 

his 
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his  rivals  in  conferring  thofe  favours,  and  per^ 
forming  thofe  good  offipes,  by  which  a  banker 
in  the  metropolis  may  frequently  be  of  fignkl 
affiftance  to  thofe  who  deal  with  him ;  and 
fecure  their  friendfhip  and  recommendacion, 
as  well  as  their  cuftom,  by  the  ties  of  obliga- 
tion and  gratitude.     Under  the  fame  reftric- 
tions,  if  he  lives  in  the  country^  ^^here  it  i^ 
ufual  for  bankers  to  allow  fome  intereft  for 
money  placed  in  their  cuftody ;  let  him  not 
be  afliamed,   while  he  neglefts  no  other  fit 
method  of  conciliating  efteem,  to  recommend 
himfelf  by  being  more  liberal  than  hrs  neigh- 
bours.    But  let  not  the  eagernefs  to  obtain 
bufinefs,  or  any  other  confideration,  lead  hint 
to  imitate  thofe  adventurers  who,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  forcing  themfelves  into  notice,  have 
been  known  to  hold   out^  both  in  town  and 
country,  propofals  and  offers  which  perhaps 
they  never  meant,  but  certainly  were  never 
likely  to  be  able,  to  realife ;  while  In  private 
they  have  reforted  to  paltry  and  difingenuous 
arts,  in  order  to  undermine  and  fupplant  theiif 
more  deferving  competitors.     Let  him  never 
take  a  fingle  ftep  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring 
or  of  retaining  a  cuftomer,-  which  he  fhould 

bluflir 
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blufh  to  have  communicated  to  the  world. 
Lee  him  fix  ia  his  mipd  this  fundamental 
rule  J  never  to  grant  a  favour  to  peifons  who 
employ  another  banker,  with  a  view  to  in- 
duce them  to  deal  with  himfelf,  which  he 
would  not  have  granted  them,  had  they  dealt 
with  him  already.  And  never  let  him  feek 
for  cuftom  by  encouraging  or  conniving  at 
fraud ;  as  by  freely  permitting  perfons  to  keep 
cafli  with  him,  whom  another  banker  has  dit* 
carded  for  criminal  pradices.  Nor  ever  let 
him  feek  to  retain  cuftom  at  the  expence  of 
veracity;  as  by  affigning  fome  falfe  reafon 
for  refufing  loans  of  money,  that  he  may 
not  give  offence  to  thofe  who  wifli  to  borrow, 
A  bai^ker  often  feels  ftrongly  tempted  to  repfel 
filch  application's,  by  alleging  that  he  can«- 
jiot  accede  to  them  without  prefent  inconve- 
nience to  himfelf  J  when  in  reality  the  fole 
caufe  of  his  reluctance  is  the  apprehenHon  that 
the  perfons  who  make  them  iare  either  not 
pundlual,  or  not  fafe.  . 

It  was  faid  that,  in  purfuing  profit,  a  banker 
ought  never  to  make  any  advantage  in  the 
courfe  of  his  bufinefs  privately  or  furrep- 
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titioufly,  which  he  ought  ta  be  afhamed  o( 
avowing.  Let  this  rule  be  confidered  by  ^te 
banker  who  artfully  endeavours  to  prevent  a 
dividend  frbiti  being  made  on  the  property 
6f  bankrupts  lying  in  his  hands;  or  who  hires 
a  fecret  agent  to  coUeifJ:  the  notes  of  a  riv2d 
ccAintry  bank  for  the  purpofe  of  creating  a 
tun  upon  it ;  or  who  forwards  his  own  notes 
into  circulation  by  any  unfair  means.  An- 
other inftance  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
though  originating  perhaps  more  frequently 
in  culpable  negledl  than  in  deliberate  bad  iiv* 
^tention,  is  th*  cafe  of  profit  made  on  what 
are  called  dead  accounts  j  that  ia,  on  fums  of 
money  remaining  in  a  banker^s  hands  after 
the  death  of  the  owner,  in  confequence  of 
their  being  unknown  to  his  reprefentatlves* 
Speedy  intelligence  of  the  exiftence  of  thefe 
fums  ought  to  be  given  by  the  banker  to  the 
perfons  entitled  to  the  difpofal  of  them,  Thefe 
remarks  are  alfo  applicable  to  the  cafe  of  fums 
forgotten,  as  may  fometimes  happen,  by  the 
owner.  The  vaft  depofits  lately  remaining 
in  the  bank  of  England,  under  the  name  of 
unclaimed  dividends,  may  afibrd  fotne  ground 
for  concluding,  that  money  to  a  large  amount 

•  may 
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may  chance  to  remain  for  a  confiderable  i^ace 
of  time  unclaimed  in  the  hands  of  a  great  and 
Iong-eftabti(hed  baiiker ;  whofe  duty  it  there- 
lore  is  occiliioaally  td  examine  into  this  mattet, 
and  perhaps  at  fixed  periods,  left  it  ftiould 
efcape  his  attention. 

The  banker  ought  with  equal  care  to  refrain 
from  tdcing  ^vantages  prohibited  by  the  laws 
of  his  country.  It  is  i5:)metimes  a  matter  of 
di£[i<;ulty  to  afcertain,  in  banking  tranfa^tions, 
whd^r  a  particular  proceeding  is  or  is  not 
tifufioUs  {ec);  and  a  banker  may  fufpeft  him- 
felf  in  every  cafe  when  he  feels  a  defire  to 
keq)  the  matter  fecret.  The  laws  refpefting 
ufury,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  more 
beneficial  had  they  allowed  fomewhat  more 
latitude  in  the  rate  of  intereft  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  borrower's  credit,  feem  to  require 

(cc)  The  laws  concerning  ufury  are  now  juftly  regarded 
as  referring  only  to  political  expediency,  and  not  to  any 
thing  naturally  finful  in  the  cuftom  of  taking  intereft. 
There  is  indeed  ufury  in  a  moral  fenfe;  namely,  when 
unwarrantable  advantages  are  extorted  from  others ;  and 
it  may  exift  when  the  hoimds.prefcribed  by  law  are  not 
exceeded.  This  however  is  not  the  fubjeft  at  prcfent 
under  confidcration. 
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as  liberal  a  conftruftion  as  they  fairly  admit  j 
and  they  are  generally  interpreted  with  libe- 
rality by  a  jury.    When  it  is  previoufly  fettled 
that  a  banker  (hall  receive,  merely  for  advancing 
a  fum  of  money,  a  compenfation,  in  any  fhape 
whatever,  amounting  to  more  than  legal  in- 
tereft,  the  iranfaftion  is  ufurious.  '  Thus  it  is 
ufury  to  give  a  premium  to  a  banker  to  induce 
him  to  lend  money  at  5 1,  per  cent*     But  if  he 
lends  a  fum  of  money  at  the  higheft  rate  vof 
legal  intereft,  and. with  a  dire£t  view  to  fecure, 
by  lending  it,  tjie  advantage  of  the  borrower's 
cuftom,  which  he  knows  he  fhould  not  other- 
wife  enjoy;    the  tranfaftion,  though  repre- 
henfible   if  meant    to   decoy  the  borrower 
from  his  former  banker,  does  not  fecm  to  be 
ufurious,  unlefs  it  be  rendered  fo  by  fomething 
which  amounts  to  a  ftipulation  refpe£king  the 
additional  profit.     A  country  trader,  for  ex- 
ample,  requefts  of  a  London  banker  a  loan  of 
fome  thoufand  pounds,  and  offers  him  5  L  per 
cent,  as   the  annual  intereft.     The  banker, 
hoping  that  the  trader  may  be  led  by  a  fenfe 
of  the  obligation  to  do  bufinefs  at  his  office, 
and  influenced  by  the  expedation  of  the  ad- 
ditional advantages  of  the  commifEon  on  the 
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y  As  which  he  may  have  to  difcoudt,  and  of 
profit  from  depofits  wbkh  may  be  placed  ia 
his  hands  by  the  other,  confents.  Yet  he  is* 
no  ufurer.  For  thefe  advantages,  though  6b« 
taiiied  by  granting  the  loan,  are  held  by  him; 
merely  during  the  pleafure  of  the  borrower; 
and  are  no  other  than  thofe  Which  he  receives 
frdm  every  perfon  who  draws  upon  him,  as  a 
fair  and  equitable  compensation  for  his  trouble. 
And  why  is  it  hot  as  irreproachable  in  a 
banker  to  recommend  himfelf  profeffionally 
to  another  man  by  lending  him  money  in  his 
diftrefs,  as  by  fheWing  him  any  other  mark 
of  kindnefs  or  attention  ?   But  had  it  been 

•  •  • 

covenanted  that  the  borrower  fhould  deal  with 
the  banker  for  a  certain  time,  and  never  draw 
upon  him  within  a  certain  amount  of  the  ori- 
ginal loan,  fo  that  the  latter  might  be  fure  of 
always  having  a  fum  in  his  hands  to  employ 
for  his  own  emolument :  this  contract  would 
have  readered  the  whole  proceeding  an  a£t  of 
ufury. 

It  has  been  already  obferved  that,  as  the 
banker  trades  with  the  money  of  others,  pru- 
dence in  lending  it  out  is  particularly  his  duty. 

Y3  Hq 
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H-e  is  at  liberty  to  employ  it  in  any  m^nniet 
confimoiity  adopted  by  his  brethren,  unle&  he 
difcernfcthe  cuftom  to  be  improperly  hazairdous, 
^her  in  its  own  nature,  or  from  local  and  tern- 
porarylircutnftancea.  But  he  cannot  with  a  fafe 
confciefK^e  lavetl  fam^  oti  doubtfid  ftcutltiesy 
pr  on  (5?curitie8  not  fo  eafily  conyertiblc  into 
money  z^  ^is  circumftanccs  may  probably  te^ 
quire^  for  the  fake  of  obtaining  high  inter^ 
An  imprudent  loan  h  the  more  jreprehenfibl^ 
on  account  of  the  cqnfcquences  to  which  it 
xn^y  lead.  It  has  often  Jiappeoed  that  a  banker^ 
having  alrej^dy  lent  more  to  a  merchant  who 
deals  witih  him  than  proper  caution  would 
have  authorifed,  has  proceeded  to  lend  him 
larger  and  larger  fiims^  fopietimes  with  un-. 
authorifed  hopes  of  tjius  enabling  him  to 
retrieve  his  affairs  and  repay  all  that  he  haa 
borrowed;  and  fometirnes,  in  part  at  Ieaft> 
from  the  lefs  defenfible  motive  of  faving  him- 
felf  from  the  difgrace  of  having  the  raflinefs  of 
the  original  loan  expofedto  the  world  by  th^ 
merchant's  failure.  The  effects  of  this  pradice 
have  been  exemplified  in  the  downfall  of  many 
great  houfes.  Akin  to  this  proceeding,  but 
ftill.more  flagrantly  wrong,  is  the  fraud  of 
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giving  a  good  chara£ter  of  undeferyu;ig  peribns 
who  ^u?e  in  KU  debt,  for  the  purpofc  of  yp- 

holdiJIg  ^^^^'^^  PT^di^t  until  they  have  pai4  wh^t 
is  due  to  hicgi  by  the  fums  levied  from  thoie 
to  jwhom  this  good  charader  is  made  known. 

It  is  jgtot  enough  for  the  hanker  to  ^  con» 
{cientioudy  in^is  own  perfon  with  refpe^  to 
profit.  Let  him  guard  againA  conniving  jU 
deceit  or  extortion  in  his  partners.  Let  him 
aHb  attemd  to  the  cpQd^<^  of  his  clerks^  who 
ibmetiiBee  from  a  watit  of  find^nefs  pf  moraA 
prifl^iple  will  perhaps  pay  away  l^t  money^ 
or  praftife  other  little-  artifices,  of  which  he 
never  would  be  guilty  himfelf;  and  fome- 
thmes,  through  an  inconfiderate  zeal  for  his 
intereft,  will  exaggerate  his  credit,  and  talk 
magnificently  of  his  affairs  (efpecially  if  they 
lee  their  principal  pleafed  by  this  condud), 
and  tell  petty  and  indired,  if  not  great  and 
dired,  falfehoods,  when  they  conceive  them 
to  be  for  his  fervice.  The  principal  has  a  joint 
ihare  in  the  immorality  of  fuch  proceedings, 
if  he  does  not  adively  reprefs  them  in  his 
agents.  A  banker  fliould  never  be^  led  by  in- 
dolence, or  by  the  careleflhefs  which  often 
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fjprings  from  the  cdnfcioufnefs  of  great  weaMi^ . 
to  negleft  the  due  fupieriatendcnce^of  ^his  bu-^ 
finefs,  much  lefs  to  commit  the  manag^mait* 
of  it  to  the  uninfpe6:id'  coridild  df  his  cledksC 
There  may  be  an  error  in  perpetually  pryix^* 
into  every  minute  part  of  their  behaviour;  but 
frequent  examination  and  inquity^re  requifitcj 
to  infpire^them'  with  proper  principles  as  vt^«tl 
as  with  proper  aiftivity,  -         - 

'  Some  obfervatlons  relktlftg  partly  to  thfe  cofth^ 
QxxOl  of  a  banker  towards  hisi  employcjrs,  -air^ 
partly  to  his  own  moral  difpofitions,-  jjems&i 
to  be  fubjoinod,  •   --  * 

A  banker  ought  to  deal  equally  with  Rlrf 
cuftrimers ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  ought  never  to 
give  undue  preferences ;  and  luch  are  all  ^rtm 
ferences  which  are  not  founded  on  fome  claim 
refulting  from  the  peculiar  conduct  or  fituatioft 
of  the  perfon  to  whom  they  are  given.  This 
rule  does  not  prohibit  him,  in  lending  money, 
from  fhewing  efpecial  fkvour  to  a  cuftomer, 
who  has  introduced  other  cullomers  to '  the 
houfe.  Towards  fuch  perfons  he  may  indulge 
a  particular  degree  of  gratitude;  and  on  ibme 

OCcaGons 
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•  »  ■  *     * 

€)c<;aikms  may  properly  be  led  by  tbat  fentU 
ipent  alone  ipbntaneoufly  to  offer  them  afliil-^ 
;inc^     Neither    does  it   pitihibit  him  froni 

.  *  ,  •  - 

taking  higher  intereft  when  there  is  greater 
rilk.  But  where  the  ri&s  *t6  equal,  though 
from  grathode  or  companion  he  may  occa^ir 
iidnally  abate  of  his  common' terms  j  yet  he 
ought  not  to  raife  thofe  terms  upon  a  borr 
fower  ^ho  happens  to  b&  unacquainted  witli 
his  ufual  rate  of  dealing,  or  whofe  modefty 
points  him  out  as  capable  of  being  driven  into 
a  hard  bargain.  In  like  manner,  if  a  redund- 
ance or  a  fcarcky  of  cafh  in  the  kingdom  ren* 
ders  it  right  for  the  banker  to  make  art  advance 

or   a  reduaioii  in  the  intereft  on  the  furtis 

» 

alineady  owing  to  him  ;  impartiality  requires 

him,  inftead  of  feleding  from  felfifh  views  a 

few  objedls  of  favour,  to  make  the  change  on 

general  principles.  Indeed  two  rates  of  terms 
for  tranfading  any  branch   of 'the  baiikrng 

hufinefs,  even  though  the  higher  rate  fhould 
not  be  too  high,  naturally  fpread  a  fufpicion 
abroad  of  a  grafping  difpofition  in  thfe  banker  5 
find  may  by  degrees  6^cite  in  him  the  difpo- 
fition itfelf. 


It 
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It  jis  not  nepeflaqly  yfnfsat  iu  a  baak€r  pc<t' 
cafionally  to  lend  the  fiuplus  of  14s  money  to 
ftrangers  on  terms  lower  than  thofe  which  he 
takes  from  his  friends  and  conftant  cuilomtf flu 
This  jH^a^oe  may  at  times  be  requUite^im 
order  ti&ait  he  may  make  /ome  tattsadt  of  his 
fiadduatiag  fiuj)H»»  It  is  however  a  pradtice 
not  altogeth^  .cireditable,  and  one  which 
ihould  be  avtnded  M  much  as  eaa  eoQYeiu^ 
cntly  be  done, 

.  How  &r^  it  may  be  aiked^  is  a  banker  at 
liberty  in  point  of  moral  duty  to  fh^w  efpecial 
and  e:5j:tra,ordinary  favour,  in  the  way  of  loans, 
to  his  relajtipns , and. friends^  from  whom  he 
has  previoufly  r€;9efved  obligations?  If  the 
antecedent  qbiigaition  was  conferred  on  the 
banking-houfe,  it  feems  better,  that  ^he  Ijiouic 
ihpuld  repay  it  when  a  proper  opportunity 
occurs.  If  it  was  conferred  on  one  of  the 
jpartners  as  a  private  individual,  he  ought 
rather  to  repay  it  by  means  of  his  piivat^ 
property,  and  not  out  of  the  common  fund* 
But  in  afl[ifting  his  near  connexions  with  loans 
and  indulgences,  let  him  beware  of  being  fe* 
duced  by  affedion  and  habits  of  intercourfe 

to 
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to  proceed  to  isn warrantable  leiigths  for  tlieif 
accommodation  and  advantage. 

A  hanker,  In  contemplating  the  ^eat  films 
Wiiich  pafs  through  his  handa,  and  alfo  in 
lending  money,  is  apt  to  feel  a  pride  of  fupe- 
riority,  and. a  fenfe  of  felf-importance.  In- 
ftead  of  cherifliing  a  fpirit  fo  unchriftian,  let 
him  in  the  firft  pafe  remember  that  thofe  fums 

are  the  property  of  other  men ;  and  that  he  fi 
only  the  agent  employ^  in  the  management 
of  them.  In  the  fecond,  Jet  him  recoUefl: 
what  will  naturally  be  the  feelings  of  the  bor- 
tower,  and  ^udioufly  endeavour^  by  fimpli- 
dfty  and  kitidnefs  of  manner,  and  a  total 
abftinetoce  from  all  fymptoms  of  arrogance 
and  oftentation,  to  remove  every  unpleafant 
emotion  from  the  breaft  of  ^e  perfon  who 
folicits  his  aid.  Let  him  remember  that  the 
borrower,  even  if  greatly  embarraffed  in  his 
circumftances,  may  be  a  man  of  as  much 
integrity,  and  as  much  genuine  refpe£kability 
(for  genuine  refpedability  is  not  to  be  mea- 
fured  by, wealth),  as  himfelf:  and  that,  if  the 
point  of  mutual  obligation  be  confidered,  the 

lender 
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lender  commonly  derives  inteieft  aiivd  o^hef 
advantages  in  the  line  of  his  profeffion  ia 
confequence  of  granting  the  loan,  advantages 
which  in  many  cafes  may  be  nearly  or  jdto- 
gether  of  as  much  bfenefit  to  him,  a§  thofe' 
acquired  by  receiving  the  loan  are  to  the 
borrower. 

.  I^et  the  banker  alfo  beware  of  taking  offence 
fjt  the  cuftomers  who  leave  him,  while  he 
praifes  and  careflfes  the  perfons  who  remove  to 
his  banking-^houfc  from  another.  Let  not  the 
numerous  inft^nces  of  fraud  in  the  trading 
worjdi  which  are,  continually  coming  before 
}iim)  induce  him  to  harbour  uncandid  and 
indifcriminate  fufpicions,  or  to  deal  in  hafty 
c^ijfures  againft  individuals.  Neither  let  the 
dingers  be  forgotten  which  attend  stbanker  in 
habits  of  convivial  fociety ;  habits  which  often 
lead  him,  cfpecially  if  a  young  man,  to  form 
acquaintances  and  friendfhips  with  a  view  to 
cuftom,  and  with  little  regard  to  the  chara6:er8 
of  his  aflbciates ;  and  to  entruft  them  in 
unguarded  moments  with  fecrets,  and,  if  they 
are  men  of  flender  property,  to  fupply  them 

with 
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with  money,  fo  as  tx)  injure,  perhaps  to  ihak«, 
the  credit  of  the  houfe. 

In  every  line  of  life, '  the  danger  of  -being 

betrayed  into  unjuftifiable  6ondu£t  increafes 
with  the  number  of  temptations,  and  'v^ith  the 
facility  of  tranfgrefling.  On  both  thcfe  ac- 
counts, the  banker  who  is  defirous  of  repre- 
fenting  in  Parliament  the  town  where  he  lives, 
or  who  has  a  feat  for  that  place,  or  for  any 
other,  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  ought  to 
be  on  his  guard,  even  more  than  his  brethren, 
againft  taking  undue  fteps  either  to  conciliate 
his  prefent  cuftomers,  or  to  attract  additional 
employment  He  will  eafily  difcern  that  hi$ 
bank  affords  very  convenient  modes  of  admi- 
niftering  a  bribe  to  the  voter.  He  will  per- 
ceive many  opportunities  of  ftrengthening  his 
intereftjOr  of  extending  his  bufinefs,  by  doing 
parliamentary yo3x  for  th9fe  who  eleft^  or  for 
thofe  wlio  deal  with  him.  He  will  not  fail 
to  difcover,  that  if  he  fhould  be  happy  enough 
always  to  think  and  to  divide  with  the  minifter 
of  the  day,  gratitude  may  induce  the  latter  to 
reward  his  faithful  adherent  by  recommenda- 
tions to  his  private  friends,  and  by  making 

fomc 
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Ibine  of  the  ftr^ams  of  public  revenue  flow 
through  his  office.  Let  the  banker  however, 
while  he  avoids  the  temptations  to  which  the 
poflTeffion  of  a  feat  in  parliament  expofes  him, 
ftudy  to  colledl  from  his  cuftomers  that  com- 
mercial information  which  his  employment 
will  continually  furnilh  means  of  acquiring ; 
information  which  may  greatly  contribute  to 
guide  his  judgement  aright  with  refpedl  to 
fubjeds  coming  before  him. in  his  legiflative 
capacity* 

m 
* 

In  the  lail  place,  the  banker's  attention  may 
be  direded  to  thofe  incidental  methods  and 
opportunities  of  doing  good,  which  his  pro^ 
feffion  peculiarly  affords. 

A  banker  fhould  conftantly  confider  th« 
good,  which  his  occupation  gives  him  th$ 
power  of  effecting,  as  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
ends  to  be  attained  by  following  it.  Thb 
power,  if  be  is  a  man  of  eminence,  wiM  be 
very  extenfive.  .  If  he  is  fixed  in  a  country 
tpwn,  he  is  the  general  patron  and  fupport  of 
the  trading  world  there.  If  in  the  metropolis, 
bis  influence,  though  lefs  concentrated,  may 

'  be 
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he  ftill  greaten  Providence  does  not  furnifli 
obvious  opportunities  of  doing  good  without 
attaching  cnminaUty  to  the  negledt  of  them* 
Nor  do  thofe  men,  whatever  be  their  line  of 
life,  manifeft  a  Chrifliian  fpirit,  who  are  dili-^ 
gent  and  aGive  in  purfuing  their  own  interefts, 
and  fupine  in  fearching  out  occafions  of  con* 
ferring  difinterefted  benefits  on  others. 

A  banker  naturally  becomes  apprized,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  tranladlions^  of  the  lltuation 
of  many  defcrving  people  in  diftrefled  circum- 
ftances ;  perfons  whofe  moral  charaders  are . 
excmfiatf  (for  that  is  a  point  which  ihould 
be  -carefully  examined),  and  who  are  embar* 
rafled  or  reduced  by  misfortunes.  Such  per- 
fons are  among  the  beft  objeds  of  liberality. 
By  being  furniflied  with  fmall  fiims,  fome- 
times  as  gifts,  more  frequently  as  loans,  they 
may  be  enabled  to  fet  up  little  fhops  for  the 
fupport  of  their  families,  or  to  extricate  them- 
felves  from  the  neceffity  of  felling  all  their 
ftock,  and  abandoning  every  profpeft  of  eafe 
and  competence,  for  the  payment  of  rent,  or 
of  debts  unavoidably  contraded  in  bufmefs. 

To  cafes  of  this  nature  let  the  banker  ftudi- 

9  oufly 
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opfly  advert*     If  he  refides  in  the  country,  htf 
will  have  opportunities  of  rendering  flmilar 
affiftance  to  farmers  deferving  of  kindnefs 
and  encouragement.     Private  gentlemen,  and 
others,  who  would  willingly  give  fmall  dona^ 
tions,  frequently  cannot  lend  fomewhat  larger 
fums  with  convenience  j  and  are  conunonly 
difinclined  to  lend  them,  partly  through  Want 
of  opportunities  of  enquiring  into  the  niioral 
character  of  the  borrower  and  the  probability 
of  repayment ;  and  partly  through  a  diflike  to 
the  trouble  which  attends  the  keeping  of  fuch 
accounts*     Hence  it  peculiarly  becomes  the 
banker,  to  whom  from  his  profeflional  (itua- 
tion  and  habits  thefe   difficulties   are  trifles^ 
to  exert  himfelf  in  doing  good  by  benevolent 
loans.     Let  it  not  be  faid  that  to  engage  in 
thefe  tranfadions  is  imprudent.     If  carried  on 
with  caution  and  within  moderate  limits,  they 
will  neither  hurt  the  credit  nor  zStSt  the  pro- 
fits of  the  houfe  j    and  will  tn   many   cafes 
enable  the  banker  to  do  an  aft  of  charity  in  a 
manne^  more  commodious  to  himfelf,  and  not 
Icfs  beneficial  to  the  party  affifted,  than  by 
giving  relief  from  his  private  purfe.      The 
fame  liberal  fpirit  may  alfo  be  fhewn  in  re^ 

turning 
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turning  by  an  equivalent  fiibfcription  the  profit 
made  from  depofits  for  chariubk  inftitutions  j 
and  by  paying  intereft  to  perfons  of  fmall  for- 
tunes, perhaps  with  large  families,  the  chie£ 
fhstre  of  whofe  capital  happens  to  lie  for  a  time 
in  the  banker's  hands,  until  a  favburaWe  oc-^ 
cafion  arifes  of  vefting  k  in  the  funds,  orirt 
fome  other  defirable  way.  Poffibly  too  it 
toight  in  fome  cafds  be  reafbhable  to  allo\^ 
inteteft  for  the  depofits  arifirig  from  the  fale 
of  the  property  of  bankrupts*  It  is  of  thriv- 
ing banks  that  we  are  now  fpeaklng  j  and  the 
admonition  meant  tb  be  intimated  is,  that  the 
partners  fliould  pra£tife  liberality  not  iflerely 
in  their  individual  capacities,  but  coUc^ively 
alfo  in  their  profefJional  tranfadlons.  With 
refpe£t  to  arrefting  of  debtors,  and  prefling 
the  payment  of  bills,  there  is  great  room  fof 
doing  effential  good  by  the  exercife  of  gene-- 
rofity  and  forbearance ;  and  t  believe  that 
bankers  etv  as  frequently  on  the  fide  of  libe*- 
tality,  as  on  that  of  par fimony  and  rigotir : 
tliough  the  error  on  the  former  fide  riiay  per-s- 

haps  fometiniea  proceed  rdther  from  the  cuf^ 

fory  mahner  in  which  thefe'  branches  of  Btifi- 

nefs  are  conduced,  than  from  a  ftudied  atten* 

VOL,  II.  Z  tion 
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tion  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  cafe^  and 
the  general  welfare  of  fociety. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  as  well  w  comfort  to 

perfons  in  the  lower  lines  of  life,  to  be  able  at ' 
^any  time  to  depoiit  ih  fafe  hands,  and  in  a  way 
attended  with  profit^  the  litde  fums  which 
their  induftry  has  accumulated.  The  banker 
who  is  averfe  to  receive  them,  either  from  a 
difdain  of  undertaking  fuch  fmall  concerns,  or 
from  conceiving  that  the  emoluments  to  be 
derived  from  them  will  not  quite  repay  the 
trouble  which  they  create,  offends  againft  the 
clear  dictates  of  benevolence. 

A  banker  has  it  alfo  in  his  power  to  be  of 
material  fervice  to  traders,  efpecially  to  young 
beginners,  by  affifting  them  with  his  advice  as 
to  forming  partnerfhips ;  as  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  various  parts  of  their  bufmefs,  and 
the  beft  means  of  preferving  and  making  the 
mpft  advantageous  ufe  of  their  credit ;  and  by 
jponveying  to  them  fit  and  feafonable  inform- 
ation concerning  the  character  of  thofe  with 
^whom  they  dQal,and  of  thofe  whom  they  truft. 
Let  him  feek  to  obtain  general  knowledge  on 

thofe 
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thofe  fubjeds  for  the  purpofe  of  making  this 
ufe  of  it. 

It  is  alfo  very  much  in  the  power,  and  it 
ought  conftantly  to  be  the  objeiS,  of  a  banker 
to  contribute  towards  purifying  trade  in  gene- 
ral from  fraudulent  and  difcreditable  practices. 
By  fliewing  encouragement  and  giving  pre- 
ferences'  to  honeft  and  induftrious  traders ;  by 
{landing  forward  as  fcir  as^  truth  will  auth&rife 
him  in  fupport  of  their  charader  and  credit; 
by  rejeding  cuftomers  whofe  condud  in  trade 
has  been  notorioufly  flagitious;  by  refufmg 
afliftante  and  countenance  to  adventurous  fpe- 
culators,  to  the  extravagant,  the  rapacious,  the 
tricking,  and  the  profligate ;  by  laying  difad- 
vantages  in  the  way  of  dealers  in  contraband 
goods;  by  adtivity  in  bringing  to  juftice  fwind- 
lers  and  forgers  j  a  Angle  individual  may  eflfed 
extenfive  and  mofl:  fubfl;antial  good.  On  the 
contrary,  by  remiflhefs  in  attending  to  thefe 
and  fimilar  opportunities  of  ufefulnefs,  and 
much  more  by  wilfully  difregarding  or  pervert- 
ing them  through  eagernefs  for  his  own  profit; 
he  co-operates  in  fandioning  the .  abufes  and 
the  crimes  with  which  he  finds  trade  conta- 

Z  2  minated. 
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minated,  and  in  tranfmitting  them  forward 
to  diftant  generations.  The  infight  which 
his  bufmefs  gives  him  into  the  nature  of  all 
kinds  of  trade  (an  infight  which  he  will  do  well 
to  cultivate  for  the  fake  of  the  laudable  and  be-i 
ncficial  purpofes  to  which  it  may  be  applied)  j 
and  the  knowledge  which  he  necefTarily  ac- 
quires of  the  affairs  of  thbfe,  who  deal  with 
him^  will  add  great  weight  to  his  advice ;  and 
will  enable  him  to  exert  an  influence  not  only 
on  the  mercantile  and  commercial  proceedings^, 
but  even  on  the  moral  character,  of  nuqc^bers 
with  whom  he  is  conneded. 

If  merit  ought  to  receive  encouragement 
from  a  banker  wherever  it  is  found,  it  has 
furely  a  peculiar  claim  upon  him  when  found 
in  his  own  houfe.  On  this  principle,  as  well 
as  for  other  reafons,  clerks,/whofe  bonefty  ^nd 
diligence  have  long  been  experienced,  are  fitly 
rewarded  by  being  taken,  if  circumftances  fuit^ 
into  partnerfhip.  It  is  a  reward  which  will . 
not  only  be  highly  grateful  to  themfelves,  but 
one  which  will  make  young  men  of  good  cha-» 
rafters  anxious  to  come  into  their  place  j  and 
will  add  greatly  to  the  effed  of  that  vigi- 

lant . 
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knt  folicitiide  with  which  a  banker  ought  at 
all  times  to  fuperintend  the  moral  chara<9:er 
of  his  fubordinate  affiftants.  The  nature  too 
of  their  paft  -employmetit  has  been  fuch  as  to 
render  th-2m  perfedlly  qualified  to  regulate  the 
bufinefs  of  the  houfe.  Their  acquaintance 
with  the  views  and  habits  of  the  older  partners 
may  make  their  afliftance  in  the  management 
of  it  extremely  defirable.  And  thus  the  latter 
may  reap  the  advantage  of  being  enabled  to 
allow  themfelves  a  certain  degree  of  relaxation 
from  pecuniary  concerns ;  and  to  dedicate  z 
greater  portion  of  their  time  to  domefliic 
duties,  to  improving  ftudy,  to  liberal  fcience, 
or  to  the  fervice  of  their  country  as  magiftrateS 
and  members  of  parliament. 

To  conclude :  If  a  banker,  either  from  sin, 
interffkm  of  relinquiftiing  his  employment, 
or  of  purfuing  it  in  a  different  channel,  fells 
his  houfe,  as  the  term  is,  to  another  banker 
for  a  futh  of  money,  the  tranfadion  is  not 
ncceffitfrily  blam^able  j  as  his  cuftomers  are 
not  iMder  any  obligation  to  transfer  their  bufi- 
ntfs  to  the  purchafer.  But  he  muft  be  aware 
tliat  a  large  proportion  of  tfiem  will  probably 

Z  3  follow 
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follow  his  recommendation ;  and  it  is  his  duty 
not  to  condud  them  to  a  h6ufe  whjch  he  does 
not  fully  believe  to  be  fafe. 

IL  Some  obfervations  are  now  to  be  ad- 
drefled  particularly  to  merchants. 

Many  of  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
under  the   preceding  head  on  the  duties  of 
bankers,  may  be  fo  eafily  transferred  to  th6fe 
of  merchants,  or  iuggeft,  by  fo  obvious  an 
analogy  rules  of  condudt   applicable  to  the 
latter,  that  it  is  unnece,frary  to  dwell  long  on 
the  topics  to  which  they  relate.     Of  the  firft 
kind  are  feveral  of  the  obfervations  refpedling 
the  genuine  foundations  and  the  juft  means 
of  fupporting  credit ;    thofe  concerning  the 
impropriety  of  employing  money  in  gambling 
either  in  the  funds,  in  lottery  tickets,  or  in  any 
other  way;  of  involving  in  trading  adven* 
tures  property  which  was  received  in  Iruft  for 
other  purpofes;    and  of  lending   additional 
fums  to  a-perfon  who  has  already  borrowed 
too  niuch,   {hat  the  imprudence  of  the  firft 
loan  may  not  be  difclofed  to  the  world  by  hi§ 
failure ;  thofe  on  the  duty  of  being  liberd  and 

kind 
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kind  to  all,  efpecially  to  the  virtuous  and 
deferving,  as  to  preffing  payment  of  bills,  and 
arrefting  ^debtors  j  and  more  efpecially  thofe 
which  inculcate  the  moral  obligation  of  keep- 
ing accurate  books,  and  frequently  balancing 
accounts,  fince'  confidence  is  placed  in  mer- 
chants on  the  prefumption  of  their  being  punc- 
tually attentive  to  thefe  points,  and  mafters 
at  all  times  of  the  fituation  of  their  affairs.  Of 
the  fecond  kind  an  example  may  be  found  ;n 
the  caution  giveii  to  the  banker  who  is  in  par- 
liament, againft  regulating  his  public  conduft 
with  a  view  to  ferve  his  houfe ;  for  it  is  a 
caution  which  may  equally  warn  the  merchant 
who  ^has  a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
againft  endeavouring  by  the  management  of  his 
vote  to  promote  his  private  emolument.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  banker  who  employs  a  merchant 
to  procure  bills  to  be  difcounted  for  him  at  the 
bank  of  England,  ought  not  to  conceal  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  tranfa£tioa  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  bank;  neither  ought  the  mer- 
chant to  diflemble  the  true  ftate  of  the  cafe.  If 
it  be  wrong  in  the  banket  to  raife  his  terms  of 
doing  bufinefs,  or  his  rate  of  intereft,  upon 
Oiodeft  x)r  ignorant  cuftomers  J  it  is  not  lefs 
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wrong  in  the  merchant  to  extort  an  higher  price 
than  ufual  from  purchafers  of  a  (imilar  defcrip- 
tion,  .  If  it  be  wrong  in  thf  banker  to  lend 
his  credit  too  far  in  indorfing  bills  ;  it  i^  not 
lefs  wrong  in  the  merchant  to  importune  him 
to  indorfe  them  at  too  great  fi  rifk,  |f  it  be 
highly  reprehenfible  in  the  former  to  force  hii 
notes  into  i:ircuiation  without  an  adequate 
fund,  or  by  fuch  means  as  he  is  unwilling 
to  avow  J  it  is  not  lefs  culpable  In  the  latter  to 
be  defignedly  inftrumental  in  thus  circulating 
them.  If  it  be  wrong  in  the  country  banker 
to  employ  different  correfpondents  in  London^ 
and  to  obfcure  from  the  one  his  dealings  with 
the  other  i  it  is  equally  wrong  in  the  merchant 
to  borrow  largely  from  different  perfons,  and 
indiredly  to  imprefs  each  with  the  idea  that 

his  ai4  only  has  been  reforted  to  (</</)• 

In 

(di)  It  (bfl|i^times  Jiaj^ens  that  a  merchant  difdains  to 
(hew  his  bopks^  and  ftate  his  affairs  with  reafbnable  open^ 
fiefs,  to  the  banker  from  whom  he  borrows)  or  to  give 
the  fecurities  a&ually  in  his  poi&£|on  for  the  money  which 
be  receives,  claiming,  through  pride,  a  right,  of  being  tnifU 
tA  on  his  fingle  fecurity.  To  %6t  from  the  rmtiv^  in 
<yj|eftion  is  ^ways  nnjuftii^ble,  though  i|  may  poi&bly.  be 
proper  on  fprne  occafions  to  borrow  in  this  manner,  left  an 
incpnyeiiient  cuftoro  of  being  qbUgcd  sjways  to  lodge  fe- 

curity 
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In,  fpeaking  of  the  rifks  arid  the  rate  q£ 
profit  of  the  banker,  I  have  already  had  occa- 
(ion  to  mention  the  greater  hazards  to  which 
the  merchant  is  neceflarily  fubjedl  in  the  cxer- 
cife  of  his  occupation ;  and  the  proportionally 
greater  advantage  which  he  may  fairly  derive 
from  each  particular  tranfadion  in  the  line  of 
his  bufinefs.     But  the  merchant,  when  he  fub- 
jedls  himfelf  to  nfks  againft  which  he  might 
cafily  guard,  a£ls  an  unjuft  part  towards  alt 
who  may  be  injured  by  his  misfortunes.     He 
afts  unjuftly,  for  example,  if  he  deliberately 
forbears  to  infiftre  his  warehoufe  from  fire,  or 
any  large  adventure  from  the  dangers  of  the 
feaj  thus  expofing  his  creditors  to  the  hazard 
of  ruin  by  his  temerity,  that  he  may  himfelf 
lave  the  five  or  ten  pounds,  or  perhaps  that 
number  of  (hillings,  per  cent*  by  the  payment 
of  which  he  would  have  purchafed  an  indem- 
nification againft  the  loffes  to  which  his  goods 
arc  daily  liable.    In  thefe  rafh  practices  young 
traders  are  the  moft  apt  to  indulge  thcmfelves ; 
and  fometimes  gain  by  them.     But  traders  of 

curity  ihould  be  eftabliflied.  To  lodge  it  however  is  the 
I^ft  Qiethod  of  keeping  up  credit,  in  the  true  import  of 
ihe  expreffion. 

'  every 
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every  dcfcription  fliould  remember,  that  all 
bold  adventuring  in  thofe  who  traffic  chiefly 
on  credit,  or  with  the  money  of  others,  is  not 
rendered  lefs  criminal  by  the  fuccefs  of  the  ex- 
periment {ee). 

Neither  is  the  merchant  to  be  vindicated  if 
he  raifes  his  general  profits  to  a  rate  higher 
than  is  equitable,  when  compared  with  the  ge- 
neral cirpumftances  and  hazards  of  his  deal- 
ings. This  rule  does  not  prohibit  him  from 
taking  a  profit  too  great,  if  individually  confi- 
dered,  on  fome  of  the  article  in  which  he 
deals,  when  he  finds  himfelf  unable  to  obtain 
an  adequate  advantage  on  others ;  fo  long  a$ 
his  g^ns  on  the  whole  are  not  more  than  a 
fair  compenfation  for  the  capital  which  he  em- 
ploys, the  fkill  and  induftry  which  he  exerts, 
and  the  rlfks  and  flufluations  whiph  he  en- 
counters. But  let  not  the  difficulty  of  fixing 
the  precife  ftandard  of  individual  profits,  and 
the  impoflibility  of  that  ftandard  being  known, 
or,  if  known,  fitly  eftimated  by  his  cuftomers, 

(^ee)  The  general  principles  ftated  under  the  head  o£ 
Bankers,  on  the  fubje<S  of  <:apital  and  of  rifks,  arq  equally 
applicable  to  the  merchant.     Seep,  326.     , 

betray 
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betray  him  into  extortion.  Neither  let  profit  be 
purfued  by  means  tinctured  with  immorality. 
Who  could  aflert  the  integrity  of  a  merchant 
who,  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  fhould 
fend  his  goods  to  a  particular  market,  fliouW 
bribe  or  feduce  a  perfon  in  a  public  office  to 
violate  his  duty,  and  betray  to  him  the  proba- 
bility of  peace  or  war?  Could  a  man  be  pro- 
nounced honeft  and  ingenuous  who  fhould 
attempt  by  giving  money,  by  conferring  fa- 
vours, or  even  by  flattering  attention,  to  lead 
san  agent,  who  comes  to  purchafe  ai^  article,  to 
connive   at  impofitions  on  his  uiifufpeding 
principal?  Could  he  be  vindicated  if  he  fhould 
fend  to  his  foreign  correfpondent  goods  from 
one  manufaftory ;  and  at  the  fame  time  take 
meafures,  diredly  or  indirectly,  by  himfelf  or 
in  concurrence  with  others,  to  induce  him  to 
believe  that  they  were  fabricated  at  another : 
or  if,  on  finding  the  market  unfavourable  for 
the  fale  of  goods  which  he  had  ordered  from 
abroad,  he  fhould  falfely  pretend  that  they 
were  damaged,  or  not  exadly  according  to  his 
order,  and  fell  them  on  account  of  the  fad  or  ? 
Such  practices  mufl  be  condemned  by  every 
upright  man  to  whom  they  are  flated.    There 

are 
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4rc  others  at  lead  as  common,  and  i^ot  lefs  re* 
prckenfible,  which  may  require  to  be  noticed* 
Some  fewinftanees  will  be  fhortly  commented 
upon ;  and  the  mercantile  reader  will  then  be 
left  to  apply  fimilar  reafoning  to  any  other 
cuftoms  of  his  trade,  to  which  he  may  deemr 
it  applicable. 

In  fome  foreiga  ports  a  duty  ad  valorem 
is  paid  on  the  importation  of  Britifli  goods. 
The  merchant  is  faid  fometimes  to  value  them 
in  his  entry  at  the  cuftom-houfe  at  a  rate  far 
too  low,  though  he  is  expedted  to  appreciate 
them  according  to  their  real  worth.     Or  per- 
haps he  has  them  entered  in  a  foreign  name  ; 
and  thus  by  a  fraud  contrives  to  efcape  a  part 
of  the  duties.     Sometimes  too,  to  facilitate  a 
low  valuation,  or  for  other  caufes,  after  fen<l-» 
ing  to  his  foreign  correfpondent  prjevioufly  ta 
the  arrival  of  the  goods  an  invoice  containing 
their  real  value,/  according  to   which  he  is 
to  be  paid  for  them  \  he  forwards  with  the 
goods  themfelves  a  falfe   invoice,  in  which 
they  are  rated  at  one  third  or  one  half  lefs 
than  they  were  in  the,  other;    that  it  may 
be   inftrumental    in   obtaining   their  admit 

fion 
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fion  on  eafy  terms.     He  is  not  always  with- 
out a  plea  on  which  he  endeavours  to  vindi- 
cate the  latter  proceeding.      He  ftates   that ' 
the  laws  of  the  foreign  country  entitle  any 
perfon  to  purchafe  the  goods,  to  whomfoevcr 
they  are  configned,  who  Ihall  go  down  to 
the  fliip,  and  offer  for  them  a  certain  advance 
per  cent,  on  his  valuation.     And  he  contends 
that  this  fait  is  a  proof  that  the  Government 
of  that  country  does  not  require;  the  valu-* 
ation  to  be  accurate;  but  regards  it  merely 
as  a  ftatement  on  his  part  of  the  terms  at 
which,  when  augmented  by  the  addition  pre- 
{bribed,  he  is  willing  to  let  the  goods  be  taken. 
The  laws  however  which  he  quotes  prove 
onjy  that  the  enaftors  of  them  do  not  place 
unlimited  dependence  on  th^  veracity  of  mer- 
chants.     And  his  ingenious  contrivances  to 
counterafl:  them,  (hew  that  no  great  ftrefs  is 
to  be  laid  on  the  fincerity  of  the  foregoing 
plea.     He  frequently  divides  his  goods  into 
different  packages,  fo  that  each  package  Ihall 
be  imperfect  without  the  others ;  and  fends 
them  at  different  periods,  or  in  different  fhips; 
thus  rendering  it  morally  certain  that  no  in^^ 
terloping  purchafer  will  choofe  to  have  any 

concera 
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concern  with  them  when  they  arrive  in  thtf 
harbour  (jf ). 

That  the  merchant  afts  in  a  manner  alto- 
gether unjuftifiable  if  he  is  concerned  in 
fmuggling  adventures^  or  knowingly  fells  (jy) 
articles  which  have  been  fmuggled,  is  evident 
on  this  principle  j  that  men  in  every  fituation 
are  iiighly  criminal,  who  themfdves  break,  or 
who  tempt  others  to  tranfgrefs,  the  laws  of 
their  refpedive  countries.    But  it  is  not  always 

* 

.  {ff)  With  this  view,  as  I  undcrftand,  in  the  cafe  of  a.* 
piece  of  madiinery,  half  of  it  has  been  fent  at  ^ohe  time, 
and  the  remaining  half  referved  for  a  fubfequent  convey- 
ance. And  I  have  heard  of  an  inftance  in  which  a  Bri-* 
tifli  merchant,  having  purchafed  a  large  quantity  of  gloves 
by  the  4ire£lion  of  his  foreign  correfpondcnt,  had  the 
addrefs  to  difpatch  the  gloves  for  the  right  hand  by  one 
yeflel,  and  thofe  for  the  left  fome  time  afterwards  by  a 
lecoud, 

{gg)  Shopkeepers,  to  whom  in  this  inftance,  as  in  many 
others,  the  moral  rules  addrefied  to  merchants  may  be 
'  applied,  ought  never  to  trade  in  a  fingle  article  which  they 
know  or  believe  to  be  fmuggled.  When  traders  fufpeft 
^at  the  goods  oflFered  to  them  are  fmuggled,  it  is  their 
duty  to  fearch  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  inftead  of  follow- 
ing the  common  pradlice  of  wilfully  leaving  the  matter  in 
uncertainty.  Their  duty  with  rcfpe£t  to  goods  known  or 
believed  to  be  ftolen  needs  not  to  be-fuggefted. 


/ ' 
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confidered  that  this  principle  bears  in  a  certain 
degree  on  the  condud  of  a  merchant,  if  he 
furnifhes  goods  to  a  third  perfon  who  plainly 
intends  to  introduce  them  clandeftinely  iato  a 
foreign  country  where  they  are  prohibited.  If, 
for  example,  Holland  fliould  forbid  the  admif- 
fion  of  European  woollens  into  her  Afiatic  do- 
minions;  would  not  a Britifli  trader  who  fhould 
furnifh  his  cuftomer  at  Amfterdam,  with  a 
quantity  of  blankets,  knowing  that  the  latter 
propofed  to  fmuggle  them  into  Batavia,  be  an 
accomplice  in  the  guilt  of  tempting  the  inha- 
bitants  of  that  colony  to  violate  the  laws  which 
they  would  be  bound  to  obey  ? 

,  Another  practice  may  be  mentioned  which 
muft  alfo  be  condemned  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  it  is  criminal  knowingly  to  lead  an- 
other perfon  to  be  guilty  of  deceit.  The  prac- 
tice  in  queftion  is  that  of  having  fhips  covered, 
as  the  term  is,  in  time  of  war;  in  other  words, 
of  having  them  made  over  by  a  fiditious  {bb) 

transfer 


{hh)  Sometimes  however  the  merchant  aftually  becomes 

■    a  burgher  of  the  neutral  town,  m  order  to  fecure  his  pro* 

perty  from  danger.     Thus  alfo  in  times  of  peace  Britifli 

I  fadors 
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transfer  to  the  fubjedt  of  fome  neutral  power, 
that  by  means  of  the  papers  procured  through 
this  pretended  fale  they  may  appear  to  be 
neutral  (//)  property,  and  confequently  bd 
'  .  releafed 

fa£lor8  in  Rui&a  have  become  burghers  in  that  country,  to 
render  thcmfclves  entitled  to  fome  exemptions  from  duties. 
It  has  been  hold  by  Englifh  Lawyers,  that  this  proceed** 
ing  is  no  breach  of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain. 

(«)  In  the  late  war  it  was  very  common  fcjr  Britifli  mer- 
chants to  procure  Auftrian  papers  for  their  veflels,  efpe- 
cially  for  thofe  deftincd  for  the  Mediterranean.  And  during 
the  fame  period  many  Britifli  fliips  were  nominaUy  rcn* 
dered  Ruffian  property  in  a  fimilar  way.  . 

A  fimilar  mode  of  proceeding,  though  direftly  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  as  well  as  to  thofe  of  morality, 
prevailed  to  a  great  extent  during  the  exiftence  of  the 
late  charter  of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  That  charter 
prohibited  the  fending  of  any  commodities  from  England 
to  the  Britifli  dominions  in  the  Eafl:  except  through  the 
medium  of  the  Company.  The  Englifli  merchant  ioften 
faw  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  tranfmitting  them 
through  another  channel,  againft  the  company's  confent. 
He  therefore  loaded  his  fliFp,  and  ordered  it  to  Ofl:end  to 
be  covered.  Being  thus  made  in  appearance  Auftrian  pro- 
perty, it  was'tnabled  to  land  its  cargo  in  Hindofl:an.  The 
changes  made  in  the  charter  on  its  renewal  have  taken  away 
the  temptation  to  fuch  frauds.  But  the  remembrance 
of  tkcm  may  be  ufcful.  And  as  the  recital  of  a  diftrefling 
event  rcfulting  from  an  immoral  praQice  proves  fomctimcs 

5  *^ 
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teleafcd  if  taken  by  the  enemy.  It  may 
be  urged  perhaps  in  behalf  of  this  proceeding, 
that  it  is  confefledly  allowable  to  impofe  on 
an  adverfary ;  that  the  art  of  war  confifts  of 
ftratag^ms  and  feints ;  that  no  moralin:  was 
ever  rigid  enough  to  condemn  the  admiral  oir 
the  merchantman  for  hanging  out  falfe  colours; 
aad  that  it  is  abfurd  to  maintain  that  it  is 

N. 

lawful  to  deceive  an  antagonift  by  ficlitious 
flags,  yet  unlawful  to  delude  him  by  fiditious 

an  effei^^tt^  method  of  deterrijig  men  from  proceedings  of 
the  £ime  nature^  I  am  induced  to  recite,  though  without 
naming  the  parties  concerned,  a  circumftancie  which 
lately  took  place.  The  laws,  defigning  to  throw  obftruc- 
tkms  in  the  way  of  thofe  who  might  endeavour  thus 
fiaudukntly  to  fend  goods  to  the  £a(l  Indies,  had  difqua« 
Ufied  every,  tradefman  who  fold  any  articles  to  a  merchant 
and  knew  that  they  were  to  be  fmuggled  thither,  from  re-* 
covering  the  price  by  a  legal  procefs.  A  London  dealer  fur-* 
niflied  a  merchant  with  a  large  quantity  of  goods,  being 
confciQUS  that  they  were  to  be  fent  to  the  Eaft  Indies  by 
Ineansof  Oftend  papers.  Soon  afterwards,  diftrufting  the 
refponfibility  of  the  purchafer,  he  thought  it  prudent  to 
foe  out  a  commiflion  of  bankruptcy  againft  him ;  and  in 
the  capacity  of  petitioning  creditor  took  an  oath  of  the 
reality  of  the  debt.  The  other  party  retorted  his  attack  by 
threatening  to  profecute  liim  ifor  perjury.  The  tradefman, 
finding  that  the  law  would  not  recognize  fuch  a  debt,  and 
that  he  fhould  certainly  be  convifted,  fhrunk  from  the  im- 
pending difgrace,  and  (hot  himfelf. 

VOL.  !!•  A  a  papers. 
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papers.  This  is  not  the  place  for  eSiamining 
how  far  and  on  what  grounds  it  may  be  jufti- 
fiable  for  open  enemies  to  impofe  on  each 
other.  Nor  is  the  proceeding  under  confi- 
fiideration  to  be  tried  or  vindicated  by  thofe 
rules.  For  here  is  a  third  party  introduced, 
the  inhabitant  of  the  neutral  ftate  in  a  pro- 
found peace  with  both  the  contending  nations ; 

who  deliberately  fufFers  himfelf  to  be  bribed 
by  a  fubje<£l  of  the  one  to  ,pra6life  an  artifice 
on  thofe  of  the  other,  which  no  plea,  but  that 
of  being  himfelf  engaged  in  avowed  hoftilities 
with  the  latter,  could  poffibly  have  juftified. 
And  if  it  be  thus  criminal  in  the  Auftrian  to 
becoihe  an  accomplice  in  the  plot,  it  is  at  leaft 
as  criminal  in  the  Britifli  merchant  to  tempt 
him  to  accede  to  it,  or  to  avail  himfelf  of 
his  concurrence.  Probably  too,  in  cafe  of 
capture,  an  oath  would  be  neceflary  to  au- 
thenticate what  the  papers  falfely  averred; 
and  there  is  much  danger  that  it  would  not 
be  fcrupled  to  procure  the  releafe  of  the  fhip. 
The  merchant's  criminality  is  increafed  by 
his  being  aware  that  he  is  the  caufe  of 
fuch  a  temptation.  In  all  cafes  whatever, 
when  a  merchant  feeks  to  obtain  profit  by 

means 
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means  leading  to  perjury^  let  him  remember, 
that  he  who  knowingly  betrays  his  agents  or 
afliftants  into  that  crime  is  himfelf  perjured  in 
the  fight  of  God  ;  and  that  the  guilt  of  a  falfe 
oath  is  aggravated  rather  than  avoided  by 
equivocations  and  fubterfuges  {M). 

Another  mode  of  gaining  profit,  which 
ought  univerfally  to  be  reprobated,  is  that  of 
creating  artificial  prices.  There  have  been 
inftances  of  merchants,  when  they  meant  im- 
mediately to  difpofe  of  a  large  quantity  of  a 
particular  article,  buying  in  the  open  market  a 
little  of  the  fame  article  on  very  high  terms ; 
thus  pretending  to  be  purchafers,  when  in  fadt 

(ii)  Of  fuch  futil6  attempts  t6  reconcile  unlawful  gaiil 
with  principles  of  confcience,  out  fea-ports  afibrdnumeTOu$ 
examples.  The  following  recent  inftrance  may  ferve  as  a 
fpecimen  of  them%  A  merchant,  having  imported  a 
Quantity  of  Spanifh  wine,  profefled  to  export  it;  and 
applied  in.confequence  to  have  the  duty,  which  had  been 
paid  upon  it,  returned.  All  the  requifite  formalities  were 
obferved.  The  ca&s,  on  being  {hipped,  were  gauged  \ 
and  an  oath  was  taken  that  the  wine  contained  in  them 
was  the  fame  which  they  had  brought  from  Spain.  Dur- 
ing the  voyage  the  cafks  became  intolerably  ofifenfive.  On 
opening  them,  a  fmall  tin  cylinder  inclofing  a  little  of  the 
originarwine  was  found  in  each.  The  reft  of  the  con» 
tents  was  water.    , 

A  a  2  they 
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th?y  were  fellers,  apd  endeavouring  to  create, 
by  their  condufl:  in  the  former  capacity,  an 
VQoatiiral  and  extrayagant  price,  by  which 
they  might  far  overpay  themfelves  in  the  lat- 
ter*    Similar  frauds  may  be  ufed  in  managing 
the  rate  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries.  A 
merchant  for  inftance,  by  purpofely  remitting 
a  fumon  lofing  terms,  may  caufe  2^  variation 
in  the  rate,  of  which  he  ftands  ready  to  avail 
himfelf  by  inftantly  drawing  back  much  largei;^ 
fums.    And  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  there 
may  be  various  other  means  of  reaping  very 
unwarrantable  advantages  by  managing  th^ 
price  of  exchange,  and  affeding  by  artful  con-» 
trivances  the  daily  printed  ftatement  of  rates, 
according  to  which  accounts  with  foreign  cor- 
refpondents  ar«  to  be  fettled. 

As  merchants  are  the  perfons  into  whofe 
hands  (//)  Ipans  and  public  contrads^  n?tturally 
fells  it  H  peculiarly  intumbent  on  them  to  re- 
coiled the  obligation  under  which  they  lie  in 

{//)  "  In  England,  the  feat  of  Government  being  i» 
*^  the  greateft  mercantile  city  in  the  world,  the  mer- 
•*  chants  are  generally  the  people  who  advance  money 
««  to  Government."  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,. 
ToL  iii.  p.  415*  . 

point 
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point  of  confcienoe  to  trade  with  Government 
on  the  fame  principled  as  they  trade  with  an 
individual ;  to  obferve  the  famfe  rules  of  pro- 
bity, ingenuoufnefs,  and  fair-dealing  j  to  be 
equally  contented  with  moderate  profits,  and 
equally  to  abhor*  taking  unfair  advantages, 
or  entering  into  monopolizing  leagues  and 
combinations,  in  the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other* 
Let  them  never  fufFer  a  public  officer  to  hold  5^ 
fecret  fhare  in  their  contracts,  that  they  may 
avail  themfelves  of  his  influence  in  obtaining 
them  on  advantageous  terms*  Let  them  not 
forget  that  every  penny  which  they  receive 
from  Government  muft  be  raifed  in  taxes  from 
their  fellow-citizens  j  and  confequently  that 
every  penny  which  they  gain  in  thefe  tranf- 
adions  by  unfairnefs  or  extortion,  is  in  other 
words  gained  by  public  robbery.  There  are 
few  cafes  perhaps  in  which  the  rules  of  equity 
are  fo  frequently  violated  as  in  public  con- 
trads ;  and  few,  if  any,  in  which  underhand 
combinations  are  carried  to  fo  fcandalous  a 
length  {mm).  There  is  reafon  to  conclude  that 

it 

(mm)  The  fyftem  of  competition  for  public  loa^is,  which 
has  of  late  been  very  properly  introduced,  is  liable  to. 

A  a  3  various 
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It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  few  merchants,  who 
deal  in  the  particular  article  for  which  Govern-, 
ment  offers  a  contrad  by  audion  to  fuch  aa 
exigent  as  to  be  able  to  deprefs  their  competi- 
tors, privately  to  agree  to  (hare  the  bargaifi 
among  them  j  and  to  fettle  certain  terms  dift 
advantageous  to  the  public,  beyond  whicl^ 
they  are  not  to  bid.  This  fraud  is  repeated  as 
often  as  a  new  contrafl  is  propofed*  Govern-* 
ment  in  the  mean  time  is  lulled  into  unfufr 
peding  confidence,  and  conceives  itftlf  to  be 
reaping  the  benefit  of  a  fale  by  audlion  j  as 
the  confederates  are  artful  enough  to  fix  fome-? 
times  on  one  of  their  number,  and  fometimes 
on  another,  to  appear  to  be  the  fuccefsful 
bidder.  If  fome  interloping  competitor  bids 
largely  againft  them  (;//?),  they  will  not  he- 

fitatc 

various  frauds  of  this  kind,  which  dM  the  parties  concerned 
|n  the  loan  ought  a£biyely  to  difcquntenance.  Thus  it  i^ 
not  only  the  duty  of  the  principal  bidders  to  abftain  from 
9II  private  confederations  \  but  it  is  likewife  the  duty  of  al) 
individuals  who  wifli  tp  partake  of  the  loan  to  ufe  no  fecret 
pieans  to  prevent  or  check  cpxhpetition. 

(nn)  This  proceeding  is  often  managed  ifi  the  follow^ 
|ng  mahner^  On  the  morning  when  the  fealed  propofal^ 
fire  to  be  delivered  in  at  the  public  office,  one  of  the  con- 
^ederate§  delivers  in  his  and  retires.    If  an  intruder  afte^*- 

^ard§ 
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iitate  to  take  that  particular  contraft  on  very 
low  or  even  on  lofing  terms,  in  order  to  dif- 
courage  him  from  further  attempts.  And  if, 
by  pertinacioufly  oppofing  them  time  after 
time,  he  ftiouid  interfere  materially  with  their 
profits,  and  endanger  the  difcovery  of  their 
fecret ;  they  will  buy  off  his  troublefome  re- 
fiftancc'  by  admitting  him  as  a  partner  into 

their  aflfociation.  \ 

We  may  conclude  thefe  obfervations  with 
remarking,  that  as  the  prpmoting  of  any  laud- 
able defign  is  in  an  efpecial  manner  required 
of  thofe  who  have  extraordinary  opportunities 
of  forwarding  it ;  the  correction  of  the  pro- 
fanenefs  and  profligacy  of  our  failors  ought  to 
lie  near  the  hearts  of  merchants.  By  attention, 
as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  to  the  religious  and 

wards  prefents  an  offer,  another  of  the  fraternity,  who  is 
on  the  watch  for  the  purpofe,  delivers  in  a  fecond  ftt  of 
propofals  (for  he  is  prepared  with  feveral  fets  in  his  pocket 
on  various  terms),  more  advantageous  to  the  public  than 
thofe  firft  given  in  by  his  comrade.  Thi^  ftep  is  repeated 
a3  often  as  it  appears  neceffa/y,  until  it  is  morally  certain 
that  they  have  under-bid  their  rivals.  In  other  collateral 
contrivances  which  might  be  named,  peculiair  adroitnefs 
is  exhibited. 

A  a  4  moral 
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niQrd  character  of  the  captains  and  officers  era-« 
ployed  in  their  veffels,  by  a  regular  dif^ibutioa 
of  proper  books  among  the  crews,  and  by  tto 
appointment  of  liberal  premiums  for  virtuous 
behaviour,  it  feems  probable  that  much  goo4 
flight  gradually  be  cflfe<3:ed. 

The  introdudtion  Ukewife  of  civilization  and 
the  difFuiion  of  true  religion  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  remote  and  barbarous  countries,  arc 
objeiSs  which  ought  to  be  peculiarly  regarded 
by  a  clafs  of  men,  who  above  every  other  de-p 
fcription  of  traders  poflefs  the  means  of  agcomn 
plifhing  them. 

Ill,  The  clafs  of  traders  of  whom  we  are 
to  treat  in  the  next  place,  confifts  of  thofe  who 
are  employed  ip  executing  orders  on  behalf  of 
others.  From  the  nature  of  their  occupation 
the  term  agent  is  charaderiftic  of  them  all  j 
but  in  fome  branches  of  bufinefs  it  is  cuftom- 
ary  to  denominate  them  fa^^ors,  and  in  fome 
they  are  ftyted  brokers. 

The  predominant  duty  of  an  agent  is  tQ 
;difcharge  with  integrity,  diligence,  and  punc- 
tuality, 
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tuality,  and  with  a  marked  attention  to  the 
inWefts  of  his  employer,  the  commiflion  with 
which  he  is  intruded.  The  rule  by  which  he 
ought  to  try  his  conduit  towards  his  princi- 
pals, is  by  confidering  in  each  particular  in- 
ftancc,  whether  he  has  adled  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  he  might  reafonably  have  expedted  an  agent 
of  his  own  to  have  a(3:ed  for  him  in  a  fimilar 
bufinefs.  The  duty  and  the  rule  are  fo  ob- 
vious, that  it  is  needlefs  to  dwell  upon  either 
of  them.  But  it  may  be  right  to  mention  by 
way  of  example  a  few  cafes  in  which  the  agent 
is  too  frequently  led  to  violate  both  the  one 
and  the  other. 

Of  all  the  breaches  of  duty  of  which  an 
agfent  can  be  guilty,  *there  is  perhaps  not  one 
fo  fcandalous  and  flagrant  as  that  to  which  I 
have  had  occafion  to  allude  when.fpeaking  of 
merchants.  I  mean  the  being  bribed  by  the 
expectation  of  fome  private  or  diftant  advan- 
tage to  himfelf  (for  an  adual  bribe  is  rarely 
the  mode  adopted)  to  connive  at  impofitions 
on  his  employer.  It  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to 
iay,  that  the  agent  ought  not  only  to  with- 
(land  palpable  temptations,  but  alfo  to  be  on 
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his  guard  againft  being  blinded  and  miflcd  by 
fpecious  and  indinedk  attempts  to  corrupt  him. 
Confcience  fliould  not  only  be  fcrupulous,  but 
quick- fighted^ 

Many  of  the  reprehenfible  practices  in  which 
fome  agents  indulge  themfelves,  though  ap- 
pearing in  different  fhapes  under  difFerent.cir- 
cumftances,  may  be  traced  to  one  fourcej 
namely,  the  cuftom  of  taking  unayowed  and 
unauthorifed  profits,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
and  fettled  prite  allowed  for  tranfadting  the 
bufinefs,  and  generally  called  the  commiffion. 

Men  niore  ingenious  than  honeft  devife 
various  methods  of  gaining  thefe  unlawful 
sKiyantages.  An  agent,  for  inftance,  of  that 
"defcription  is  direded  by  a  diftant  correfpond- 
ent  to  receive  and  to  convey  tq  him  a  fum  of 
money  owing  to  him  from  a  third  perfon. 
He  gets  the  mpney  into  his  hands  with  all 
imaginable  fpeed,  and  fo  far  punctually  dif- 
charges  bis  duty  5  but  he  is  flow  in  communi- 
cating to  his  employer  the  receipt  of  the  debt, 
and  perhaps  even  intimates  to  him  indirectly 
that  the  demand  is  yet  unfatisfied,  while  he  is 
putting  the  money  put  to  intereft,  or  ufing  it 

in 
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In  fome  other  way,  for  his  own  benefit.  An* 
other  is  employed  to  fell  a  cargo  of  goods  in 
London  for  a  foreign  merchant,  who  being 
defirous  to  feciire  himfelf  againft  the  rifk  of 
bad  debts,  agrees  to  allow  him  a  per  centage 
on  condition  of  being  infured  againft  all  fucb 
loflTes.  This  mode  of  proceeding  has  the  tech- 
nical appellation  of  del  credere.  The  agent 
however,  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  occafionally 
charges  the  del  credere  at  a  higher  rate  than  is 
juftlfiable  in  point  of  confcience,  when  it  is 
confidered  how  extremely  fecure  thofe  perfons 
are  to  whom  only,  knowing  the  riik  to  be  his 
own,  he  will  fell. the  goods  of  his  principal. 
And  this  rate,  even  though  cuftomary,  is  per-- 
kaps  upheld  by  a  degree  of  combination.  There 
is  another  pradlice  refpe£ling  del  credere  which 
is  faid  by  competent  judges  to  be  ftill  more 
common.  An  agent,  of  a  merchant  felling 
pn  commiffion,  <iifpofes  of  his  correfpondent's 
goods  tq  a  purchaf^r  at  a  price  which  is  cal- 
pulated  on  the  fuppofition  of  fix  or  nine 
pionths  credit  being  given.  The  latter  how- 
ever pays  ready  money,  receiving  in  return  4 
difcount  after  the  rate  of  5I.  per  cent,  per 
jginum  intereft  fflr  the  time.    Here  the  agent 

ruqs 
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runs  no  rifk.  But  in  o^er  to  enable  himfelf 
to  charge  del  credere  for  a  hazard  which  he 
never  incurred,  in  making  up  his  accounts  he 
ftates  the  purchafe  money  as  not  paid  until  the 
expiration  of  the  time  of  credit.  The  follow- 
ing artifice  is  alfo  known  to  have  taken,  place. 
An  agent,  who  is  ordered  by  a  foreign  trader 
to  purchafe  and  tranfmit  to  hiin  a  quantity  6f 
Englifh  goods,  propofes,  on  the  plea  of  iimpU* 
fying  accounts,  and  faving  trouble,  that  inftead 
of  putting  down  in  his  bill  every  petty  charge 
made  at  the  cuftom-hoyfe  for  each-  individual 
article,  he  fhould  lay  fuch  a  per  centage  on  the 
\yhoie  fum  expended  as  would  amount  to  an 
equivalent.  The  merchant,  unfufpiciouS  of 
deceit,  confents  ;  and  is  accordingly  charged 
ten  pounds  for  difburfements  which  do  not 
coft  his  agent  above  that  number  of  fhillings. 
Another  fraud,  much  more  confiderable  iij 
itfelf,  and  much  more  generally  prevalent^  is 
praCtifed  on  the  foreign  merchant.  The  agent, 
in  confequence  of  paying  ready  money  to  the 

Englifh  tradefmen  for  the  manufadures  which 
he  buys  of  them  on  behalf  of  the  foreigner, 
receives  back  from  them  a  deduftion  of  2I.  or 
2I.  I  OS.  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  their  re-' 

N  fpe(3:ive 
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fpkStxvc  bills ;  but  he  makes  out  his  accounts 
to  his  employer  without  giving  him  any  hint 
of  the  money  returned.  Perhaps  he  alleges  ia 
cxcufe,  that  the  regular  commiffion  is  too  Ibw^ 

and  that  the  additional  profit  may  fairly  be 
taken  in  order  that  he  may  receive  on  the 
whole  an  adequate  compenfation  for  his  trou- 
ble.    But  in  the  firft  place^  the  aflertion  that 
the  commifEon  is  too  low  is  not  yet  proved  ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  if  it  were  proved,  not  a 
ftep  would  be  gained  toward^  a  vindication  of 
the  pradice  in  queftion.    For  however  reafon- 
ably  the  agent  might  in  that  cafe  apply  to  his 
principal  for  an  increafe  in  the  rate  of  corn- 
million,  in  no  cafe  can  he  juftify  himfelf  for 
wilfully   concealing  the  fum  which  tvas  re- 
turned to  him,  and  charging  the  whole  ap- 
parent amount  of  the  bills  as  adlually  pard. 
What  would  the  agent  think  of  his  houfe- 
keeper,  if  fhe  were  to  fet  down  the  articles  in 
her  weekly  accounts  as  having  coft  more  than 
fhe  had  really  paid  for  them;  and,  on  being 
detefted,  were  boldly  to  vindicate  herfelf  on 
the  plea  that  her  wages  were  too  fmall  ?  Loudly 
as  he  would  exclaim  againft  her  knavery  j  if  ■ 
lie  were  not  in  the  trammels  of  habit  and  pre-' 

judice, 
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judice,  he  would  difcern  his  own  condud  to 
be  at  leaft  equally  fraudulent.  That  his  bre- 
thren in  trade  very  frequently  pra<Sife  a  (imi*- 
lar  deceit  on  their  employers  is  no  apology* 
The  frequency  of  deceit  does  not  take  away 
the  guilt  of  it.  It  is  unneceffary  to  repeat  the 
obfervations  which  have  already  been  made  in 
the  introductory  part  of  this  chapter  on  the 
duty  of  breaking  and  withftanding  reprehenfi- 
ble  cufton^s  of  trade,  however  widely  they 
may  prevail,  and  with  whatever  profit  they 
maybe  attended.  There  is  great  reafon  to 
believe  that  the  foreign  merqhant  is  very  fel- 
dom  aware  of  the  additional  charge  which  is 
thus  made  upon  him. 

The  cuftom  of  taking  profits  in  the  com- 
miilion  bufinefs,  which  are  not  ftated  in  ac- 
count to  the  principal,  and  wOuld  appear  un- 
juftifiable  if  the  conduA  of  the  agent  were 
fully  laid  open  to  him,  is  not  only  contrary 
to  the  ftrift  rules  of  commercial  integrity  and 
fair  dealing ;*but  even  in  cafes  where  it  is,  free 
from  a£):ual  deceit,  it  opens  a  door  and  fur- 
nifhes  precedents  for  a  variety  of  little  frauds, 
which  are  but  too  apt  to  infinuate  themfelves 
15  into 
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into  trading  tranfa£tions,  and  involve  them-in 
general  difcredit  and  fufpicion.     The  import- 
ance of  clearing  the  mercantile  chrvra<Sejr  from 
this  Ijpecies  of  difrepute,  makes  it  very  defir-- 
able  that  the  reader  fliould  be  impreffed  with 
the  criminality  of  the  pra<3:ices  from  which 
fuch  imputations    have  arifen.      The   agent 
therefore  fhould  introduce  all  poffible  opennefs 
into  his  tranfadlions.     The  bad  elFedls  which 
a  fyftem  of  concealment  tends  to  produce  on 
the  morals  of  his  clerks,  through  the  influence 
of  his  example  at  leaft,  if  not  of  his  pofitive 
directions,  are  neither  to  be  forgotten  nor  to  be. 
difregarded.,    To  abandon  fecret  and  unautho- 
rifed  advantages  is  alfo  no  improbable  method 
Qf  ultimately  promoting  his  emolument,  by 
proving  him  to  be  a  man  in  whom  confidence 
may  fafely  be  repofed. 

The  duty  of  brokers,  particularly  of  thofe 
employed  in  felling  goods,  would  afford  a 
large  field  for  remarks.  The  abufes  and  errors 
in  condudi  prevailing  among  them  are  faid  to 
be  extremely  great ;  infomuch  that  to  no  clafs 
of  men  in  the  mercantile  world  may  ferious 
admonitions  and  remonflrances  be  more  fitly 

addrefled. 
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addrefTed.  Inftead  of  fcrupulous  impartiality^ 
between  buyer  and  feller  according  to  theif 
bounden  dmty  and,  ufually,  their  oath  ;  the 
moft  artful  partiality  and  collufion  are  often 
found  to  take  place,  and  the  moft  ftudied 
falfehood  and  mifreprefentations  to  fuperfede 
opennefs  and  truth. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  confidering  the  im- 
proper conduct  of  agents  in  tranfad:ing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  bufinefs  which  in  themfelves 

• 

are  in  every  refpedt  lawful.  It  remains  to  iay 
a  few  words  on  the  guilt  of  taking  a  part  in 
tranfaftions  which  are  intrinfically  criminal, 
either  becaufe  they  violate  the  principles  of  na- 
tural juftice  and  morality,  or  becaufe  they  are 
tontrary  to*  human  laws.  This  cenfure  at- 
taches on  every  agent  who  fufFers  hinilelf  to 
be  employed  in  the  purehafe  or  difpofal  of 
flaves  whom  he  knows,  or  might  know,  to  be 
tmjuftly  reduced  into  bondage  j  who  aQ:s  aa 
broker  or  faGor  in  buying  or  felling  goods 
which  he  knows  or  believes  to  be  ftolen,  fraug- 
gled,  or  contraband  ;  in  freighting  a  fhip  with 
goods  to  a  port  into  which  he  is  well  affured 

that  they  are  meant  to  be  illegally  introduced ; 

•  • 
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in  knowingly  procuring  veflels  or  conducing 
infurances  for  fmugglers,  to  whatever  country 
they  belong,  or  into  whatever  country  they 
purpofe  to  convey  their  commodities  j  or 
in  buying  or  felling  large  fums  in  the  public 
funds  for  a  perfon  adlually  engaged  in  a 
political  negotiation.  It  ought  here  to  be  diC- 
tin<aiy  ftated,  that  there  are  in  the  metropolis 
many  factors  highly  diftihguiflied  for  their 
integrity  in  declining  improper  commiffions, 
Thefe  are  the  men  whom  their  brethren  oilght 
to  imitate.  And  their  example  fhould  be  fol- 
lowed not  in  fome  particular  cafes  only,  but 
uniformly  and  on  a  confiftent  principle;  no^ 
from  a  reference  to  reputation  and  honour^  but 
from  confcience.  In  fome  of  the  inftances  re- 
cently mentioned,  and  in  others  which  might 
b^  fubjoined,  the  agent  may  find  himfelf  fo 
uncertain  with  refpeQ;,  to  the  condu<3:  and 
views  of  the  party  who  wiflies  to  employ  him, 
as  to  be  confiderably  perplexed  whether  he 
ought  or  ought  not  to  undertake  the  bufinefe 
propofed  to  him.  No  general  rule  can  be  given 
for  the  removal  of  his  difficulties.  In  every 
other  line  of  life  a  confcientious  man  will  oc- 
casionally find  himfelf  cmbarrafled  by  doubts 
VOL.  II.  B  b  of 
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Ota  fimilar  nature;  and  111  each  inftance  Re  . 
muft  decide  upon  them  6y  a  careful  review 
and  an  impaTtisel  eftimation  of  the  various  cir- 
cumftances  attending  the  particular  cafe.  In 
the  fame  manner  the  agent  niuft  form  his 
judgement.  But  while  he  avoids  on  the  one 
hand  thofe  unneceflary  doubts,  which  would 
at  the  fame  time  obftrudl  the  courfe  of  lawful 
trade,  and  injure  himfelf  and  his  faniily  hy 
intercepting  his  fair  emoluments;  let  him  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  feduced  by.felf-intereft 
to  caft  off  his  feruples  under  the  vaia  pretence 

that  his-  refufal  will  not  prevent  the  bufinefs 
from  being  tranfadled,  as  numbers  ftand  ready 
to  undertake  it*     On  that  principle  he  might 
repair  to  the  highway  and  rob  a  travelled,  whom 
he  thought  tolerably  certain  of  being  plundered 
before  he  would  reach  the  end  of  his  journey. 
..The  man  who  knowingly  lends  or  hires  him- 
felf to  be  k  fubordinate  inftrument  in  executing 
a  piece  of  villainy,  is  not  only  grofsly  culpa- 
.  ble,  but  frequently  as  culpable  as  the  original 
.  contriver.     In  doubtful  cafes  let  the  agent  ap- 
ply to  himfelf  the  fpirit  of  that  rule  which  St. 
Paul  gave  to  the  Chriftian  converts  who  he-, 
fitated  as  to  the  lawfnbefs  of  eating  meats 

whicK 
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which  had  be^n  offered  to  idols.  "  He  that 
*^  doubteth,  i^  condemned,  if  he  eat ;  becaufe 
"  he  eateth  not  of  faith."  Or  ratl^er  let  him 
attend  to  the  apoftle's  fubfequent  declaration, 
on  which  the  foregbing  decidon  is  profeffedly 
grounded ;  and  which  literally  applies  to  every 
doubtful  cafe  in  the  whole  circle  of  human 
a<flions.  "  Whajtfoever  is  not  of  faith,"  (what- 
foever  any  man  does  without  beir^g  confident 
at  the  time  that  it  is  lawful,)  *'  is  fin  (c?o)." 

Stock-brokers  who  from  having  recently  ^ 
begun  to  a£t,  or  from  other  caules,  have  not 
acquired  much  bufmefs,  fometimes  endeavour 
to  avoid  the  dif^race  of  being  unemployed, 
and  to  bring  themfelves  into  notice,  by  arti- 
ficial manoeuvres  calculated  to  give  them 
the  appearance  of  having  extenfive  dealings. 
They  will  feem  very  bufy,  for  example,  in 

purchafing  large  quantities  of  flock,  which  in 
faft  they  purchafe  on  their  own  account^ 
though  not  avowedly  fo ;  and  fell  them  agaia 
on  the  fame  day  and  at  the  fame  price.  From 
all  fuch  practices  an  honefl  man  will  keep 

{00)  Romans,  xiv.  23. 
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himfelf  free.  The  intention  of  thoie  who  re- 
fort  to  them  is  to  reprefent  themfel ves  as  nmch 
more  trufted  than  they  really  are ;  and  tbtis  to 
gain  by  premeditatefd  deceit  a  degree  of  cr^k 
and  reputation  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 

lEvdry  ftock-brOker  too,  it  may  be  added^ 
ought  fcrupuloufly  to  refrain  fr6m  managing 
illegal  tfiinfadlions  on  account  of  his  employ- 
ers, and  from  unlawful  or  rafh  fpeculatiQns 

on  his  own  (//). 

la 

(J>p)  The  aftual  bufinefs  of  ftock^brokers  confifts  of  two 
parts :  they  are  employed  to  make  bargains  for  ready  mo- 
ney; and  bargains  for  a  diftant  time.  The  latter  are  ille- 
gal; they  fiirnifli  however,  efpecially  in  time  of  war,  per- 
haps one  half  of  the  bufinefs  tranfafted. '  They  are  made 
on  unmixed  fpeculation ;  that  is  to  fay,  not  only  -a  hazard 
is  incurred,  but  it  is  incurred  without  any  capital  being 
engaged.  A  perfon  buys,  for  inftance,  through  his  broker, 
io,oool.  three  per  cent,  ftock  on  thd  firft  of  November  at 
73 1.  per  cent,  yir  tBe  quarterly  fettling  day;  on  November 
I  oth  he  fells  the  fame  fum  for  the  fame  future  day  at  74 1.; 
and  thus  continues  buying  or  felling  every  day,  as  his  ideas 
of  war  and  peace  ^nd  of  other  circumftances  vary,  till  the 
fettling  day  comes,  taking  care  by  that  day  to  have  bought 
juft  as  milch  as  he  has  fold.  He  has  then  to  receive  or  pay 
only  what  are  termed  his  differences.  The  flock-broker's 
cuftom  is  never  to  tell  the  name  of  his  employer  In  thefe 
bargains.  If  the  fpeculator  cannot  pay  his  differences,  it 
is  cuftomary  for  the  broker  to  pay  them  for  him.     If  both 

fpeculator 
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In  the  line  of  agency,  as  in  aU  other  branches 
of  trade,  there  is  ^mple  fcope  for  fair  compe- 
tition. And  it  is  laudable  conduct  in  an  agent 
to  reduce  his  r^tes  of  commiffioa  on  diffbrent 
tranfaftions  to  the  moft  moderate  terms  which 
he  can  permanently  afford,  whatever  tnay  he 
the  clamour  excited  by  his  brethren, 

Direifiors  of  public  companies,  whether  in- 
corporated hy  charter,  as  the  Eaft  India  Com- 
pany and  Bank  of  England ;  by  a£l  of  parlia- 
ment, as  the  recently  eftablifhed  Sierra  Leone 
Company  [qq)  j  or  upheld  by  mere  voluntary 

,  union, 

fpeculator  and  broker  fail,  then  the  name  of  the  former 
fpmetimes  becomes  known. 

Moft  ftock-brokers  are  alfp  jobbers  5  that  is  to  fay,  they 
have  a  capital  in  the  funds,  which  they  retail  to  purchafers 
as  opportunities  offer,  and  conftantly  watch  the  turn  of 
the  market  that  they  may  re-inveft  the  money  to  advantage. 
This  branch  of  bufinefs  is  manifeftly  attended  with  many 
temptations.  They  alfo  fometimes  fpeculate  in  bargains 
for  time  on  their  6vm  account. 

(qq)  I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  which  the  incidental 
mention  of  this  company  affords  me,  of  noticing  that  pe- 
culiarity in  its  avowed  objefb,  which  renders  good  men| 
whether  concerned  in  the  undertaking  or  not,  anxious  for 
its  fuccefs.     It  is  eftablifhed  not  with  a  mere  view  to.mer- 

B  b  3  •  cantilq 
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union,  as  fome  of  the  focieties  for  infurance 
againfl  fire;  are  in  fa£t  agents  for  others  ia 
the  way  of  trade  2  and  are  therefore  bound  in 
confcience  to  the  performance  of  thofe  duties, 
■which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  in- 
cumbent  on  agents  in  every  line  of  hufinefs. 
Thus  they  are  bound  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  company,  not  only  with  integrity,  pru- 
dence, and  afliduity;  but  like  wife  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  tranfdding  hufinefs  on  {rr)  the  lowed  ^ 
terms  which  will  permanently  fecure  to ,  the 
company  an  adequate  profit.     In  feveral  in- 
flance$  the  peculiarity  of  their  fituation  adds 
peculiar  force  to  fome  of  thefe  general  duties, 
and  give?  them  a  particular  diredtipn.     Thus 
a  readinefs  to  lay  afide  abfurd  and  antiquated 
forms  J  to  change  inconvenient  hpurs  of  at- 

cantile  profit  j  but  for  the  purpofe  of  eradicating  the  dc- 
tcftable  traffic  in  the  human  fpecres,  by  leading  the  inha- 
bitants of  Africa  to  an  innocent,  a  bloodlefs,  and  a  truly 
beneficial  commerce ;  and  of  introducing  and  difFiifing 
among  them  the  bleflings  of  civilization,  of  knowledge, 
and  of  chriftianity. 

(rr)  The  new  fire-offices  in  London,  even  without  the; 
advantage  of  charters,  have. obliged  the  old  offices  to  re- 
duce their  terms. 

tendance, 
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tendance,    and   to   confult  in  every  refpecSt 
the  [ss)    accommodation    of  all  parties  con- 
cerned j   o^ennefs  of  proceedings,  publifity 
and  readindi  i^  ftating  every  kind  of  expen- 
diture;  and  a  difpofition  to  give  to  the  pro- 
prietors at  large  every  proper  degree  of  infight 
into  the  ftate  of  the  company's  affairs,  Qught 
to  chara(Serife  the  .coiiduift  of  diredors.     The 
whole  fum  which  has  teen  ^accumulated  in  the 
way  of  profit  and^^ded  tp  the  capital  fliould 
be  made  knowij  to\the  body  of  proprietors; 
and  itfeems  right  that  the  accumulation  fhould 
bp  annually  knpwn  alfo;    Thefe  circumftances 
fhould  be  ftated  in  order  that  the  proprietors , 
roay  be  able  to  judge  what  is  the  fair  valuation 
of  their  flock;  and  that  undue  jidvantages  de- 
rived from  partial  fuperiority  of  informatioa 
may  be  prevented.     Dir^dtors  fliould  not  be 
peffed  up  with  arrogant  ideas  of  the  dignity  of 
the  company;  nor  be  led,  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  capital  fubmitted  to -their  management, 
to  negleifl  oeconomy  in  fmall  matters.     Still 
lefs  fhould  they  confider  themfelves  at  liberty 

{jj)  The  chartered  banks  of  Scotland  have  great  merit 
in  thefe  refpeds,  being  conduced  cxaftly  like  private 
\)anks. 

B  b  4  tp 
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to  lay  out  vaft  fums  in  buil^ngs  of  needlefe 
magnificence,  without  having  previoufly  afked 
and  received  the  fanftion  of  the  proprietorsr. 
Above  all  things,  a  direftor  ought  never  to 
facrifice  the  intereft  of  the  company  or  of  the 
public  for  the  fake  of  promoting  his  own  emo* 
lument,  or  of  facilitating  his  own  re-dec- 
tion  (//).  Nor  fhould  he  ever  turn  to  his 
private  ends  the  knowledge  which  he  derives 
from  his  fituation  of  the  fecret  affairs  of  the 
company.  It  would  be  a  breach  of  moral 
duty,  for  example,  in  a  bank  direftor  to 
purchafe,  or  fecretly  to  advife  his  friends  to 
purchafe,  bank  flock,  in  coiifequence  of  hav- 
ing learned  from  circumftances  which  came 
officially  before  him,  that  the  bank  dividend 
is  likely  to  rife.  Indeed  purity  of  character 
leems  to  require  that  he  (hould  altogether 
abftain  from  fpeculating  in  the  flocks  which 
he  diredlSf 

It  is  defirable  that  the  director  fhould  have  a 
flake  of  fome  confequence  in  the  undertaking 

(//)  The  public  has  herctfore  heard  ftrong  charges  of 
this  nature  urged,  with  what  juftice  t  do  not  undertake  to 
fay,  againft  Direftors  of  the  Eaft  India  Company. 

13  which 


\rhkh  he  id  a^ppointed  to  f uperintend.  If  the 
proprietors  difpenfe  with  that  pledge  for  his 
good  conduit,  fuch  a  proof  of  their  confidence 
aggravates' his  fault,  if  he  negle^s  the  duties 
of  his  pod.  And  at  all  times  let  him:  guard 
againfl  thofe  temptations  to  negligence  and 
mifconduS  which  particularly  attach  on  men 
in  his  fituation,  in  confequence  of  the  indivi- 
dual diredlor's  being  hidden  in  the  public 
body,  and  therefore  feeling  little  perfonal  re- 
fpo^fibility. 

As  a  feat  In  the  diredion  is  a  perfonal  truft, 
each  diredor  fhould  regard  himfelf  as  bound  to 
give,  except  under  extraordinary  circumftances, 
his  proportional  fhare  of  perfonal  trouble  and 
attendance.  And  let  him  not  through  pride 
feek  to  retain  his  ftation,  if  he  finds  himfelf 
permanently  incapable  of  difcharging  the  du- 
ties of  it  with  punduality. 

IV.  Manufafturers  form  the   laft  clafs  of 
traders  of  which  it  was  propofed  to  treat. 

The  following  remarks  will  be  comprifed 
within  a  narrower  compafs  than  that  which 

they 
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they  might  otherwife  have  occupied  not  only 
in  confequencc  of  the  general  obfervations  con- 
tained in  the  introdudory  part  of  this  chap- 
ter; but  likewife  from  the  facility  with  which 
many  of  the  particular  reflections  already  made 
under  the  three  preceding  heads  may  be  tranC* 
ferred  to  the,  duties  of  manufadurers.     Many 
of  the  remarks  on  the  eftablifhment  and  main- 
tenance of  credit ;  on  the  duty  of  avoiding 
needlefs  rifks,  of  keeping  accurate  books,  and 
of  fhewing  liberality  to  unfortunate,  but  de-r 
ferving,  debtors;  oyp  the  impropriety  of  increaA. 
ing  loans  already  too  large,  of  employing  truft- 
money  in  trade,  and  of  helping  unfafe  bills 
into  circulation  ;   on  the  rate  of  profit  to  be 
purfued,   and   on   the  objedtions   fometimes 
urged  againft  reducing  it;  on  the  criminality 
of  being  concerned  diredly  or  indirectly  in 
fmuggling  tranfadlions ;  and  on  feveral  other 
topics,  are  not  lefs  applicable  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  manufacturer  than  to  banking  and 
mercantile  concerns.     Some  obfervations  un- 
der the  head  of  agents,  refpeding  the  line  of 
conduct  proper  to  be  purfued  by  thofe  who 
have  the  offer  of  being  employed  in  purqhat 
ing  articles  which  they  think  are  meant  to  be 

turned 
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turned  to  fmuggling  ?idventures  at  home  or' 
abroad,  may  contribute  to  point  out  the  courfe 
which  the  manufadlurer  ought  to  take,  if  he 
fhould  conceive  that  the  goods  which  he  is 
jdefired  to  furnifh  are  deftined  for  a  fimilar 
purpofe. 

JFalr  ^nd  liberal  competition  is  the  principle 
on  which  trade  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted.    Jn  no  branch  of  trade  are  the  bene- 
ficial effet^s  of  that  principle  nuore  capable  of 
being  rendered  confpicuous  than  in  manufac-- 
tures,  and  by  no  defcription  of  men  have  they 
been  more  jclearly  exemplified  than   by  the- 
manufadurers  of  Gxeat  Britain.     The  afto- 
nifKing  improvements  which  our  various  ma- 
nufadlures  have  received,  and  the  undifputcd 
pre-eminence    to  which   they    have  attained 
(circumftances  to  which  this  country  is  mate- 
rially indebted  under  Providence  for  much  of 
its  domeftic  profperity,  and  for  the  high  rank 
which  it  holds  in  the  (bale  of  nations)  are  to  be. 
afcribed  to  the  exertions  [uu]  of  individuals 

ftimulated 

{uu)  While  we  beftow  on  the  private  manufaGurers  the 
piaife  which  they  have  fo  well  deferved,  we  muft  not  forget 

how 
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ftimulated  by  the  fpirit  of  competiticm.  The 
obje£t  of  each  manufacturer  has  beea  to  un- 
derfell  his  neighbour,  or  to  make  the  article 
better  for  the  fame  price.  Where  fome  exift- 
ing  law,  or,  as  is  the  cafe  with  the  porter 
brewery  in  London,  the  cuftom  of  trade,  fixes 
the  price,  the  latter  method  alone  of  competing 
is  pradiicable.  But  the  former  mode  is  the 
more  common ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
how  much  they  owe  to  the  freedom  of  the  Cohftitution, 
to  the  equitabre  adminiftratton  of  juftice  ir>  this  country, 
and  to  the  wifdom  which,  when  all  circumftances  are  im- 
partidly  confidered,mufl  be  allowed  to  pervade  the  general 
fyftem  of  taxation.  (See  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations, 
cth  ed.  vol.  iii.  p.  382,  &c. — and  p.  432,  &c.)  From  the 
pad  hiftory,  and  from  the  exifting  fituation  of  other  coun- 
tries, we  may  learn  to  how  low  an  ebb  a  defpotic  govern- 
ment, burthenfome  laws,  partial  judges,  and  impolitic 
taxes,,  may  aeprefs  manufaftares,  even  where  nature 
feems  to  have  defigned  th^t  they  fhould  flourifli  to  the 
greateft  extent*  .  The  prefent  ftate  (rf  Spain  is  an  obvious 
and  linking  example.  From  Mr.  Townfend^s  Travels 
through  that  kingdom,  I  have  already  had  occafion  to  point 
out  the  baneful  efFefts  of  royal  manufaftures  and  mono- 
polies; and  in  various  parts  of  the  fame  work  proofs  occur 
of  the  mifchiefs  refulting  from  the  other  particulars  now 
enumerated.  ,  See  among  other  places,  vol.  11.  p.  226,  &c, 
240.  419,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  21.  See  alfo  Smith  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  381,  382. 

pens| 
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-peiis,  that  the  very  circumftance  which  en-  < 
ai^leS'the  manufadurer  to  reduce  his  terms, 
«ffeia*ially  contributes  to  the  melioration  of  the 
iabric.     For  though  an  aftive  and  intelligent 

-trader  may  in  fomie  inftances  be  enabled  to 
lower  the  price  of  his  goods  by  procuring  hb 
raw  materials  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  his  coni- 
petitors  obtain  them,  or  perhaps  by  obtaining 
materials  unknown  to  others;  yet  the  advan- 
tages derived   from  thofe  fources  cannot  be 
lading.      The  opportunities  of  making  fuch 
beneficial  or  fccret  purchafes  are  not  likely  to 
occur  often;  and,  if  they  occur  often,  will  not 
be  long  undifcerned  or  neglected  by  his  rivals. 
If  It  be  fuperior  {kill  in  working  up  the  fame 
materials  which  puts  it  in  the  power  of  one 
•manufadlurer  to  underfell  another,  that  cir- 
cumftance will  commonly  give  fuperior  excel- 
lence to  his  goods.     But  the  moft  extenfive 
and  moft  confiderable  improvements  in  manu- 
faftures  arife  from  the  introdudtion  of  ma- 
chiriery  to  fhoften  labour.     And  the  new  ma- 
chines, whether  applied  to  the  fpinning  and 
twifting  of  thread,  to  the  weaving  of  cloth,  to 
the  bruifing  and  compounding  of  fubftances 
for  dyeing,  or  to  the  other  multifarious  opera- 
tions 
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tions  and  prdcefles  to  which  inventive  inge- 
nuity ha$  adapted  theiii,  are  often  foiind  n<^ 
only  to  perforin  the  work  cheaper,  but  much 
better  than  it  was  done  before.  Similar  con- 
fequences  attend  the  improvement,  or  *  the 
more  judicious  ufe,  of  machinery  already 
known, 

Objedions  of  a  moral  nature  are  fometimes 
urged  againft  the  introduction  of  machines  by 
which  human  laSouir  is  confiderably  fliortened. 
Great  numbers  of  men  and  women,  it  is  faid, 

are  thus  thrown  out  of  employment :  they  are 
difmifled  almoft  \yithout  any  warning,  o^  at 
lead  without  a  warning  fufEcient  to  aiFqrd  fuch 
of  them,  as  are  qualified  to  undertake  another 
occupation,  an  opportunity  of  providing  one. 
But  moft  of  them,  it  is  added,  even  if  they 
had  much  longer  notice,  would  be  unable  to 

avail  themfelves  of  that  refource;  from  their 
fex,  their  age,  or  their  habits  of  life,  they  are  in- 
capable of  commencing  a  newline  of  bufinefs; 
and  even  if  they  are  capable,  other  trades  are 
full,  and  will  noi  receive  them.  Thus  multi- 
tudes of  honeft  and  induftrious  poor  are  de- 
prived of  th«  poffibility  of  procuring  a  liveli- 
hood 


•  • 
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hood  for  themfelves  and  their  families;  they 
pine  in  mifery,  in  ficknefs,  and  in  want;  and, 
jdriven  at  length  to  repel  famine  and  nakednefe 
by  violence  and  plunder,  from  being  the  fup- 
ports  become  the  pefts  of  fociety.     That  thefe 
©bj«^ions,  which  compaffion  has  fuggefted  on 
the  fight  of  incidental  diftrefs,  are  to  be  dis- 
regarded, is  by  no  means  to  be  affirmed.     But 
they  are  pufhed  to  an   unreafonable  length, 
when  they  are  urged   as  generally  conckfive 
againft  the  admiffion    of  new  machines    by 
which  labour  is  greatly  diminifhed.    How  has 
mankind  been  enabled  to  emerge  from  a  ftate 
of  barbarifm  to  civilization,  to  exchange  dens 
and  caves  for  comfortable  houfes,  coverings  of 
raw  Ikins  for  clean  and  convenient  clothes, 
acorns  and  wild  fruits  for  falubrious  food,  un- 
lettered ignorance  for  books  and  knowledge, 
but  by  the   progreffive  introtJuftion  and  the 
rapid  improvements  of  machinery  ?  And  are 
we  prepared  .to  fay  that  human  life  has  at- 
tained to  its  higheft  degree  of  refinement  ?  Or 
that  the  means  which  have  brought  it  to  its 
prefent    ftate    ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
carry  it  further?  Or  that,  while  every  nation 
around  us  is  advancing  in  improvement,  Great 

14  Britain 
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Britain  alone  is  to  ftand  ftill  ?  ThoTe  fimple 
machines  and  implements,  without  which  we 
now  ihould  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  fubfift^  were 
new  in  their  day :  and  in  many  inftances  the 
invention  of  them  undoubtedly  diminifhed,  per- 
haps annihilated,  the  demand  for  that  ipedes 
of  labour  which  was  before  in  great  requeft. 
Tb^  boat-maker  of  early  times,  who  firft  under-* 
mined  the  tree,  and  then  formed  it  into  fhape 
by  fcraping  it  with  oyfter-fliells  apd  hollowiog 
it  with  fir6,  had  probably  to  lament  the  lofs  of 
employment  when  a  competitor  arrived  from 
a  diflance  armed  with  the  recently  difcovered 
hatchet,  and  able  to  complete  more  canoes  in 
a  month  than  the  other^could  in  a  year.  The 
makers  of  hand-barrows  and  fcuttles  would 
perceive  the  demand  for  their  craft  materially 
leflened,  when  a  more  commodious  method 
of  carriage  took  place  on  the  introduction  of 
carts.  The  fabricators  of  hand-mills  found 
their  work  fpeedily  fall  into  difufe  on  the 
eredlion  of  machines  for  grinding  corn  by 
means  of  wind  and  water.  In  what  fituation 
would  the  world  now  be,  had  thefe  inventions 
been  fucceffively  profcribed  out  of  fcivour  to 
the  old  workmen  ? 

But 
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But  let  us  not  deny  to  the  objedkions  undet 
confideration  the  weight  which  they  poffefs  j 
nor  be  betifayed,  by  a  partiality  for  meafurea 
produdive  of  general  good,  into  a  negle<f5:  of 
any  attendant  misfortunes  of  the  poor.  If  on 
the  one  hand  the  manufacturer  ads  laudably 
when  he  exerts  himfelf  in  the  difcovery  or  the 
iatrodudion  of  new  machines,  or  in  the  im^ 
porement  of  machines  already  exifting,  by 
which  his  manufadturemay  be  rendered  cheapeir 
or  better;  on  the  other,  be  is  highly  criminal  if 
he  does  not  with  equal  earneftnefs  exert  him- 
felf to  guard  againft  that  diftrefs,  which  the 
hafty  adoption  of  invention^  calculated  for  dif^ 
patch  frequently  occafions  at  firft  among  the 
workmen  wjiofe  labour  they  fuperfcde.  Let 
him  not  be  hurried  by  unfeeling  avarice  or 
blind  ctoulation  fuddenly  to  bring  them,  into 
life  to  a  great  extent.  Let  him  jftudy  to  pro* 
vide  employment  for  his  ancient  fervants  ia 
fome  other  line,  e^ecially  for  the.  women  and 
the  old  men:  and  at  all  events  let  him  not  turn 
them  adrift,  until  they  have  means  of  im- 
mediately procuring  bread  for  themfelves  and 
their  children  in  another  fettled  occupation. 
Tliis  attentiba  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow- 

vcTL.  II.  C  c  creatures* 
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creatures,  by  whofe  induftry  and  toil  he  haS 
been  enriching  himfelf,  is  required  of  him  by 
his  and  their  common  maften  Did  it  force 
him  to  refrain  from  increafmg  his  profits,  he 

would  be  bound  in  confcience  to  refrain  ;  did 
it  impofe  a  heavy  drawback  on .  the  increafe, 
he  ought  to  pay  it  with  cheerfulnefs.  But  the 
diftrefles  in  queftion  will  rarely  be  great  and 
alfo  permanent.  Remedies  are  every  where 
at  hand ;  and  they  are  commonly  multiplied 
in  a  little  time  by  the  very  cirrumftance  which 
renders  them  jiecefFary.  The  general  efieft 
of  fhorteping  labour  is  not  to  lefTen  the  num- 
ber of  labourers  wanted,  but  to  enlarge  the 
mafs  of  produce,  and  to  augment  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Every  fuccefsful  invention  ulti- 
mately increafesthe  number' of  working  hands; 
partly  by  employing  many  in  fabricating  and 
con4uaihg  the  new  machinery,  and  in  perr 
forming  various  fubfequent  operations  on  the 
articles  produced  by  it;  but  principally  by 
rendering  manufactures  better  and  cheaper, 
and  thxis  creating  fo  vaft  an  additional  demand 
for  them  at  home  and  abroad,  as  to  caufe  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  workmen  to  be  occu- 
pied in  preparing  them,  than  .was  employed 

9  when 
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when  they  were  made  in  the  old  mannei*  and 
fold  at  the  ancient  price.  Such,  for  example, 
has  evidently  been  the  effedt  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  cotton-mills.  And  further;  the  new 
invention  itfelf  frequently  furnilheB  fpme  col- 
lateral and  auxiliary  branches  df  employment, 
to  which  the  labour  rendered  needlefs  by  it 
may  eafily  be  transferred.  Moft  of  thofe  for 
whom  provifion  cannot  thus  be  made,  will  be 
able  to  find  a  place  in  a  country  like  this,  if 
time  be  allowed  them  by  the  manufadurer  for 
fearch  and  enquiry,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
numerous  trades  eftablifhed  around  them  {xx). 

Iriftances 

(xx)  The  appofitenefs  of  the  followhig  quotation  from 
t)r.  Smith  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  203,  will 
be  a  fufEcient  apology  for  the  length  of  it. 

**  Though  a  great  number  of  people  fliould  be  thrown 
*^  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary  employment  and  com- 
*^  mon  method  of  fubfiflence,  it  would  by  no  means  follow 
*^  that  they  would  be  thereby  deprived  either  of  employ- 
«<  ment  or  fubfiftence.  By  the  reduftion  of  the  army  and 
*'  nayy  at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  more  than  a  hundred 
<*  thoufand  foldiers  and  feamen,  a  number  equal  to,  what 
**  is  employed  in  the  greateft  manufaftures,  were  all  at 
**  once  thrpwn  out  of  their  ordinary  employment ;  but 
«*  though  they,  no  doubt,  fufFered  fome  inconveniency, 
<«  they  were  not  thereby  deprived  of  all  employment  or 
4(  fubfiftence.     The  greater  part  of  the  ftamen,  it  is  pro- 

'    C  c  2  "  bable. 
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Inftances  however  will  occur,  in  fpite  of  the 
wifeft  and  kindeft  precautions  on  the  part  of 
the  mailer^  of  individual  workmen  deprived 

*<  babk^  gradually  betook  themfelves  to  the  merchant  fer* 
<<  vice,  as  they  could  find  occafton;  and  in  the  mean  time 
<<  both  they  and  th^  foldiers  were  abCbrbed  in  the  great 
<'  mafs  of  the  people»  and  em^^oyed  in  a  great  variety  of 
*f  occupations.    Not  cmly  no  great  convulfion^  but  no  fen^ 
*<  iible  diforder  arofe  from  fo  great  a  change  in  the  (itu- 
*<  ation  of  more  than  an  hundred  thoufand  men^  all  ac- 
*<  cuilomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  many  of  them  to  rapine 
•*  and  plunder.    The  number  of  vagrants  was  fcarce  any- 
^  where  fenfibly  increafed  by  i|;  even  the  wages  of  labour 
^'  were  not  reduced  by  it  in  any  occupation,  fo  far  as  I 
**  have  been  able  to  team,  except  in  that  of  fi^amen'in  the 
^*  merchant  fervice.  But  if  we  compare  together  the  habits 
••  of  a  foidier  and  of  any  fort  of  manufa£lurer,  we  flball 
•*  find  that  thofe  of  the  latter  do  not  tend  fo  much  to  dif- 
**  qualify  him  from  being  employed  in  a  new  trade,  as 
^  thofc  of  the  former  from  being  employed  in  any.    The 
•*  manufacturer  has  always  been  accuftomed  to  look  for  his 
**  fubfiftence  from  his  labour  only  5  the  foidier  to  expe£l 
^  it  from  his  pay.     Application  and  induftry  have  been 
**  familiar  to  the  one;  idlenefs  and  diffipation  to  the  other. 
**  But  It  Is  furely  much  eafier  to  change  the  dire^ion  of 
**  induftry  from  one  fort  of  labour  to  another,  than  to  turn 
**  idlenefs  and  diffipation  to  any.     To  the  greater  part 
**  of  manufaOiures  befides,  it  has  already  been  obferved, 
^  there  are  other  collateral  manufaftures^of  fo  fimilar  a 
*«  nature,  that  a  workman  can  eaGly  transfer  his  induftry 

*•  from  one  of  them  to  another." 

^  It 
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of  fubfiftence,  or  materially  injured  in  their 
fituation,  by  the  eredion  of  hiis  machinery. 
Thefe  the  hand  of  him  who  has  been,  how- 
ever innocently,  the  caufe  of  their  diftrefs 
fliould  be  ftretched  out  amply  to  relieve.  And 
every  man  ought  willingly  to  contribute  in  ^ 
reafonable  propbrtion  towards  alleviating  the 
evils  incidentally  produced  by  any  one  of  thofe 
improvements  in  condudHng  manufaitures, 
to  which,  coUeSively  taken,  a  large  fliare  of 

It  muft  however  be  a4mitted  that  the  cafe  of  dif- 
charged  foldiers  and  feamen  is  not  exaftly  fimilar  to  that 
of  manufafturers  difcharged  in  confiderable  numbers  in 
confequence  of  the  introduftion  of  machinery,  Dif- 
banded  foldiers,  coming  chiefly  from  newly  raifed  corps, 
have  in  gfcneral  learned  fome  bufinefs  to  which  they  can 
return,  and  have  not  left  it  fo  long  as  greatly  to  have  for- 
gotten it,  They  are  of  fuch  various  employments,  as  t^o 
Jburthen  no  particular  line  by  their  numbers  ;  and  being 
diftributed  throughout  th^  kingdom,  do  ilDt  materially 
opprefs  any  particular  diftrift  by  their  return. ,  And  the 
fudden  eall  for  manufa&ures  on  a  peace  makes  this  ad-* 
dition  to  the  mafs  of  workmen  very  acceptable.  Some 
of  the  preceding  remarks  are  applicable  to  Tailors.  And 
at  »iy  rate,  the  difcharged  feaman  commonly  finds  a  wel-* 
come  admiffion,  at  the  end  of  a  war,  into  the  merchants' 
fervice.  Equal .refources  are  not  poflcflcd  by  manufac- 
turers thrown  put  of  employ  in  large  numbers  by  new 
machines.  Hence  appears  more  ftrongly  the  guilt  of  re- 
dm:in^  them  to  fuch  a  (late  of  diftrefs. 

C  fC  3  the 
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the  national  ftrength  aqd  profperity  is  to  be 
afcribed. 


There  are  other  calamities  afFe£ting  work- 
men in  a  very  ferious  manner,  and  with  con-r 
fequences  deeply  to  be  lamented,  againft  which 
the  proprietor  of  a  manufactory  ought  moft 
anxioufly  to  guard ;  the  dangers,  namely,  to 
which  their  health  and  their  morals  are  fre- 
quently expofed  by  the  nature  and  circum- 
ftanccs  df  their  employment.  Such  dangers 
will  fitly  be  noticed  in  this  place ;  fmcCf 
although  they  exift  in  near,ly  all  mani4fac- 
tures,  they  are  commonly  moft  formidable  in 
thpfe  in  which  large  and  complicated  machines 
collect  a  great  number  of  workmen  under  the 
fame  roof.  ^Bat  it  muft  previoufly  be  ftated, 
that  as  long  as  any  manufadure  portends  fuch 
dangers  to  the  health  or  to  the  morals  of  the 
perfons  engaged  in  it  as  to  be  Jikely  to  prove 
on  the  whole  injurious  to  human  happinefs^ 
on  taking  futurity  as  well  as  the  prefent  life 
into  the  account ;  whatever  profits  it  may 
promife,  it  cannot  be  continued  with  a  faf(^ 
confcience. 

Some 


/ 
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Some  manufedures  impair  the  health  of  the 
workmen  by  the  deleterious  quality  pf  the  ma- 
terials ufed ;  others^  by  the  crowded  rooms  and 
vitiated  air  in  which  they  s^re  carried  on.  Of 
the  firft  clafs  are  feveral  procefles  on  metallic 
fubftances.  The  pernicious  effeds  of  lead  ar^ 
proverbial, and  the  palfies  and  other  complaints 
frequently  among  thofe  who  are  employed  upon 
it.  I  have  feen  a  young  man  at  work  in  a 
manufactory  of  white  lead,  whofe  complexioii 
was  rendered  by  his  occup^ation  as  livid  as  the 
fubft^nce  which  he  was  preparing  for  f^le. 
The  men  [yy)  who  are  employ e;d  in  (Hver- 
ing  looking-glafles  often  become  paralytic  ^ 
as  is  the  cafe  alfo  with  thofe  who  work  in 
quickiilver  mines.  This  is  not  to  be  won-. 
'  dered  at,  if  we  may  credit  Mr,  Boyle;  who 
affures  us  that  mercury  has  been  feveral 
times  found  in  the  heads  of  artificers  ex- 
pofed  to  its  fumes.  In  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadions  there  is  an  account  of  a  man 
who,  having  ceafed  working  in  quickfilver 
for  fix  months,  had  his  body  ftill  fo  impreg- 
nated  with  it,  that  by  putting  a  piece  of 
copper  into  his  mouth,  or  rubbing  it  with 

(  y^)  Bifliop  Watfon's  Chemical  Eflays,  vol.  ivi  p.  253. 

Cc4  *  "  his 
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^  his  hands,  it  inftantly  acquired  a  (il^rer  co« 
^  lour. — 1  rcmembci:  Slaving  fccn  at  Birming- 
•*  ham  a  very  ftout  man  rendered  paralytic  ia 
**  the  fpace  of  fix  months  by  being  employed 
^  in  fixing  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  filver  on 
^  copper*     He  ftood  before  the  mouth  of  a 
**  fmall  oven  ftrongly  heated ;  the  mercury  was 
**  converted  into  vapour  j  and  that  vapour  was 
"  inhaled  by  him.^ — ^The  perfon  I  faw  was 
**  very  fenfible  of  the  caufe  of  his  diforder ; 
•*  but  had  not  courage  to  withftand  the- tempt- 
*'  ation  of  high  wages,  which  enabled  him  to 
**  continue  in  a  ftate  of  intoxication  for  three 
"  days  in  the  week,  inftead  of,  what  is  the 
*'  ufual   praftice,   two."      Of  manufadlures. 
which  injure  the  health  of  the  worknjen,  not 
by  any  noxious  quality  in  the  article  operated 
upon,  but  by  external  circumftances  ufually 
attending  the  operation,  an  example  may  be 
produced  in  that  dF  cotton.     "  The   ready 
**  communication  {zz)  of  contagion  to  num- 

**  bers 

(zz)  Sec  a  very  intelligent  Report  delivered  fome  years 
fince  at  tKe  requeft  of  the  Magiftrates  for  the  county  of 
Lancafter,  by  Dr.  Percival  and  other  Phyftcians  of  Man- 
chefter,  in  confequence  of  a  putrid  fever  which  prevailed 
during  many  months  in  the  cotton  nliills  at  RaddiiFe. 
^2  This 
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«<  bers  crowded  together,  the  acceffion  of  viru* 
**  knee  from  putrid  effluvia,  and  the  injury 

^  done  to  young  perlbns, through  confinement 
**  and  too  long  continued  labour,"  are  evils 
which  we  have  lately  heard  afcribed  to  cotton* 
mills'  by  perfons  of  the  firft  medical  authority 
aflemWed  to  inveftigate  the*ltibje£t.    To  thefe 
muft  be  added,  an  evil  which  ftill  brands  with 
difgrace  the  pra<fiice  of  fome  cotton-mills,  the  * 
cuftom  of  obliging  a  part  of  the  Children  em- 
ployed  there  to  work  all  night ;  a  pradlice 
which  muft  greatly  contribute  towards  render- 
ing them  feeble,  ^ifeafed,  and  unfit  for  other 
labour,  when  they  are  difmifled  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  youth  from  the  manufac- 
tory (aj^). 

To 

This  report,  though  jnade  on  a  particular  occafion,  was  - 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  proper,  management,  in 
point  of  health,  of  all  cotton-mills  ;  and  contains  many 
general  rules  and  diredlions  which  ought  to  be  pun6lu4liy 
obferved  and  enforced  by  the  mafter  of  every  mill.  The 
obfervance  of  them  would  probably.remove  that  imputation 
under  which  thofe  manufaftories  have  hitherto  laboured, 
of  deftroying  the  health  of  the  children  employed  in  them  j 
and  in  many  perhaps  may  have  removed  it  already. 

(ana)  As  ihjerefted  minds  will  always  feel  ftrong  tempt- 
ations to  tills  pradlice,  the  cafe  feems  loudly  to  call  for 

the 
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To  have  recourfe"  to  every  reafonable  pre^ 
caution,  however  expenfi ve,  by  which  the 
Jiealth  pf  the  workmen  may  be  fecured  from 

'  injury, 

the  interference  of  the  Legiflature.  A  fimilar  interference 
may  be  neceflary,  to  preferve  the  health  of  the  workmen 
in  other  manufaftures ;  efpecially  where  patentees  are 
interefted  to  make  the  moll  of  their  invention  in  a  fhort 
period.  In  fufpicious  cafes/  it  might  be  well  not  to  grant 
patents  except  under  fuitable  ftipulations. 

Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  recent  ^^  Defcription  of  the  Country 
*^  round  Manchefter,"  {i795>  4^°*  P*  ^^9>  2:^0.)  corro- 
borates what  I  have  advanced.  Speaking  of  "  cotton-mills 
•*  and  fimilar  faftories,"  he  fays  :  "  In  thefe,  children  of 
if  very  tender  age  are  employed ;  many  of  them  colledied 
**  from  the  nx^orif^oufes  in  London  and  Weftminfter,  arid 
*^  tranfported  in  crowdq  as  apprentices  to  mafters  refident 
«*  many  hundred  miles  diflant,  where  they  ferve  unknown, 
««  unprotedbed,  and  forgotten  by  thofe  to  whofe  care  nar 
««  tu.re  or  the  laws  had  configned  them.  Thefe  children  are 
*^  ufually  too  long  confined  to  work  in  clofe  rooms,  often 
**  during  the  whole  night;  the  air  they  breathe,  from  the  oil, 
*^  8^ c. employed  in  the  machinery, and  otlier  circumftances, 
**  is  injurious;  little  regard  is  paid  to  their  cleanlinefs; 
<*  and  frequent  changes  fron;  a  warm  and  denfe  ^o  a  cold 
**  and  thin  atmofphcre  are  predifpofmg  caufes  to  ficknefs 
**  and  difability,  and  particularly  to  the  epidemic  fever 
**  v/hich  fo  generally  is  to  be  met  with  in  thefe  faftories. 
"  It  is  alfo  much  to  be  queftioned  if  fociety  does  not  re- 
^^^  ceive  detriment  from  the  manner  in  which  children  are 
*«  thus  employed  during  their  early  years.  They  are  not 
'f  generally  ftrong  to  labour,  or  capable  of  purfuing  any 

«^  otieir 
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injury,  and  to  refrain  from  profeeuting  un«» 
wholefome  branches  of  trade,  until  effedual 
precautions  are  difcovered,  is   the  indifpen- 

fable 

<*  oth'er  branch  of  bufinefs,  when  the  term  of  their  ap-  1 
"  prenticefhip  expires.  The  females  are  wholly  uninftruft^ 
**  ed  in  fuing,  knitting,  and  other  domeftic  affairs,  re-f 
*^  quifite  to  make  them  notable  and  frugal  wives  and 
^  mothers.  This  is  a  very  great  misfortune  to  them  and 
*f  the  public;  as' is  fadly  proved  by  a  comparifon  of  the 
'"  families  of  labourers  in  hufbandry,  and  thofe  ofmanu- 
"  fafturers  in  general.  In  the  former,  we  meet  with  neat- 
**  nefs,  cleanlinefs,  and  comfort;  in  the  latter,  with  filth, 
*f  rags,  and  poyerty,  although  their  wages  may  be  nearjy 
^f  double  to  thofe  of  the  hulbandman.  It  muft  be  added, 
"  that  the  want  of  early  religious  inftruftion  and  example, 
*'  and  the  numerous  and  indifcriminate  aflbciation  in  thefs 
ff  buildings,  are  very  unfavourable  tojtheir  future  condu£l 
** '  in  life."  Dr.  Aikin  obferves,  that  "  remedies  for  thefe 
f '  grievances  huve  been  adopted  in  many  faftories  ♦ith 
'*  true  benevolence  and  ;nuch  fuccefs." 

The  fituation  of  the  children  tranfported,  as  it  very  fre-  ' 
quently  happens,  from  workhoufes  in  the  metropolis  to 
faftories  in  diftant  counties,  demands  the  protefting  inter- 
ference of  the  Legiflature.  The  neighbouring  magiftrates 
have  no  power  to  ent^r  the  houfes  for  the  purpofe  of  en- 
quiring into  the  treatment  of  thefe  .orphan?;  and  the  latter 
are  generally  kept  in  a  fort  of  clofe  imprifonment,  which 
deprives  them  of  the  power  of  lodging  complaints.  The 
confequences  have  repeatedly  been,  that  the  ufage  of  the 
children  has  been  very  inhuman;  and  that  moft  cruel  pu- 
mlhments  have  been  infli£led  (I  fpeak  this  on  indifputablc 

authority) 
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lable  duty  of  the  proprietor  of  a  manirfadory* 
Let  him  not  think  himfelf  at  liberty  to  barter 
the  lives  of  men  for  gold  and  filver.  Let  hina. 
not  feek  profit,  by  a^ing  the  part  of  an  ex- 
ecutioner. Let  him  fia^ion  his  workmen  in 
large,  dry,  and  well  ventilated  rooms.  Let 
him  conftantly  prefer  giving  them  their  work 
to  perform  at  home^  whenever  it  can  be  done 
with  tolerable  convenience,  to  coUeding  them 
togetbe|:  into  the  fame  apartment.  Let  him 
encourage  them,  where  opportunity  offers,  to 
^refide  in  villages  and  hamlets  (^^3),  rather  than: 

in 

r 

'  authority)  on  fuch  as  liavc  found  mean?  of  complaining,  in 
order  to  deter  them  and  their  companions  from  fimilar  at- 
tempts. Among  other  legiflative  provifions  which  might 
be  ^vifablc,  it  has  been  fuggefted  that  the  London  parifh- 
oflicers  fhould  be  obliged  to  keep  accurate  r^ifters  of  the 
apprentices  fent  out ;  that  quarterly  returns  of  the  ftate' 
of  thefe  apprentices  (hould  be  tranfmitted  from  the  fererai 
£i£k>ries,  and  be  authenticated  by  the  fignatures  of  the 
neighbouring  magi|lrates;  and  that  the  latter  fhould  be 
authorifed  and  required  to  viftt  the  faftories,  and  carefully 
to  infpeJi  the  fi'tuation  and  treatment  of  the  chilclren. 

{t^)  The  proprietor  of  a  great  manufa£lory  eftablifhed 
near  a  large  inland  town,  told  a  perfon  of  unqueftionable 
creditj  from  whom  I. heard  the  faft,  that  on  approaching 
his  workmen' he  could  difcem  by  the  fmell  proceeding 
fron)  their  clothes,  whether  they  lived  in  the  town  or  on 

a  neigh- 
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in  a  crowded  town.  Let  him  inculcate  on 
them  in  how  great  a  degree  deanlinefs  contri- 
butes to  health ;  and  imprefs  them  with  the  nc- 
ceffity  of  invariably  obferving  thofe  many  little 
regulations  (rrr),    which,  though  fmgly   too 

minute 

z  neighbouring  common.  Thre  circumftance.albnc  might 
point  out  the  corpparative  healthfulnefs  of  the  two  fitua- 
tions* 

{crc)  The  latter  of  the  two  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the 
preccjiing  note  (the  late  Mr.  Wedgwood,  the  reviver  of 
the  arts  of  Etruria)  informed  me,  that  having  obferred 
fome  young  perfons  in  his  own  manufaftory  to  be  afFefted 
by  being  employed  on  a  preparation  of  lead,  he  had  com- 
pletely remedied  the  evil,  by  appointing  an  old  workman 
conftantly  to  attend  them  with  water  and  towels  on  their 
leaving  their  work  at  meal  times>  and  oblige  them  tho- 
roughly to  wafli  their  hands  and  faces  before  they  ate  ^ 
and  alfo  by  prohibiting  th^m  from  playing,  or  ufing  any 
ftrong  exercife,  until  they  had  pulled  off  their  coat&  and 
aprons  which  were  fpVlnkled  with  the  lead.  It  appeared 
from  experience,  that  if  they  ufed  any  confiderable  exer- 
cifc  without  taking  the  latter  precaution,  the  duft  proceed- 
ing from  their  clothes  was  inhaled  by  them,  and  produced 
very  prejudicial  efFefts. 

Tlie  reader  will  permit  me  to  refer  to  one  additional 
authority,  as  it  tends  to  eftablifh  a  point,  the  importance 
of  which  will  be  generally  acknowledged.  A  gentleman, 
who,  if  named,  would  be  allowed  to  have  had  more  e:tten- 
five  experience  in  cotton-^mills  than  any  other  Individual, 
affirms  that  from  his  youth  he  has  regularly  found  thofc 

work^ 
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minute  to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  have  cat 
ledlively  much  effe£t  in  preventing  difeafe. 
Where  his  own  efforts  feem  likely  to  fail,  let 
him  lay  the  matter  before  the  ableft  phyficianSj 
and  .fteadily  put  in  praflice  the  inftru£lions 
which  he  receives.  And  finally,  let  him  exert 
his  utmoft  abilities  to  difcover  innoxious  pfo- 

ceftes  which  maybe fubftitutcd  forfuch  as  prove 
detrimental  to  the  perfons  who  conduct  them  ; 
and  direct  by  private  folicitation,  and  on  pro- 
per occafions  by  public  premiums,  the  attention 
of  experienced  artifts  and  manufadlurers  to  the 
fame  obje£l:.  The  fuccefs  of  his  endeavours 
may  in  many  cafes  be  found  highly  advantage- 
ous to  him,  not  merely  by  preferving  the  lives 
of  his  moft  Ikilful  workmen,  but  by  faving 
feme  valuable  material  formerly  loft  in  the 
operation  {ddd).    But  whether  that  be  the  cafe 

or 

works  to  be  the  moft  profitable,  in  which  tlic  workmen 
have  been  the  leaft  numerous,  and  the  moft  cleanly  and 
comfortable.  There  fccms  no  caufe  why  the  refult  ihould 
not  be  the  fame  in  all  other' branches  of  manufafturc. 

{ddd)  Bifliop  Watfon,  after  fp'eaking  in  a  paffagc  which 
has  been  recently  quoted  of  the  young  man  rendered  pa- 
ralytic by  fixing  an  amalgam  of  gold  and  filver  on  copper, 
fays:  *^  A  chimney,  I  believe,  has  of  late  been  opened  at 
«'  the  farther  fide  of  the  oven,  into  which  the  mercurial 

"  vapour 
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or   not,  he  will  at  leaft  I'eap  a  fatisfadioa 

from  them  which  he  could  not  otherwife  have 

*  « 

enjoyed,  that  of  refleding  on  his  profits  with 
a  quiet  [eee)  confcience. 

The  morals  of  manufadurers  aff^mbled  to- 
gether in  numerous  bodies  are  at  leaft  as  much 

**  vapour  IS  driven ;  and  thus  both  the  mercury  is  faved, 
*'  an4  the  health  of  the  operator  is  attended  to/'    Chemi- 
cal Eflays,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.    In  the  fame  vblunie,  p.  275— *• 
277,  the  almoft  univerfal  adoption  of  the  cupola  inftead  of 
the  hearth-furnace  for  fmelting  lead  is  fhewn  to  have  been 
attended  with  great  advantage  to  the  proprietors,  as  well 
as  with  the  moft  falutary  confequences  to  the  workmen. 
(^eee)  The  proprietors  of  fadories  of  all  kinds  ought  to 
,  pay  a  confcientious  regard  to  the  health  hot  only  of  their 
workmen,  but  of  the  whole  neighbourhood;  and  carefully 
to  put  in  praftice  all  fit  means  for  preventing  the  falubrity 
of  the  furrounding  atmofphfere  from  being  injured  by  their 
private  operations.  Thefe  means  will  of  courfe  be  different, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  manufafture,  and  the  fitu- 
ation  in  which  it  is  carried  on ;  but  in  every  cafe  means 
of  fufficient  efficacy  ought  to  be  adopted,  even  though  ex- 
penfive,  and  not  required  by  the  letter  of  the  law.     The 
powerful  agency  of  fleam  has  of  late  been  introduced  into 
a  variety   of  manufaftures.     Thofe   who  employ  it  in 
towns,  or  populous  parts  of  the  country,  ought  to  adopt 
the  eiFeflual  methods  which  of  late  have  happily  been  dif- 
covered  for  deflroying  fmoke.     The  fight  of  a  torrent  of 
pitchy  fmoke  vomited  from  the  vaft  chimney  of  a  fleam- 
engine,  and  fubfiding  in  a  denfe    and  deflruftive  cloud 
over  the  adjacent  ftreets,  is  a  difgracc  to  the  proprietor. 

endangered ' 
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endangered  as  their  health.  The  danger  {atne^ 
times  arifes  from  time '  and  opportunities  for 
inftrudion  being  denied ;  fometimes  firom  the 
contagion  of  vice  being  unreftrained,  and 
fhame  itfelf  extinguifhed  by  the  univerfality 
of  guilt  The  former  of  thefe  evils  takes  place 
in  manufa£lories  where  children  are  employ- 
ed {J3^);  the  latter,  in  all  manufactories  where 
multitudes  of  working  hands^  whatever  be 
their  age»  are  colledled.  In  proportion  a»  vir- 
tue  is  more  valuable  than  bodily  "ftrength,  in 
proportion  as  eternity  is  more  important  than 
the  preient  life,  the  matHifa£turer  who  pays 
no  attention  to  the  religi&us  principles  and 
morals  of  the  people  under  his  care»  is  more 
criminal  than  if  he  had  fufiered  them  to  put 

{j^)  Whether  cotton-milla  in  general  are  at  prefent 
hlamelefs  on  this  fcore^  I  will  not  undertake  to  diecide. 
That  fome  have  been  highly;  blameaUe  would  fufficlend]^ 
appear,  were  other  proofs  wanting^  from  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  report,  already  quoted,  of  the  Manchef- 
ter  I^hyficians,  addrefled  to  the  County  mag^rates.  *'  We 
*<  cannot  excufe  ourfelves  on  the  prefent  occafion  frbm^ 
<<  fuggeftkig  to  you,  who  are  the  guardians  of  the  public 
^^  weal,  this  further  very  important  conSderation  J  that  the 
** "  rt/ing  generathn  Jbould  not  be  debarred  from  alt  opportum* 
<<  ties  of  inflruBiofty  xrt  the  onlyfeafon  of  life  in  vjhicb  tbeycan 
c<  proper ly  be  improved.*^ 

poifon 
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j^oifon  td  their  moiKhs  without  apprizing  them 
of  ks  qualities.  Several  of  the  liieafutes  a;l- 
iready  indicated  as  prefetvitives  of  healthy  arS 
equally  adapted  for  the  prefervation  of  mo- 
f als.  iTie  employnient,  for  example,  of  as 
fmatt  i  number  of  perfons  as  may  be  itt  the 
Jame  room ;  encouragement  afforded  to  Work- 
ttteti  to  refide  in  villages,  whefe  convenience 

vrill  allow,  rather  than  in  the  midft  of  the  in- 
fedlion  of  a  great  town ;  permiflion  given  them 
to  perform  their  work  at  their  own  homes  {ggg) 
when  the  nature  of  the  fabrick  will  admit  thlEit 
pra<3:ice  j  aiid  ftrong  and  repeated  inculca- 
tiotl  of  habits  of  cteanlinefs,  ate  means  adapts 
ed  to  the  acdompiifhttient  of  both  pUrpofe§. 

But  thefe  ate  not  the  only  or  the  moft  eflBca*- 
cious  means  of  preventing  the  inroads  of  vice* 
iet  the  proprietor  of  the  manufactory  employ 
the  different  fexes  apart  from  each  other*  Let 
him  provide  for  the  eflablHhment  pf  fchools 

igg^  tt  haft  been  feeii  iii  a  gfeat  manufa^urihg  town^ 
fhat  fbitte  individuals,  who  have  had  fo  little  regard  to  re« 
iigion  as  to  oblige  theii^  Ivorkmeit  to  labour  on  Sundays, 
haveTottrid  it  inipoffible  to  introduce  that  cuftom  among 
iiich  clafl%8  of  their  workmen  as  were  ufed  to  execute  their 
Work  at  their  own  hoxnes;  but  have  fucceeded  ^thout 
difficulty  With  thofe  of  the  oppofite  defcription, 

VOL.  it.  D  d  for 
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for  the  religious  inftruSion  of  all  who  can  be 
induced  to  attend  thenij  whether  children  or 
of  maturer  age,  on  Sundays  at  leaft,  if  not  ia? 
the  evenings  of  week  days.     Let  him^  diftri- 
bute  from  time  to  time  religious  books  level  to 
the  capacities  of  the  readers.     Let  him  cfta- 
blifh  a  Utile  library,  from  which  proper  trea- 
tifes  jnay  be  lent  out  for  a  limited  period,  and 
under  proper  regulations,  to  all  who  defi^re 
them.     Let  him  appoint  penalties  for  drunk- 
ennefs,' oaths,  and  improper  language;  and 
cxa(5t  them  regularly  and  with  impartiality. 
Let  him  take  every  fit  meafure  to  fecure  the 
conftant  attendance  of  his  people  on  religious 
worfhip,  and  to  lead  them  to  ufe  fome  fhort 
and  fimple  form  of  family  prayer  every  even- 
ing in  their  own  houfes.     Let  him  acquire 
their  coiffidence  and  fecure  their  attachment 
by  joining  uniform  mildnefs  and  affability  of 
behaviour  to  the  firmnefs  *  requifite  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  authority.     Scrupuloufly 
abftainrng  from  every  mark  of  pride  and  fu- 
percilidafnefs,  let  him  convince  them  that  he 
has  their  intereft  at  heart,  by  ftudying  their 
comforts  j  by  advancing  them  little  fums  of 
money  beforehand,  when -fickaefs,  or  an  ap^ 

»  .  •        - 
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{>roaching  rent-day,  or  the  neceffity  of  laying 
^  in  fuel  againft  winter,  or  fo me  other  emer- 
gency, diftrefles  them.  Let  him  acquaint  him- 
felf,  ds  far  as  may  be  pra<3:icable,  with  each 
of  his  workmen  individually,  and  obferve  his 
temper  and  difpofitions,  his  habits  of  life,  and 
the  ftate  of  his  circumftanccs,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  admonifh  him  occafionally  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  may  be  mod  likely  to  be  beneficial. 
Let  him  uniformly  fliew  favour  to .  the  meri- 
torious, and  check  the  idle  jand  the  profligate. 
And  never  let.  him  forget  the  eflScacy  which  he 
may  give  to  his  inftrudlions  and  reproofs,  by 
his  own  virtuous  example.  , 

•  > 

.  By  thus  diligently  watching  over  the  K^alth^. 
the  comforts,  and  the  morals,  of  his  workmen, 
the  mannfadurer  will  obvioufly  promote  his 
'  own  fatisfa£tion  and  emolument,  while  he  is 
difcharging  an  indifpenfable  duty.  He  may. 
juftly  hope  to  render  a  large  proportion  of 
his  workmen  robuft,  induftrious,  and  honeft. 
He  will  infpire  them  with  that  perfonal  at- 
tachment to  himfelf  which,  among  4)ther  ad- 
vantages, will  contribute  to  fecure  him  from 
the  machinations  of  any  unprincipled  com- 

D  d  2  petitory 
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pedter,  who  may  be  bafe  enough  to  tem]^ 
them  by  bribes  to  betray  their  mafter's  opera- 
tions, or  to  defert  him  for  the  purpofe  of  en- 
tering into  a  riyal  manufadlory. 

In  the  various  branches  of  maniifadures 
numberlefs  opportunities  will  occur  of  de&aud* 
ing  individuals  or  the  public.  Goods,  for 
example,  may  be  delivered  to  the  purdfaaier 
tnUeirior  ih  real  worth,  though  externally  fimi* 
kr,  to  the  famples  {bbb)  according  to  which 
they  were  to  be  made;  Or  the  manufadurer 
ihay  imprefs  on  his  own  produdions  the  ftamps 
and  marks  {tit)  of  his  competitors,  who  Hand 
high  in  reputation,  and  vend  them  as  articles 
adually  made  by  the  latterl  Or  he  may  meli* 
orate  the  external  appearance  of  his  goods  to 
Che  fecret  rifle  or  detriment  of  their  intrinfic 
ftrength ;  and  avail  himfelf  of  the  very  cir- 
cumftance  which  renders  them  of  lefs  value 
than  they  were  before,  to  augment  the  price* 

{bbh)  Fraudttleitt  famples  ai>e  ivA  to  bavc  Jbeea  much 
afed  iQ  the  hardware  trader 

(ni )  Thb  fraud,  I  linderftand,  has  been  pra£iifed  in  a 
great  public  brewery  In  a  central  part  of  this  kingdom^ 
diat  the  barrels  might  feem  to  hare  been  liUed  at  another 
inland  town  in  gveat  mjf^^jm  its  malt-lit|uors«r 

Or^ 
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Or,  preferving  the  appearance  the  fame,  he 
may  deteriorate  them,  without  avowing  what 
he  has  done,  and  felling  them  porportionally 
cheaper  {Hi).  Or  he  may  induce  his  cuilom- 
er  to  believe  that  a  particular  material  or  in- 
gredient enters  into  their  compofition,  whichi 
if  it  ever  was  employed  in  them,  has  finee 
been  fecretly  replaced  by  an  inferior  fubftitute ; 
or  he  may  decline  giving  him  any  infor- 
mation whatever  refpefting  the  compofitiont 
on  the  plea  that  he  cannot  divulge  the  fecrets 
of  his  trade  (///),   when  in  that  particular 

inftance, 

(tit)  In  this  concealment,  and  in  upholding  the  price, 

the  whole  criminality  of  this  pradiice  confifts.  A  reduc- 
tion in  the  goodnefs  of  an  article,  if  openly  acknowledged* 
and  accompanied  with  a  correfponding  reduction  in  th^ 
price,  may  be  a  greater  public  benefit  than  the  improve- 
ment of  it;  as  it  may  render  fome  comfort  or  convetnence 
of  life  generally  attainable,  which  before  could  not  be  af«* 
forded  but  on  terms  fuitable  only  to  the  purfetof  the  rich- 
New  inventions  arc  frequently  thus  dear. 

{Ill)  A  few  years  lince,  when  the  bill  for  potting  to- 
bacco under  the  excife  was  before  the  Houfe  of  dommons, 
a  deputation  of  tobacconifts  cbje£ted  to  fome  ot  the 
elaufes,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  lay  open  the  fe- 
crets of  the  trade,  and  Hop  the  fale  of  a  particular  fort  of 
fnuflF,  which  was  fold  as  compofed  of  fine  leaves  of  toV 
bapco,  by  dirulgmg  tp  the  public  that  it  wad  made  entirely 
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inftance,  as  in  many  others,  the  fecret  is  ile> 
other  than  a  fraud  of  trade.  Or  if  his  manu- 
failure  is  excifeable,  he  may  impofe  on  the 
revenue  officer  in  different  ways;  or  evea 
endeavour  to  bribe  him  into  connivance  at 
his  impofitions.  Thefe  are  but  a  few  out  of 
the  multitude  of  examples  which  the  almoft 

of  the  ftalks.  A  ftriking  example  not  only  of  a  fecret  of 
trade  being  a  fraud  of  trade,  but  likewife  of  the  power  of 
habit  over  the  human  mind,  which  could  render  men, 
perhaps  very  rcfpefitable  men,  fo  blinded  to  the  criminality 
of  a  very  deceitful  praSice,  as  openly  to  allege  the  danger 
pf  that  praftice  being  interrupted  as  a  fit  motive  for  apply-* 
ing  for  alteration  in  the  bill. 

I^  muft  not  however  be  underftoodjfrqm  the  ej^preffions 
which  have  been  ufed,  that  all  fecrets  of  trade  are  fraudur 
lent  or  reprehenfible.  If  a  manufafturer  has  difcovercd, 
by  his  induftry  and  acutenefs^  a  ufe  for  fome  ingredient. 
Or  a  mode  of  condufling  a  procefs,  unknown  to  his  bre^ 
thrdn,  he  is  juftified  in  retaining  it  to  himfelf  until  he  has 
gained  an  adequate  reward  for  the  merit  of  the  difcoveryj 
and  in  applying  for  a  patent  to  fecure  thatrewar4  to  himr 
felf  if  he  is  not  otherwife  likely  to  enjoy  it.  But  as  h^ 
would  be  very  culpable  were  he  to  require  the  public 
good  to  be  facrificed  to  hisf  private  intereft  by  an  unrear 
fonable  extenfion  of  the  patent,  fo  would  he  be  equally 
culpable  on  the  fame  principles  if  he  fhould  be  too  long 
or  too  obftinately  tenacious  of  his  fecret,  when  the  di£» 
qlofure  of  it  would  be  generally  beneficial ;  and  he  is  alfp 
very  culpable,  if  he  permits  it  to  be  loft  to  the  world  by 
Jii^  death, 

infinite 
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infinite  .variety  of  manufaftures  would  fupply. 
They  are  fuflSdent  however  to  afford  a  fpeci- 
men  of  the  pradices  to  which  I  allude.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule ;  that 
every  attempt,  whether  dire<3:  or  indirect,  to 
make  an  article  be  thought  better  in  any  re- 
fpe£fc  than  it  really  is,  or  different  from  what 
it  profeffes  to  be  j  and  every  fubterfuge  reforted 
to  for  evading  the  fair  payment  of  public  taxes, 
is  abfolute  difhonefty  {mmm). 

Combinations  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors 
of  manufadories  to  raife  the  price  of  their 
goods  are  no  lefs  forbidden  by  the  [nnn)  laws 
of  this  country  than  combination^  on  thie  part 
of  their  workmen  to  keep  up  or  to  r^ife  their 
wages.  The  latter  probably  are  far  more  fre- 
quent than  the  former.  And  they  commonly 
happen,  not,  as  might  have  been  expedqd, 
when  trade  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  employs  few 
hands :  but  when  it  is  in  a  flourifhing  ftate, 

t 

[mmm)  Friiuds  on  the  excife  are  faid  to  be  frequently 
committed  by  men  who  in  other  refpedls  fupport  a  good 
charafter.  In  many  inftances,  I  believe,  they  originate 
from  want  of  refleftion  on  the  fubjeft,  and  would  be  aban- 
doned on  a  little  confideration  of  their  immorality. 

\nnn)  Sec  Blackftohe,  vol.  iv.  p.  159. 
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and  requires  additional  numbers*  Their  d^tOf, 
is  generally  to  prevent  the  introduction  (oog^) 
.of  new  labourers^  and  their  admifllon  to  s^, 
fliare  of  the  profit  of  the  bufinefs*     The  mafr 
ters  however  in  refifting  the  attempt  ihould  at 
all  times  x:onfider  hpw  ealily  the  lower  ancj 
illiterate  clafTes   of  the  community  may  be 
mifguided.    Let  them  break  the  combiiiatipn  ? 
but  let  them  break  it  by  compliances,  if  the 
demands  of  their  workmen  are  reafonable ;  in 
other  cafesi  by  perfuafion  and  argument,  ra- 
ther than  by  legal  means  j  or,  if  legal  pro-? 
ceediqgs  become  neceflary,  by  the  feweft  and 
the  mildeft.     And  when  the  men  have  re-? 
turned   to  their  4uty,  let  all  refeniment  b? 
diimi^ed. 

(ooo)  The  objef):  of  a  late  very  extcnfivc  and  Ipng  con- 
tinued combination  ainong  die  workmen  of  Manchefter 
was  to  compel  ^eir  mailers  to  agree  not  to  take  above  a 
limited  number  of  journeymen^  They  refufed  to  work 
for  any  Rafter  who  wovild  not  accede  to  their  propofal  i 
and  eilabliibed  a  fui^d  by  fubfcription  for  the  fupport  of 
fuch  qf  their  number  as  were  turned  out  of  employ  for 
entering  into  the  combination.  Tliey  were  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Nob  Stieks ;  and  kept  their  fund  at  the 
diftance  of  tomt  miles  from  M^nchefter.  The  diflblution 
of  the  confederacy^  I  believe^  was  haftened  by  fome  of 
the  party  bett^ying  die  public  caufcj  ^n4  runmng  away 

^th  tbc  jbaafc.  >  '^    ' 
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Experience  feems  to  (Jxew  the  ijeeeffity  of 
particularly  impre^qg  on  manufa&urers  thole 
rem^ks,  which  in  the  introduftory  part  of 
this  chapter  were  ^ddrefled  to  traders  in  gene* 

raly  on  the  duty  of  a£^ing  on  principles  of 
pniy^rfal  benevolence,  and  with  an  upright 
regard  to  the  public  gofld,  in  all  applications  to 
Parliament.    Many  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
which,  to  ufe  the  ftrong  expreffions  of  Dr. 
Smith,  ^*  the  avidity  of  our  great  manufaftu- 
♦*  rers  has  extorted  from  the  Legiflature,''  to- 
gether with  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  ex-p 
jfting  fyftem  of  bounties,  drawbacks,  duties, 
p,nd  prohibitions,  iqftituted  for  the  purpofe  of 
favouring  the  produdions  of  Great  Britain, 
Caufe  the  mod  lamentable  effeds  in  a  moral 
light  by  the  fmuggling,  the  frauds,  and  the 
jnuUiplicity  pf  fi^lfe  oaths  to  which  they  need* 
.  Jefsly  give  pccafion ;  involve  numerous  and 
extravagant  Sacrifices  of  particular  clafles  of 
pitizens  to  other  claffes;  and  are  extremely  de- 
trimental to  the  general  interefts  of  this  coun- 
try, and  to  the  improvement  of  commerce 
throughout  the  world  (///).    And  the  ftatiites 

{fpp)  Among  other  parts  of  the  «<  Wealth  of  Nations'* 
relating  to  this  fubjeft,  the  whole  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book  defervc§  the  utmoft  attention. 

enafted 
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cnafted  at  the  inftigation  of  the  proprietors 
of  manufactories  to  reftrain  the  working  arti- 
fan,  whofe  knowledge  and  induftry  are  his 
^  own,  from  quitting  the  kingdom,  and  fettling 

in  other  countries  where  he  may  forefee  ^ 
fairer  profpe<9:  of  emolument  for  hijnfelf 
and  his  family,  are  in  a  high  degree  partial, 
rigorous,  and  oppreffive.  Let  an  upright,  wife 
and  liberal  policy  annul  every  law  defigned 
to  preclude  any  Britifh  fubjefl  from  fixing^  in 
that  part  of  the  globe,  wherever  it  may  be, 
which  holds  out  to  him  the  faireft  profpedt 
ofhappinefs.  Let  the  Legiflature  bind  the 
artifan  to  his  native  foil  by  rendering  his  ftay 

defirable  to  him  ;  not  by  making  his  departure 
difficult.  Let  it  ftrive  to  convince  him,  by 
its  foftering  protedlion  of  every  branch  of 
honeft  and  ufeful  commerce,  and  by  the  gcr 
neral  equity  and  wifdom  of  its  ftatutes,  that 
Great  Britain  is  the  land  in  which  the  rewards 
of  induftry  are  to  be  acquired  with  the  greateft 
eafe,  and  enjoyed  with  the  mod  durable  fe- 
curity* 

The  manufa£lurer  who  fhall  hereafter  apply 
to  Parliament  for  any  law  liable  to  fmiilar  <Jh- 

je£tions. 
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jeftions,  will  be  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of 
augmenting  this  enormous  mafs  of  moral  and 
political  evil.  But  every  manufadturer  fharea 
in  the  criminality  of  the  evil  already  exifting, 
who  does  not  heartily  antfadtively  concur  in 
every  reafbnable  attempt  for  its  diminution. 

> 
The  wealthy  manufafturer  may  alfo  be 
cautioned  againft  that  extravagant  and  luxu- 
rious mode  of  living,  which  too  frequently 
attends  fuperior  opulence.  Neither  a  moderate 
and  unoftentatious  conformity  to  thofe  cuf- 
toms  and .  habits,  as  far  as  they  are  innocent, 
nor  a  reafonable  indulgence  in  thofe  comforts, 
which  are  become  almoft  neceffary  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  to  the  wealthy,  is  here  reproved* 
That  alone  is  meant  to  be  cenfured  which 
partakes  of  pride,  of  prodigality,  or  of  intem- 
perance. To  thefe  exceffes  the  great  mer- 
chant may  be  thought  under  ftronger  tempts 
ations  than  the  manufadurer.  He  who 
commands  the  commodities  wrought  and  un- 
wrought  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  who 
obtains,  by  means  of  his  veflels  and  his  com- 
mercial  connexions,  foreign  luxuries  of  every 
|cind  with  almoft  as  little  trpubie  as  a  private 

individual 
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individual  procures  neceflari^s  from  the  fhop» 

I 

may  feem  of  all  men  the  moft  likely  to  exhi-. 
bit  vanity  and  profufion  in  the  fplendour  of 
his  houfe,  in  the  parade  of  his  attendants, 
and  |n  the  delicaoii^s  of  his  table.  In  the 
prefent  (late  however  of  this  country,  every 
man  who  can  pay  for  luxuries  can  eafily  pro- 
cure them.  In  fome  refpefts  indeed  the  mer-^ 
chant  and  the  manufafturer,  fuppofmg  them 
to  be  equally  wealthy,  may  be  equally  tempted 
to  fall  into  the  errors  in  queftioa.  Both  arQ 
much  accuftomed  to  refide  in  great  towns* 
where  oftentatious  and  voluptuous  modes  of 
living  are  contracted  by  habit  md  inflamed 
by  example*  Both  ar^  accuftomed  to  have  a 
very  large  portion  of  their  capital  p»f3  through 
their  hands  every  year ;  and  thence  are  led 
into  the  habit  of  difrcgarding  expences,  the 
amount  of  which  would  alarm  men  of  equal 
property  who  annually  receive  only  the  reqt 
of  their  eftates.  And  both  look  forward^ 
not  like  great  land-owners  merely  to  the  per- 
manence of  their  prefent  poffeflions,  but  to  a 
continual  and  rapid  accumulation  of  riches, 
^n  other  refpe<as  the  manufa£kurer  feems  more 
cxpofed  to  temptation  than  the  merchant.    He 

1 1  has 
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has  riien  more  frequently  than  the  dther  from 
fmall  beginnings  to  fudden  opulence ;  and  is 
in  confequence  likely  to  feel  a  peculiar  grati- 
fication   in    difplaying  his  newly  acquired 
fplendour.    He*  has  not  fo  commonly  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  having  his  mind  improved, 
and  hiS'Views  of  things  correded,  by  a  liberal 
educatkm.     He  encounters  more  frequently 
than  the  merchant  the  ariftocratic  prejudices 
and  the  envious  contempt  of  neighbouring 
peers  -and  country  gentlemen,  proud  of  their 
rank  and  ancient-  family,  who  even  in  thefe 
days  occafionally  difgrace  themfelves  by  look- 
ing down  on  the  man  raifed  by  merit  and  in- 
duftry  from  obfcuiity  to  eminence  j  and  thuir 
is  excited  to  outvie  them  in  magnificence  and 
luxury.     Let  his  circumfpedtion  then  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  many  temptations  which  fur- 
round  him. 

Some  manufadures,  from  the  nature  of 
the  procefles  ufed  in  them,  and  the  various 
inventions  and  contrivances  requifite  for  fub- 
duing  refraftory  materials,  lead  to  difcoveries 
of  importance  in  natural  philofophy.  To  this^ 
tendency  df  hia  occupation  th«  enlightened 

manu- 
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jnanufa£lurer  will  ever  be  awake.  And  let  - 
him  not  content  himfelf  with  pufhing  his  re- 
fearches  folely  as  far  as  they  have  an  immediate 
reference  to  his  particular  manufadhire.  Let 
him  cultivate  a  fpirit  of  general  enquiry :  let  him 
attend  to  the  intereft  of  univerfal  fciencc.  Let 
him  employ  a  portion  of  his  leifure  in  purfu-* 
ing  to  beneficial  conclufions  thofe  hints  which 
the  courfe  of  his  bufinefs  has  incidentally  fug-* 
gefted  {qqq) ;  and  in  carrying  on  thpfe  in-» 
veftigations  into  the  principles  and  properties 
of  bodies  which  may  difclofe  new  comforts 
of  life,  expand  the  human  mind,  increafethe 
ftock  of  rational  knowledge,  and  evince  the 
power,  the  wifdom,  and  the  goqdnefs  of  God» 

(qqq)  Sjeveral  manufafturers  have  aftually  diftinguiflicJ 
thcmfelves  by  zeal  and  ability  in  philofophic  purfuits ;  and 
none  more  than  the  late  Mr.  Wedgwood.  His  thermo- 
meter for  meafuring  high  degrees  of  heat  is  one  of  the 
moft  u(eful  difcoveries  of  modern  fcience. 
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ON  THE  DUTIES  OF  PRIVATE  GENTLEMEN. 


1  HE  perfons  held  immediately  in  view  irx 
the  fubfequent  pages  are  private  individuals 
who  follow  no  profeffion,  and  live  upon  the 
annual  incomes  of  their  eftates.  But  the  duties 
which  are  about  to  be  fkated  as  incumbent  oa 
men  of  this,  defcriptioh,  are  fo  far  from  being 
peculiar^ to  them;  that  they  are,  in  a  greater 
or  lefs  degree^  common  to  almoft  every  indi- 
vidual; belonging  to  any  one  of  the  clafTes  and 
profeflions.  which  have  formed  the  fubjeds  of 
the-  preceding  chapters.  For  the  purpofe  of 
avoiding  the  endlefs  repetitions,  which  mull 
have,  ayifen,  had  thefe  general  duties  been 
Xioticed  and  enforced  in  each  particular  cafe ; 
filehce :  has*  hitherto  been  obferved  refpeftine: 
them.  The  reader  therefore,  whatever  may 
be  his  rank  or  occupation^  is  requeued  to  look. 

upon 
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Upon  the  prefent  chapter  as  diredly  addrefled 
to  himfelf* 

Private  gentleitteti  may  be  conMtted  tliidef 
the  following  characters  i  firft,  as  land-owners} 
fecondiy,-  as  invcfted  with  various  offices  and 
truft$  of  a  public  nature  j  and  thirdly,  as  bound 
to  the  performance  of  numerous  private  and 
domedic  duties* 

L  The  duties  Incumbent  oil  private  gentk* 
men,  principally  or  altogetibet  in  coniequenti^* 
<^  their  being  poiTefled  of  landed  property,  t^lt 
be  mentioned  xjol  the  firft^  i^ace»  Thefe  dutks 
refult  partly  from  the  adual  power  Which  the 
landlord  enjoys  over  his  eftates^  and  the  teisdntt 
who  occupy  them  ;  and  partly  froni'  tl»s  ia* 
fiuence  which  the  pofftSkm,  of  thcfe  eftates 
gives  to  him  in  their  neighborhood,  er&i 
over  perfons  who  are  not  his  immediaite^  dt^ 
pendents.  In  (bme  cafes  the  operation  of  tfae(e 
two  caufes  will  be  fo  blended,  that  thei#  fepa-* 

* 

rate  eSedts  cannot  eafily  be  diftinguiibedi  The 
confequent  duties  howetet  wiH  ttcA  ocr^at 
^account  be  the  lefs  apparent* 

Td 
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To  encourage  a  race  of  upri^t,  fkilful,  amd 
induftrious  tenants,  is  one  of  the  firft  duties  of 
a  private  gentleman  j  whether  he  ponfuks  his 
own  intercft,  or  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community.  The  due  cultivation  of  the 
ground,  by  which  expreflion  I  mean  the  ex- 
trading  from  the  earth  the  greateft  poffiblc 
quantity  of  thq  moft  valuable  produce  which 
it  can  be  made^permanently  to  afford,  obvi-» 
oully  renders  the  largeft  profits  trf  the  owner. 
And  at  the  fame  time  it  promotes  no  lefs  con- 
fpicuoully  the  good  of  the  ftate;  firft,  by  aug- 
menting the  quantity  and  reducing  the  price 
of  provifions,  or  of  commodities  which  may 
be  exchanged  for  provifions,  and  thus  contri- 
buting to  the  fettlement  of  families  and  the 
increafe  of  population :  and  fecondly,  by  fur- 
nilhing  all  its  inhabitants  with  conftant  and 
growing  employment,  and  thus  preventing 
the  vices  and  diforders  which  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  idlenefs.  The  firft  ftep  requifite  for 
the  attsdnment  of  this  great  obje(9:,  is  for  the 
proprietor  to  render  himfelf  well  acqtjainte4 
with  the  nature  and  value  of  his  cftat^;,  tak> 
iDg  into  the  account  all  circumftanc^s  of  fituar 
tion;  of  diftauce  &0iri\  markets,  from  navl- 

vox.  II.  E  ei  .  gable 
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gable  rivers  and  canals,  and  from  material 
neceflary  for  improvement;  and  of  liability 
to  droughts  or  inundations,  by  which  their  in- 
trinfic  worth  is  afFeCled.     Proceeding,  thus 

* 

qualified,  to  adjuft  the  rent  of  each  farm,  he 
will  not  haftily  grafp  at  the  higheft  payment 
named  by  fome  rapacious  furveyor,  who  feeks 
to  recommend  himfelf  tp  the  landlord  by  ex- 
actions on  the  tenant ;  but  will  affix  fuch  a 
fum  as  may  fairly  be  deemed,  when  all  things 
are  confidered,  an  equitable  return  from  the 
occupier  for  the  ufe  of  the  foil,  A  moderate 
rent  is   the  moft  beneficial  to   both  parties. 

« 

Where  the  rent  is  too  low,  the  owner  lofes  a 
portion  of  what  he  might  reafonably  demand  j 
the  farmer  becomes  indolent;  no  improvements 
are  pufhed  forward  j  for  want  of  exertion  to 
make  things  better,  every  thing  grows  worfe; 
the  buildings  fall  into  decay ;  and  the  ground 
continually  irelapfes  towards  a  ftate  of  nature. 
If  the  rent  is  exorbitant,  Ihould  intelligent  te- 
nants be  induced  to  venture  on  the  bargain  by 
uriwilUngnefs  to  quit  a  farm  which  his  long 
beeutoccupied  by  their  family,  by  prejiiledlion 
for  the  neighbourhood,  .by  the  diflBculty  of 

meeting  with  another  place  of  fetdenieiit,  by 
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till  ovet-weening  confidence  that  times  will  be 
good,  or  by  a  rational  dread  of  the  expences 
and  inconveniences  of  removing;  they  proba- 
bly quit  it  in  the  end  with  lofs  to  the  landlord 
as  well  as  to  themfelves.    The  farm  comes  into 
the  hands  of  needy  or  ignorant  adventurers, 
who  enter  uppn  it  for  a  few  years  as  a  fort  of 
lottery,  exhauft  it  by  forcing  from  it  fome  ex- 
travagant crops,  and  then  fuddenly  quit  it,  per- 
haps greatly  in  arrears.     Or  if  that  is  not  the 
cafe,  the  landlord  pays  dearly  for  his  Ihort- 
lived  gains,  by  having  a  ruined  eftate  lying  un- 
tenanted upon  his  hands,  and  finally  fetting  it 
afrefh  at  little  more  than  half  the  former  price. 
Reafonable  payments,  whatever  be,  their  na- 
ture, are  always  found  in  the  end  to  be  the 
beft  paid,  and  with  the  greateft  cheerfulnefs. 
With  regard  to  the  receipt  of  rents,  let  not 
the  landlord  harafs  deferving  and  fubftantial 
farmers,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  the  unjuft  fufpi- 
cion  of  penury  or  avarice,  by  rigidly  exading 
them  the  moment  they  are  due.     Neither,  on 
the  contrary,  though  he  fhould  have  no  occa- 
fion  for  the  money,  let  hi,m  permit  large  arrears 
to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  his  tenants ;  a 
practice,  which  would  lead  them  to  carelefT- 

E  e  2  x>ef$ 
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Hpfs  ia  proyiding  for  payment  at  tb?  proper 
times,  and  to  )avi£h  expenditure  of  fums  oot 
their  own ;  and  would  fubjeifl  them,  or  their 
families  after  their  deceafe,  to  diftrefs  and  diffi- 
culties, whenever  the  debt  fhould  be  fuddenly 
called  in. 


/^ 


On   the  principles  which    have  been  laid 
down,  the  land-owner  is  bound  to  take  proper 
care  that  his  eftates,  while  in  the  occupation  of 
others^  do  npt  fuffer  by  their  negleS.    lie  ^ill 
aft  therefor^  in  a  very  ^uda^ble  as  well  a$  pri^-, 
dent  manner,  in   f^curii^g,  by  foqag  general 
provifions  and  covenants,  due  management  an4 
attention  oa  the  part  of  the  tenant;  and  inem-^ 
ploying  faithful  and  upright  agents  to  fee  that 
the  skgreeijients.are  punftually  fulfilled,  and  the 
buildings^  fencesi,  and  roads  belonging  tp  the 
lands  maintaiAed  in  fubflaiitial  r$p9.in    But  l^ 
him  beware  of  limiting  the  operations^  ajad 
precluding  the  exertipM  pf .  ^«-  cultivator  pf. 
the  foil,  by.  {lipulatiQn&  fpundied  on  antient 
prejudices,  noxious  to  agriculture^  ax^ady^rf^; 
to.  the  f jpiritiof  rational  entetpfife  and  improve? 
n^nt.    Let  it  he  his  leading  \«ift  to  exdtipj 
and  cherifh  tlg^  fpi]rit%     Tp  att;||n  this  end^  I^ 

hin^ 
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him  in  the  firft  inftancfe  dd  fetet-y  thiiig  Which 
can  fairly  be  expected  from  hirti  towltd^  piit^ 
tiftg  his  farrtl-hoiifes  into  A  decent  cohdkioni, 
atid  rendering  the  fituation  df  their  inhabita:ftt^ 
comfbrtable.  Whete  expenfive  Undertakings 
are  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of  draining  or  im*- 
proving  the  ground,  let  him  encourage  thfe 
hefitating  tenant  to  accomplifh  it,  by  bearing 
*ibme  part  of  the  original  charge.  Let  him  in- 
troduce, as  opportunities  permit,  from  diftailt 
parts  M  iht  country^  and  diftrib\itei:o  the  more 
a<9:ive  of  his  tehants,  ftedfe  of  grafles  and  other 
i^aluable  plants  unknown  in  his  neighbourhood; 
and  commlmicate  new  inethods  (^)  of  cultivat- 
ing 

(a)  The  general  mode  of  employing  tlie  land  in  any 
particular  diilrift,  whether  it  be  pafturage  or  tillage,  will 
be  that  w^hich  from  local  circumftances  is  deemed  the  moft 
profitable  ^  and  therefore  can  feldom  be  altered,  even  in 
eifti  where  a  change  is  defirable,  by  the  influence  of  the 
landlor4)  unkfe  he  calls  ip.  ^e  aid  of  positive  ftipulations. 
As  far  as  local  circumftances  permit,  the  influence  of  the 
latidlord  will  be  moft  ufefully  exerted  in  promoting  til^ 
fege.  For  tiHage  is  that  method  of  ufing  the  foil,  which 
makes  the  largeft  addition  to  the  ftock  of  human  fubfift- 
cnce^  and  gives  regular  employment  to  the  greateft  number 
pf  labouring  poor ;  and  thus  contributes  to  promote,  in  a 
inore  direft  4nd  cfEcacipus  manner  th^n  any  other  branch 
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jngthofe  already  known,  when  the  fuperior  uti« 
lity  of  the  change  has  been  eftabliflied  by  ex- 
perience.    In  fome  cafes,  a  landlord  itiay  ef- 
fect an  eflential  reform  in  the  management  of 
farms,  by  inviting  from  other  quarters  of  the 
kingdom  perfons  Ikilled  in  improved  modes 
of  culture,  and  placing  them  as  examples  to 
the  reft  of  his  tenants.    Their  novel  praftices 
will  be  decried  for  a  time :  but  when  the  ad- 
vantage of  them  is  permanently  difcerned,  the 
mbft  inveterate  prepoffeffions^will  give  way  to 
the  powerful  incitements,  of  intefeft.     Where 
this  method  of  proceeding  is  ineligible,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  fimilar  benefits  may  be 
enfured  by  judicious  improvements  pradiifed 
by  the  proprietor  himfelf  on  the  land  which 
he  retains  in  his  own  occupation.   A  common 
farmer  can  rarely  be  expected  to  deviate  much 
of  his  own  accord  from  the  beaten  tr^ck.    At 
every  ftep  which  he  takes,  he  has  his  owa 
rooted  habits  andrpr^ejudices  to  overcome  :  he 
has  to  encounter  the  derifion  of  all  his  neigh- 
bours and  companions  ;  if  he  fucceeds,  he  is 

of  rural  oeconomy,  the  two  fundamental  objefts  already 
recommended — ^thc  increafc  of  populs^tiox),  and  the  in-i 
terefts  pf  morality. 
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aflurcd'that  the  fuccefswas  owing  to  chance, 
^ni  will  never  happen  again :  if  he  fails,  he  is 
told  that  he  receives  the.merited  punifhment  of 
his  folly.  Add  to  thefe  things,  that  be  will 
generally  be  too  wary  to  hazard  the  lofs  of 
money  and  labour,  which  mjuft  attend  an  un- 
fortunate experiment;  But  the  procefs,  which 
he  fterceives  to  anfwer  in  his  landlord's  field, 
he  will  foon  learn  to  hope  may  fucceed  at  leaft 
as  well  in  his  own  {b).  It  muft  however  be 
remembereJ,  that  the  ftrongeft  inducement, 
which  a  pcrfoa  can  have  to  employ  his  time 
and  his  capital  in  making  beneficial  improve** 
xnents  of  any  kind,  is  reafonable  fecurity  that 
he  fhall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labour.  Such 
fecurity  is  required  with  peculiar  juftice,  when 
the  improvements  are  to  be  made  on  the  pro- 
perty of  another^    The  moft  obvious  mode  of 

« 

(^)  Local  focieties  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
deferve  the  countenance  and  patronage  of  pri  irate  gentle- 
men. By  the  premiums  which  they  bellow,  and  the  in- 
formation which  they  circulate,  they  excite  exertion,  and 
difFufe  ufeful  knowledge,  among  praftical  farmers  and 
hufbandmen.  And  their  utility  is  incrcafed  by  their 
frequent  praflice  of  giving  rewards  to  thofe  who  have 
lived  long  in  the  fame  fervice,  or  have  brought  up  a  nu* 
m^rpus  family  without  parochial  aid, 
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affording  it  to  the  farmer  is  by  Icafcs ;  wfalcb| 
under  proper  regulations,  are  on  this  groin>(J 
very  conducive  to  the  progrefs  of  agriculture^ 
and  fhould  be  granted  by  the  lan<llon}  in  all 
cafes,  when  tt  tan  be  done  with  {Prudence. 
When  family  fettlements,  entails,  or  other  cir- 
cumftances  render  it  impraifticable  or  unadvif- 
able  for  the  proprietor  to  confign  his  eftate  to 
the  occupier  for  a  definite  number  of  years  j 
his  general  condir£k  and  charafter,  if  lie  regu- 
lates his  life  by  principles  of  duty,  wiM  be  a 
pledge  to  his  tenants  that  no  unfair  advantage 
will  be  made  of  their  exertions,  either  by  diC- 
miffing  them,  or  raifing  their  rents,  the  mo* 
ment  they  have  increafed  the  v^lue  of  their 
farms:  a  pledge,  it  is  true,  fo  far  urifatisfaftory 
as  it  guarantees  them  only  dajring  his  own  lifcj 
yet  one,  that  willcommonly  prove  fufficient  for 
them  to  adl  upon  to  a  certain  degree.  They  will 
difcover  in  the  proceedings  of  fuch  a  landlord  4 
ftcady  and  univerfal  regard  to  the  rulesof  equity 
and  benevolence.  Tliey  will  find  themfelvestc^ 
ceiving  from  him  every  mark  of  attention  and 
good-rwill  which  their  behaviour  merits.  They 
will  fee  him  continuing  the  fons  and  nephews  of 
deftrving  tenants,  whenever  it  is  feafible  with^ 

wt 
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out  material  hazard^  in  the  place  of  their  rela*r 
dons;  (hewing ienitf  in  exafting arrears  from 
tbofe  who  kwt  bteto  depr^ed  by  unavoidable . 
misfbrttanes^  ;afid  iiherality  in  reUeving  fuch  as 
A^biin  heavy  lofles  by  ikea,  tempefts,  or  cocn 
Cagkm.    Th^y  wHl  have  learned  by  uKpcrience 
that,  when  he  has  called  for  an  augmentation 
of  rent,  it  has  not  been  in  canfequcnce  ocf  one 
or  'two  hanrcfts  of  fmgular   boi  accidental 
jdnofidance,  Aor  cm  fudx  terms  as  would  de* 
^aud  the  farmer  of  an  ample  xetum  for  the 
iums  which  he^ had. expended;  but  that  it:ha8 
been  demanded  wholly  from  a  welUgrodnded 
conviftloa  of  a^nccal  rife  in  the  value  of  the 
productions  of  the  earth;}  or  in  c^ mfequetxce  of 
local  circumftancesfuUyjuftifying  the  incncafe 
of  payment  required ;  ajjd  that  it  has  been  zu^ 
jufted,  not  by  aa  uniform  pound- rate  fweeping 
over  a  whole  diftrid,  and  thus  falling  moft 
lightly  on  the  beft  lands  and  heavieft  on  the 
word,  b^t  in  due  proportion  to  the  exifttng 
worth  of  each  particular  farm  ^  and  with  a  (it  re- 
gard to  the  fhare  which  the  occupier  has  had  in 
bringing  it  to  its  prefent  ftatc.    They  will  have 
obferved,  that  in  railing  his  rents  he  has  ftudi^ 
ouily  borne  ;in  mmd,  that  a  imall  advance, 

however 
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however  juft,  wouW  often  prove  a  heavy  bur. 
then  to  old  and  infirm  cottagers ;  and  that  he 
has  in  thofe  cafes  abil^ined  from  requring  it, 
until  on  the  death  of  the  antient  occupiers  their 
place  ha$  been  filled  by  a  new  tenant.     They 
will  hot  have  feen  fuch  a  landlord  depopulat- 
ing the  country,  and  turning  multitudes  of  in- 
duftrieus  poor   adrift,    by  converting  half  a 
parifh  into  an 'immenfe  fheepwalk,  which  no 
longer  aiFords  occupalion  to  a  twentieth  pait 
"  of  the'former  inhabitants  ;  nor  by  coitibining 
;many  fmall  farms  into  a' few  of  great  lize, 
that  he  may  efcape  the  expende  of  repairs,  or 
favehimfelf  and  his  agent  the  trouble  of  at- 
tending to  petty  acco^^nts.  They  wHl  not  have 
feen   him   ipiihzndful  of  the  welfare  of  the 
infirm  and  difabled,  nor  of  the  children  of  the 
loweft  clafles,  not  even  in  thofe  villages  and 
hamlets  where  his  moft  diftant  property  lies ; 
but  will  have  witnefled  his  zeal'  in  promoting, 

both  by  advice  and  by  contributions,  the 
cftablifhment  of  friendly  focieties  for  the 
relbf  of  the  former,  and  of  weekly  and 
Sunday  fchools  .  for  the  inftrudioti  of  the 
latten  They  will  not  have  feen  him're- 
gardlefs  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  cbiaradier 

of 
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of  his  tenants ;  nor  indifcriminately  beftow« 
|ng  the  fame  favours  and  countenance  on  the 
profligate  and  on  the  good.  In  a  landlord  of 
this  defcription,  what  confidence  may  they 
not  place  ? 

In  fome  diflriiSts^  lands  are  very  generally 
let  on  lives  at  fmall  annual  rents,  perhaps  not 
exceeding  one  tenth  or  even  one  twentieth  of 
the  real  value,  in  confideration  of  the  pay- 
ment of  an  arbitrary  fine  upon  each  renewaL 
The  confequences  of  this  fyflem  are  in  feve- 
ral  refpe6:s  prejudicial  to  all  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  it.     To  fpeak  in  the  firft  place  of 
thb  owner.     His  eftate  is  thus  rendered  a  fort 
of  lottery  to  him.     What  his  income  in  the 
prefent  or  in  any  other  year  will  be,  he  knows 
not     His  fixed  income  is  trifling;  and  he 
looks  to  the  refource  of  large  but  precarious 
fines.  Hence  it  frequently  happens  that,  unlefs 
he  both  calculates  well,  and  a£ts  deliberately 
and  fleadily  on  principles  of  duty,  he  runs 
out.     When  fines  come  in  brifkly,  he  fpcnds 
proportionally.     When  they  are  fcanty,   he 
borrows,  and  trufls  to  the  contingences  of 
jinother  year.    If  he  is  dill  a  young  man,  and 

has 
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has  recently  xAtained  pofFefiron  of  tte  eftate, 
hfe  is  ih  the  greater  danger  of  overftepping  the 
limits  of  prudence.     Further,    the  owner  is 
Xtuder  a  coaftitnt  temptation  to  accept  for  the 
renewal  of  th$  leafe  a  fmaller  fine  than  he 
ought  to  receive.     He  is  in  want  of  money. 
The  tenaot  makes  a  difadvantageous  oSer, 
with  an  intimatioa  that^  if  it  ihould  be  rt^ 
jeded,  he  means  to  hold  the  land  during  the 
life  or  lives  y«t  remaining,  and  then  to  relin^ 
qui(h  it.     The  other  is  tempted  by  the  prof^ 
feGt  of  an  Immediate  fupply  for  his  necefli- 
ties.     He  forefees  that,  if  he  (hould  refufe  the 
Turn  propofed,  he  may  never  have  the  oplioa 
of  another.     He  recolled:8  that  the  chancer 
of  lives  are  fo  uncertain,  that  to  accept   it, 
inadequate   as   it  appears,    may  poflibly  be 
proved  by  the  event  to  have  been  a  lucrative 
fpeculation.     Thus  he  is  liable  to  be  at  the 
merCy  of  a  cool  and  artful  tenant  in  poflet- 
iion.     Let  us  in  the  next  place  confider  the 
fituation  of  the  adual  tenant  already  men^ 
tioned ;  who,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country 
to  which  thefe  obfervations  principally  refer,- 
very  frequently  lets  the  land  to  an  under- 
tenant, inftead  of  pccupying  it  himfelf.     He 

haa 


has  k  in  his  choiice  either  to  adopt  the  coucfe 
of  endeavouriug  to  make  cheap  renewals ;  or' 
of  fnffering  the  livcs^  to  dfcrop,  while  ia  the 
mean  time  he  extra^s  jevery  poffible  advan- 
.  tage  out  of  the  eftate.     The  latter  plan  is  not 
fjbldom  followed;    and   is  affirmed  by  fome 
computers  to  be  the  moft  profitable.      For 
the  coni4^qnenc  dilapidatioas  and  breaches  of 
j^eemeht,  the  •wner  generally  finds  it  diffi- 
<juh  to  obtain  an  adequate  remedy :  as  thirty 
or  forty  yea^s  may  elapfe  before  all  the  lives> 
in  the  leafe  are  concluded,  and  ^  the  original 
condition  of  the  eftate  at  the  commencement^ 
of  the  term^  cannot  eafily  be  afcertained  with 
preqifion.      This  tenant,  however,,  whether, 
he  is  or  is  not  the  occupier  of  the  land,  live* 
as  it  were  on  the  profits  of  a  lottery.     The. 
time  during  which  the  eftate  may  continui^. 
with  him  is  uncertain.     If  h^  meditates  ra- 
newals^  he  ought  regularly  to  make  due  pro*, 
vifioti  for  fine^  indefinite    in  their  aniount, 
swd  KQurring  at  no  ftated  periods^    This-de^ 
gree^  offoireCghtj.  if  he  is  vk^A  of  a^v:eiry  fteady 
flftinc^  he  will  not  exhibit  in  prAjaioe;  if  h^ 
^^bkf  it.qc^,,  hft  will  probably  bct  redtKxdl 
t^«t»fttely  tft>  d^fl^eft.    If  het  i«cmita>  ail  thej 
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lives  to  drop,  he  lofes  at  once  a  very  lucrativd 
tenure.     Let  us,  in  the  laft  place,  fuppofe  an 
under-tenant  to  be  the  occupier.     The  middle 
man,  having'  no  ftable  intereft  in  the  land, 
is  neither  competent  norgfolicitous  to  continue 
the  poffeffion  of  the  premifes  to  his  under- 
tenant during  the  life  of  the  latter,  much  lefs 
to  his  fon  or  nephew  after  him  j  but  lets  them 
for  a  fhort  term  of  years  by  public  audion.- 
The  under-tenant,  having  no  affurance,  real 
or  probable,  of  holding  the  eftate  beyond  this 
period,  fqueezcs  and  wrings  it  to  the  utmoft; 
particularly  when  his  term  draws  towards  its 
clofe.     Yet  he  is  often  ruined  by  taking  it  at 
too  high  a  rate.     Being  driven  from  his  foi> 
mer  farm,  and  imprefled  with  the  importance 
of  being   fpeedily  fettled  upon  another,  '  he 
bids  incautiduily.     Inflamed  perhaps  by  the 
fumes  of  liquor,  and  afluredly  ftimulated  by 
the  competition  of  eager  fpeculators  on  the 
Qne  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  (as  under  the 
fyftem  in  queftion  the  tenantry  of  the  country 
is  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  changej)  of  num- 
bers difpofleffed  like  himfelf ;  he  emba|-k8  in  a 
lottery  depending  on  feafons,  and  prices,  and 
fimilar  uncertainties :  and,  tike^  o^her  adveii-' 
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,  turefs,  trufts  to  his  good  luck,  and  "  drawa 
**  too  largely  On  fortune/'  His  mifcondu£fc 
alfo  affects  the  owner,  by  injuring  the  eftate. 
The  evil  falls  particularly  on  the  buildings.' 
The  middle  man,  having  no  durable  concern 
in  them,  will  do  little  for  their  fupport.  The 
occupier  is  content  to  pafs  his  fhort  term  in  a 
poor  hut.  Hence  the  farm-houfes  very  com- 
monly are  feen  to  become  fuch  as  farmers  in 

other  quarter?  of  the  kingdom  would  not  in-* 
habit.  The  charader  of  the  people  is  alfo 
deteriorated  by  the  ftate  of  things  around 
them.  In  different  places  circumftances  may 
cxift,  which  mitigate  in  a  greater  or  a  lefs 
degree  the  natural  confequences  of  the  mode 
of  tenure  which  has  here  been  examined  in 
detail.  But  it  is  manifeftly  a  mode  whicl^ 
ought  to  be  difcouraged.  I  know  of  but  two 
arguments  which  are  alleged  in  its  behalfl 
They  are  intended  to  prove  it  beneficial  to  the 
owner.  It  is  faid,  firft ;  that  the  tenant,  na- 
turally  defirous  of  a  pcculiumy  and  regarding 
an  eftate  held  on  lives  nearly  in.  tha^:  light^ 
will  give  the  landlord  a  higher  rent  than  could 
be  obtained  on  any  other  n>ode  of  .teaure. 
And,  fecondly }  that  a  wealthy  ten^^t.  is  fomer 
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times  known  to  expend  confklerable  fuoi^  ul 
buildings  and  other  improvements,  to  the  uki« 
mate  emolument  of  the  owner.    On  the  former 

of  thoie  arguments  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
in  this  age  it  is'  never  difficult  to  fet  land  on 
the  common  modes  of  tenure  at  its  full  value. 
By  the  method,  therefore,  in  queftion,  more 
than  the  full  value  is  procured  The  mora- 
lity of  fuch  a  flep  will  not  be  maintsuned. 
The  fecond  argument  in  like  manner  proceeds 
on  the  principle  of  fyftematically  drawing  ad- 
vantage from  the  cagernefs  and  improvidence 
of  the  tenant 

In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  modes  of 
tenure  and  eftablifhed  cuftoms  not  yet  noticed 
cxift,  which  on  various  occafions  prove  great 
difcouragements  to  indullry,  building,  and 
other  improvements*  Of  this  nature  are  im- 
propriated tithes,  fines  on  the  transfer  of 
copyholds,  heriots  on  the  death  of  the  pot- 
fcffor,  perfonal  fervices  entailed  on  the  tenant 
from  the  times  of  feudal  vaffalage  (part^cu- 
lariy  Ibme  ftill  fubfifting  in  Scotlatid^.  and 
even  in  fome  of  the  northenr  parts  of  Erig- 
land),  and  other  manerial  righti  of  a  fimiiiir 

15  nature* 
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nature.  The  land-owner  will  commonly^ro-, 
mote  his  own  intereft,  no  lefs  than  the  com- 
fort of  others,  by  freeing  the  parties  concerned, 
on  fair  terms,  from  thefe  obnoxious  payments 
and  burthenifome  ufages.  In  the  cafe  of  he- 
riots  in  particular,  his  feelings  will  ftrongly 
prompt  him  to  commute  an  arbitrary  right, 
by  the  exercife  of  which  additional  and  fre- 
quently very  grievous  diftrefs  is  heaped  upon 
the  furviving  inhabitants  of  the  cottage,  while 
the  late  occupier  is  lying  dead  in  the  midft  of 
them.  Heriots  are  alfo  objectionable  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  as  they  create  tempta- 
tions to  the  pradlice  of  making  coUufive  tranf- 
fei:s  of  property  j  in  order  that  the  choice  pic- 
tures and  other  rich  moveables  of  the  real 
owner  of  the  heriotable  eftate  may  be  fecure, 
on  the  event  of  his  death,  from  the  claims  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  {d). 

When 

(J)  A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  kind  /ell  within  my 
•wn  knowledge. 

Though  the  opinion  which  I  have  given  itefpefting  the 
preji^dicial  efiefls  of  copyhold  tenures  is  one,  I  believe, 
whickprevails  widely,  and  is  certainly  confirmed  by  vari- 
ous faGs  which  have  occurred  within  xixy  own  obferva- 
tion;  yet  there  may  be  cales  where  eftablifhed  moderation 
>     VOL.  II.  F  f  on 
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When  rights  of  this  nature  muft  be  unavoid- 
ably retained,  the  land-owner  is  in  an  efpecial 
manner  bound  to  obferve  that  they  are  not 
rendered  needlefsly  vexatious  and  oppreffive 
by  a  hard-hearted  fteward  or  an  unprincipled 

on  the  part  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  together  with  other 
oircumftances  attending  the  tenure,  may  prevoit  the  evil 
from  being  felt.  Such  a  cafe  appears  to  be  defcribed  in  the 
fpllowing  extraft  from  a  letter,  with  which  I  have  been  fa- 
voured, fince  the  firft  edition  of  this  work  was  publiflied, 
by  a  Gentleman  of  the  higheft  refpeftability,  and  much 
acquainted  with  copyhold  eftates  under  collegiate  manage- 
nient.  ^*  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  fines,  heriots,  and 
**  Cervices  do  not  difcourage  induftry/  A  proof  is,  the 
**  price  wh;ch  fuch  tenures  fetch,  when  fold.  Twenty- 
**  eight  years  for  copyhold  of  inheritance,  and  eighteen 
<*  for  copyhold  on  live^,  was  laft  year  the  common  pur- 
**  chafe  among  tenants  themfelves,  in  our  manors.  Wc 
<«  afk  no  more  than  fourteen  years  for  copies  on  lives;  bqt 
•*  tenants  know  their  value,  and  give  eighteen  among 
•'  themfelves.  It  is  fair  to  conclude  from  this  high  price 
<*  that  neither  the  fine,  nor  heriot,  nor  perfonal  attendance 
**  on  a  jury  once,  or  perhaps  twice,  in  a  year,  are  confi- 
«  dered  as  real  grievances,  or  as  prejudicial  to  the  farmer. 
««  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  advantages,  which  more 
"  than  compenfate  the  inconveniences.  The  firft  pur- 
<*  chafe  is  eafy  when  compared  witli  freehold.  The  com- 
"  paratively  different  fum  between  the  two  purchafcs^ 
"  leaves  a  furplus  to  the  copyholder,  which  he  may  turn 
«  to  account  either  in  the  funds,  or  by  ftock  on  the  farm. 
<<  The  mode  of  conveyance  is  fimple.  The  aids  for  re- 
«  pair  are  profitable."  '  . 

attorney. 
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attorney.  It .  is  requifite  indeed  to  admonifli 
thepropiietor  of  extenfive  eftates,  to  exercife 
in  all  cafes  a  regular  and  vigilant  fuperin- 
tendence  over  the  conduit  of  his  agents.  So 
'much  of  his  bufinefs  muft  of  courfe  be  tranC- 
a^ed  by  the  latter,  that  they  vf  ill  have  conti- 
nual opportunities  of  impofmg  on  their  princi- 
pal, if  he  places  a  blind  confidence  in  them,  and 
of  overawing  and  harafTing  his  tenants.  And 
where  their  honefty  is  unqueftionable,  they 
will  yet  contrad  various  prejudices  for  or 
againil  this  man  and  that  proceeding ;  and 
will  infufe  them,  defign'edly  or  undefignedly, 
into  the  mind  of  their  unfufpeifting  employer. 
The  only  efFeftual  method  of  avoiding  thefe 
evils  is  for  the  proprietor  occafionally  to  vifit 
his  eftates  himfelf,  and  infpeft  with  his  own 
eyes  the  fituation  of  them  and  their  occupiers. 
So  much  good  may  be  derived  from  this  prac- 
tice, fuch  an  infight  into  the  exifting  ftate  of 
things,  and  fuch  a  degree  of  perfonal  connec- 
tion with  a  numerous  tenantry,  and  of  influ- 
ence over  them  capable  of  being  turned  to  the 
beft  of  purpofes,  that  neither  averfion  to  trou- 
ble, nor  the  fear  of  being  importuned  v 
teafmg  requefts,  nor  any  artificial  obje£ti 
F  f  2  ra 
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raifed  by  thofe  whom  pride  cJr  intcreft  may 
make  defirous  that  fuch  a  (lep  fhould  be  pre* 
vented,  ought  to  deter  the  land-owner  from 
adopting  it. 

In  the  management  of  his  eftates,'  the  pro- 
prietor ought  not  to  limit  his  views  in  a  fordid 
and  ungenerous  manner  folely  to  his  own  pri- 
vate  advantage ;  but  fhould  likewife  take  into 
confideration,  in  a  reafonable  degree,  the  bene- 
fit of  thofe  who  are  to  fucceed  him,  whether 
he  has  the  power  of  appointing  them  himfelf, 
or  finds  them  unalterably  fixed  by  the  afl:  of 
his  predeceflbrs.  This  rule  forbids  him  to  be 
niggardly  and  improvident  in  the  article  of  re- 
pairs, for  the  purpofe  of  throwing  the  expence 
on  the  next  generation ;  to  ftrip  the  farms  of 
neceflary  or  thriving  timber,  without  making 
any  provifion  for  fupplying  its  place  ;  or  to 
commit  any  kin^  of  havock  and  devaftation, 
that  he  may  fill  his  own  cofiers  with  the  plun- 
der :  to  grant  leafes  for  an  immoderate  length 
of  time,  or  at  rents  far  below  the  real  value, 
for  the  fake  of  procuring  extravagant  premi- 
ums and  fines ;  or  to  alienate  lands  contiguous 
to  the  manfion,  or  on  any  other  accounts  likely 

to 
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to  be  particularly  defirable  to  the  owner  of  it, 
from  motives  of  perfonal  diflike  to  his  heir. 
Let  him  not  grudge  laying  out  large  fums, 
•when  he  can  prudently  afford  them,  in  plant- 
ing and  protefting  extenfive  woods,  in  ere£l- 
ing  machinery  for  mines,  or  in  other  under- 
takings of  manifeft  utility ;  though  it  fhould 
appear  probable,  or  even  certain,  that  emolu- 
ment will  not  refult  from  them  in  his  time; 
In  fhort,  let  him  do  for  his  fucceflbrs  all  that 
he  could  properly  have  wiflied  his  ahceftors, 

under  fimilar  circumftances,  to  have  done  for 
him. 

In  the  fame  manner,  the  accommodation  and 
benefit  of  the  public  fhould  be  fludied  by  the 
land-owner.  Let  him  not  contend  for  new 
canals  and  turnpike-roads  merely  becaufe  they 
would  promote  his  own  interefl,  though  likely 
to  be  on  the  whole  ufelefs  or  detrimental; 
neither  let  him  oppofe  their  paffing  through  his 
eflates,  when  they  promife  general  advantages, 
th(i)ugh  in  confequence  of  taking  that  courfe 
they  may  be  attended  with  fome  inconveni- 
ence and  facrifice  to  himfelf.  And  in  confent- 
ing  to  them,  while  he  (hews  a  reafonable  re-» 

Ff3  gard 
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gard  to  his  own  concerns  in  points  of  fufficient 
magnitude  \  let  him  not  heap  expence  on  the  ^ 
proprietors,  or  injure  the  neighbourhood,  by 
mfifting  on  exorbitant  demands,  and  harfli  and 
tihneceflary  ftipulations.     On  the  fam?  pria-? 
ciples  let  him  proceed  in  giving  up  portion^ 
of  his  land  for  the  conftrudion  of  dockyards, 
fortifications,  and  other  public  works,     If  hia 
property  abounds  in  coal,  lime,  marie,  ftone, 
or  other  valuable  fofSl  and  mineral  produc* 
tions  J  let  him  not  combine,  with  other  pro- 
prietors of  the  fame  commodities,  unfairly  to 
keep  jup  their  price  y  nor,  if  he  is  the  fole  poC- 
feflbr,  convert  his  monopoly  into  an  inftru- 
ment  of  extortion.     Neither  let  him  refufe  tq 
his  neighbours  the  liberty  of  gettitig  articles  of 
inferior  worth,  as  gravel  or  fand^  on  his  pre- 
mifes,   when  they  cannot  be  commodioufly 
obtained  clfewhere;    even  though  it  fhould 
happen  that  the  compenfation  which  he  rcr 
ceiyes  fcarcely  proves  an  equivalent,  in  confe- 
quence  of  little  attendant  inconveniences  no^ 
fafily  to  be  ef^imated  in  the  price. 

By  the  fame  difinterefted  motives  let  him 
be  aduated  in  forwarding  or  in  irefifting  the 

inclofure 
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inclofure  of  open  fields  and  commons.  And 
in  fettling  the  terms  and  mode  of  effedting 
them,  let  him  not  ufe  the  influence  which  he 
poflTefles,  to  overawe  the  inferior  land-owners 
and  claimants  into  a  compliance  With  unjufti-^ 
fiabjLe  mcafures  of  his  own.  Let  him  not 
force  upon  them  a  folicitor,  or  furveyor, 
likely  to  adl  partially  on  his  behalf;  nor  ag-. 

gravate  the  expence  by  infifting  on  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  a  fpecial  commiflioner  for  him-, 
felf,  either  when  his  property  does  not  fully 
entitle  him  to  that  accommodation,  or  when 
his  interefts  would  be  perfedlly  fecure  without 
it.  Let  him  not  feek  to  have  land  allotted  to 
himfelf,  to  his  relations,  or  to  hisTriends  and 
favourites,  in  pofitions  unreafonably  advan- 
tageous. Let  him  ftand  forward  in  fupport 
of  the  juft  rights  of  the  poor,  of  widows  and* 
infants,  and  of  all  who  appear  to  be  in  need 
of  affiftance.  Let  him  ftrive  to  curb  and  allay 
the  fpirit  of  conteft,  ufually  prevalent  on  fuch 
occafions  between  individuals,  and  frequently 
between  contiguous  townlhips.  Let  him  ex»» 
ert  himfelf  to  have  all  fair  claims  quietly  ajid. 
candidly  admitted;  all  groun'dlefs  demands, 
jrelinquifhed ;  all  that  are  doubtful  fettled  by; 

F  f  4  friendly 
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friendly  compromife  or  arbitration;  from 
whatever  quarter  they  originate,  and  to  what- 
ever objed  they  relate. 

The  weight  which  a  wealthy  land-owner, 
refident  in  the  country,  poffeffes  in  the  place 
where  his  property  is  fituated,  is  ufually  fo  great 
as  to  give  him  a  preponderating  influence  in 
the  management  of  all  parochial  concerns- 
Tliis  influence  ought  never  to  be  employed  by 
hjm  diredkly  or  iridiredly  for  the  attainment 
of  felfifh  or  improper  ends.  What  epithets, 
for  example,  would  his  conduct  deferve,  if 
he  fhould  procure  the  levies  and  the  ftatute- 
labour  of  the  parifh  to  be  expended  in  mak- 
ing or  repairing  roads  contiguous  to  his  own 
houfe,  or  beneficial  chiefly  to  himfelf  and  his 
tenants ;  while  others  of  far  more  importance 
to  the  inhabitants  in  general  are  left  year  after 
year  almoft  impaflfable  ?  What  if,  in  order 
more  effedtually  to  accomplifli  fuch  plans,  he 
fhould  caufe  himfelf  to  be  appointed  furveyor 
of  the  highways  ?  What  if,  inftead  of  fixing  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  proceedings  of  public- 
houfes,  and  endeavouring  to  abolifh  fuch  as 
are  difordcrly  or  needlefs,  he  ihould  connive 

at 
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at  their  irregularities,  or  even  promote  an 
augmentation  of  their  number,  for  the  purpofe 
of  ferving  fome  partifan  or  dependant  of  his 
own?  Far  from  expofing  himfelfbyfuch  prac- 
tices to  the  cenfurc  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  reproaches  of  his  confcience,^let  him 
confider  the  influence  which  he  enjoys  over 
others  as  a  truft  for  the  exercife  of  which  he 
is  refponfible ;  and  exert  it,  without  grudging 
the  trouble,  in  maintaining  their  rights,  com- 
pofing  their  differences,  increafing  their  com- 
forts, and  improving  their  morals.  Let  him 
devote,  where  it  is  necefTary,  fome  portion  of 
his  time  and  attention  to  the  infpe^ion  of 
parochial  accounts.  Let  him  not  tolerate  the 
abufe  of  charitable  bequefts,  either  in  land  or 

* 

money,  left  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  by  fuf- 
fering  them  to  be  configned  into  unfafe  hands, 
or  to  be  let  out  on  too  low  terms ;  or  by  al- 
lowing their  produce  to  be  mifapplied  to  fave 
the  purfes  of  the  rich.  By  his  readinefs  to 
liften  to  well-founded  complaints,  let  him 
keep  the  different  parifh  officers  to  their  duty. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  workhoufe  will  then 
be  treated  with  humanity,  fed  and  clothed  fuf- 
ficiently,  and  fuxnifhed  with  neceffary  books 

of 
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of  religion ;  and  will  neither  be  opprefled  with 
immoderate  labour,  nor  yet  permitted,  when 
able  to  work, '  to  loiter  and  become  vicious 
through  idlenefs.  Due  afliftance  will  not  then 
be  refufed  in  fit  cafes  to  the  fick  and  indigent 
in  their  own  houfes.  Doles  and  donations  will 
be  diftributed,  not  according  to  fe£t  and  party, 
but  according  to  defert  and  neceflity.  The 
fituation  of  the  certificated  poor,  too  fre- 
quently excluded  from  any  fhare  in  fuch  re- 
lief, by  thofe  who  are  enjoying  the  benefit  of 
their  labour,  will  not  be  difregarded  ;  nor  will 
they  be  unnecefFarily  hurried  away  to  their 
places  of  fettlement  by  vexatious  or  malicious 
removals. 


• 


A  private  gentleman,  by  giving  countenance 
in  a  proper  degree  to  the  clergyman  of  the 
village  where  he  refides,  may  eflentially  pro- 
mote  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  latter,  and  afford 
him  vejy  cheeribg  encouragement  in  the  dit- 
charge  of  his  minifterial  duties.  "  We  be- 
**  feech  you,  brethren,''  faid  St.  Paul  to  the 
Theffalonians  (<?),  "  to  know  them  which  la- 

{e)  Theff.  V.  12,  13. 

"  hour 
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^  bout  among  you  and  are  over  you  j  and  to 
**  eftecm  them  very  highly  in  love  for  tKcir 
**  work's  fake/'      The   people  will  refpeft 
Jiim  whom  they  fee  rcfpe£ted  by  their  fupe- 
rior  J  and  will  thedce  be  led  to  pay  increafed 
attention  to  his  public  teaching  and  his  pri- 
vate admonitions.      It   happens   not   unfre- 
quently  that  the  finances  of  the  clergyman, 
efpecially  if  he  is  only  curate  of  the  place,  do 
|iot  enable  him  to  beftow  charitable  aid  on  his 
jdiftreffed  parifhioners  in   the  degree  which 
would  gratify  his  own  wifhes,  and  greatly  con- 
tribute to  conciliate  the  general  efteem  ^nd  af- 
fection of  his  flock.     In  fuch  cafes  (I  fuppofe 
hira  to  be  a  man  worthy  of  confidence)  his 
wealthy  neighbour  may  be  of  material  fervice 
to  the  caufe  of  religion,  by  committing  from 
time  to  time  little  fums  to  his  difpofal.     He 
may  alfo  forward  the  fame  caufe  by  cheerfully 
performing  his  own  fhare,  and  exciting  other* 
to  perform  their  part,  towards  maintaining  the 
parifli-church  neat  and  in  good  repair ;  and  by 
Jlepping  forward  with  an  ample  contribution, 
when  large  expences  are  requifite  to  render  it 
capable  of  accommodating  all  who  would  fre. 

quent 
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quent  it:  by  impreffing  on  hi?  tenants,  dc^ 
pendants,  and  labourers,  who  will  feldom  be 
regardlefs  of  his  advice,  that  conftant  attend- 
ance on  the  public  worfhip  and  facraments,  of 
which  from  principles  of  duty  he  will  fet  the 
example  himfelf;  by  the  diftribution  of  bibles, 
prayer-books,  and  little  religious  traSs :  by 
reproving  the  idle,  and  reftraining  the  vicious* 
by  checking  difcontent,  and  difcouraging  tur- 
bulence and  fedition,  and  pointing  out  the  be- 
nefits/ refulting  from  fubordination  in  fociety, 
and  the  bleffings  fecured  even  to  the  pooreft 
fubjeft   under  the   Britifh  conftitution :    by 
making  his  alms  and  charities  fubfervient,  as 
far  as  the  urgency  of  diftrefs  will  permit,  to 
the  interefts  of  virtue  and  induftry ;  in  com- 
mon cafes  by  diftinguifhing   with  particular 
liberality  thofe  who  lead  exemplary  lives,  and  ' 
are  remarked  for  a  careful  difcharge  of  relative 
and  domeftic  duties,  and  occafionally  by  exer- 
cifing  his  bounty  in  fuch  a  manner  as  tends  to 
call  forth  diligence  in  thofe  who  are  to  profit 
by  it  J  as  by  fupplying  them  with  corn  or  coals 
at  reduced  prices,  inftead  of  aiding  them  by 
dire(3:  benefadions, 

II.  Wc 
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11.  We  are  in  the  next  place  to  confider  the 
duties  incumbent  on  private  gentlemen  in  con- 
fequence  of  their  being  invefted  with  trufts 
and  offices  of  a  public  nature. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  fpeak  of  public 
fituations,  fuch  as  thofe  of  members  of  par* 
liamcnt,  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  militia  offi- 
cers, into  which  private  gentlemen  may  laud- 
ably ftep  forward  with  the  higheft  advantage 
to  their  own  neighbourhood  and  to  their  coun- 
try.    The  motives  which  ought  to  influence 
a  perfon  to  feek  a  feat  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, or  to  a£t  as  a  juftice,  and  the  obliga- 
tions incumbent  on  the  fenator  and  the  magif- 
trate,  have  already  been  exprefsly  ftated  in 
two  [f)  of  the  preceding  chapters.   And  fome 
of  the  remarks  which  have  been  addrefled  in 
another  [g)  chapter  to  military  officers,  will 

fuffi- 

(/)  Chdpters  vi.  and  x. 

{g)  Chapter  viii.  It  may  be  necefFary  to  add,  that 
among  the  other  motives  which  ought  to  weigh  with  a 
country  gentleman  as  to  engaging  or  continuing  in  the 
militia,  die  probable  effefl  of  taking  that  ftep  on  his  do- 
meftic  affairs,  and  on  the  proceedings  and  manners  of  his 
family  is  not  to  be  overlooked.    In  proportion  to  the 

emer- 
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ftt^cietjtly  point  out  the  line  of  condud  to  be 
purfuedy  and  the  temptatioas  to  be  fhunned^ 
by  thofe  who  accept  commiffions  in  the  vca-* 
litia*  The  trufts  and  offices  now  in  contem- 
plation are  fuch  as  ufually  or  very  frequently 
accompany  the  rank  of  private  gentlemen^ 
without  claiming  the  nature  or  denomination 
of  diftin^  profeffions. 

The  public  trufl:  firft  to  be  mentioned  is  the 
right  of  ele<9ing  reprefentatives  in  parliament* 
"Hie  application  of  the  term  trufi  to  this  right 
implies,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  exercifed  ia 
fubferviency  to  private  and  felfifti  views.  It 
is  conferred  by  the  conftitution  for  pmpofe$ 
of  general  utility,  and  is  to  be  exerted  in  fidth- 
ful  conformity  to  the  original  defign.     He 

who  is  ilrongly  imprefled  with  this  convidHon, 
will  be  very  cautious  of  promifing  fupport  to 
a  candidate  long  before  the  feat  to  which  the 
latter  afpires  is  vacant ;  at  jeaft  he  will  take  care 

cmergeiicy  of  the  occafion,  ^nd  the  fcarcity  of  proper  of- 
ficers, greater  facrifices  are  undoubtedly  to  be  made.  They 
who  are  capable  of  being  led  to  embrace  a  military  life  by 
the  filly  vanity  of  wearing  a  cockade,  or  the  defire  erf  dis- 
playing their  importance,  will  be  more  likely  to  enter  into 
a  corps  of  militia,  than  of  regular  troops.. 

7  to 
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to  have  it  clearly  underftood  that  the  promife 
is  conditional,  arid  will  ceafe  to  be  binding  if  his 
opinion  of  public  meafures,  or  of  the  candi- 
date's character  and  pretenfions,  fliould  under- 
go a  material  change  previoufly  to  the^ledion. 
His  vote  will  be  determined  not  by  a  blind 
eagernefs  to  pufli  forward  a  friend  or  a  rela- 
tion ;  not  by  party  names  and  diftindions ; 
not  by  a  reference  to  the  political  tenets  of  the 
candidate's  anceftors  at  eledions  which  em- 
broiled  former  generations,  nor  merely  to  the 
condud:  of  the  candidate  himfelf  at  fome  more 
recent  conteft ;  not  by  the  defire  of  paying 
court  to  great  men,  and  the  hope  of  thus  faci- 
litating his  own  future  election,  or  of  procuring 
a  place  for  Jiinifelf  or  a  living  for  his  fon ;  but 
by  an  upright  regard  to  the  exifting  fituation 
of  public  affairs,  and  the  integrity,  and,  iri  due 
fubordination  to  that  requifite,  the  abilities  of 
the  candidate.     Thefe  however  are  not  the 
only  duties  which  confcience  prefcribes,  \Vhile 
he  maintains  his  own  independence  in  giving 
his  voice  according  to  his  judgment,  let  him 
refped  that  of  others.    Let  him  unite  the  votes 
of  his  tenants  to  his  own  by  argument  and 
honeft  perfuafion  (and  if  his  pondufl:  towards 

them 
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them  has  been  fuch  as  it  ought,  even  thoie 
means  will  fcarcely  ever  be  neceflary) :  but  let 
him  not  force  their  copipliance  by  menaces  of 
expulfion  from  their  farms,  or  forfeiture  of  his 
favour.  While  he.  calls  upon  them  to  exert 
the  privileges  of  freeborn  En^liftimen,  let  him 
not  teach  them  to  feel  that  they  are  flaves.  It 
would  be  ftill  more  ungenerous  to  overawe  his 
tradefmen  and  artifans,  who  ufqally  find  them-- 
felves  embarraffed  on  fuch  occafions  with  a 
variety  of  contending  obligations,  by  threaten- 
ing to  withdraw  his  cuftom,  if  their  fuffrages 
ihould  be  given  contrary  to  his  wifhes.  Let 
him  not  be  mifled,  by  his  anxiety  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  perfon  whofe  caufe  he  efpoufeSf 
to  take  unjuftifiable  fteps,  either  antecedently 
to  the  eledion,  or  during  the  courfe  of  it,  in 
order  to  maintain  or  ftrengthen  his  intereft  ; 
as  by  treating  underhand  on  his  behalf,  and 
at  his  expence ;  bearing  a  part  in  fubterfbges 
and  evafions  on  the  /core  of  bribery ;  exciting 
'delufive  expectations  in  the  voters;  or  im- 
pofing  on  the  oppofite  party  by  any  of  the 
unwarrantable  artifices  and  ilratagems  fo  fre- 
quently pra£tifed  at  eledions.  Let  him  ftrive 
to  reprefs  all  mobbing,  drunkennefs,  and  ^irice 
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!n  the  town;  and  difcquntenance  all  perfon- 
iilitlfes  and  unfair  proceedings  On  the  huftings* 
Let  the  counfel  which  he  gives  to  the  candi- 
date^ as  to  the  meafures  proper  to  be  adopted^ 
be  confcientious  and  impartiaL  Let  him  with- 
(land  reprehenfible  fchemes  recommended  by 
partifans  anxious  only  for  fudcefs,  and  indif- 
ferent by  what  means  it  is  obtained;  and 
CounteradJ:  by  fobcr  reprefentations  the  influ- 
ence of  fanguine  advifers,  who  would  urge 
the  weaker  competitor  to  perfift  with  unavail- 
ing obftinacy  in  a  ruinous  and  hopelefs  contefL 
Let  hiqi  check  the  cuftomary  propjsnfity  te 
abufe  and  vilify  all  who  are  confpicuous  on 
the  oppofite  fide.  By  doing  juftice  to  their 
merits,  and  vindicating  them  in  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  private  judgement,  let  him  prevent 
their  honeft  exicrtions  in  behalf  of  their  fa- 
vourite candidate  from  being  interpreted  to 
their  prejudice,  and  laying  the  foundations  of 
fubfequent  fhynefs  and  animofities.  If  he 
cannot  preferve  the  minds  of  others  from  fuch 
impreflions,  he  may  at  leaft  fecure  his  own. 
Should  a  fubfcription  be  fet  on  foot  for  the 
fupport  of  the  candidate,  let  him  not  be  de- 
duced by  the  warmth  and  tumult  of  the  mot- 
VQL.  II.  G  g  ^  ment 
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meat  to  engage  iti  it  to  a  greater  extent  thapa 
prudence  will  juftify.  But  the  fum  which  he  un* 
dertakes  to  advance^  let  him  not  forget  punc- 
tually io  difcharge.  Finally,  let  not  miftakea 
ideas  of  confiftency  lead  him  to  countenance 

the  fame  perfon  at  a  fubfequent  period,  if  the 
fentiments,  which  he  then  entertains  of  men 
and  meafures,  make  it  his  duty  to  throw  his 
weight  into  the  adverfe  fcale.  But  if  thofe  fenti- 
ments continue  in  the  main  unaltered,  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which  may  have  taken  place 
on  fome  few  points  not  of  prime  importance, 
will  be  rarely  an  adequate  caufe  for  with- 
drawing his  aid,  and  contributing  to  bring 
upon  the  borough  or  the  county  the  evils 
which  attend  a  contefted  ele^ion. 

From  the  natural  influence' of  property,  and 
other  circumftances,  a  private  gentleman  may 
be  pofTefTed  of  fuch  power  over  the  ele<ftors 
for  a  fmall  town,  as  to  be  able  to  conftrain 
them  to  admit  his  nomination  of  one  or  both 
of  its  reprefentatives.  If  he  fliould  doubt 
whether  proceedings  which  may  juftly  be 
termed  conftraint  may  not  in  fome  inftances 
be  reforted  to,  he  may  be  referred  to  the  re- 
marks 
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ftlarks  which  have  recently  been  made  on  his 
duty  towards  his  tenants  and  tradefmen,  in  a 
cafe  parallel  to  that  now  under  cbnfideration, 
perhaps  identically  the  fame.  The  compul- 
fion  which  has  been  reprobatied  becomes  ftill 
more  criminal  and  degrading,  if  he  turns  it  to 
the  purpofes  of  bargaih  and  fale,  atid  makes  it 
the  inftrumeht  of  gaining  a  bribe  from  the 
wealthy  candidate  for  placing  him  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons. 

...  .       ■ 

Nearly  akin  in  its  original  defign  to  the  right 
of  ele^ing  reprefentatives,  and  fubje^l  to  fimi- 
lar  rules  in  the  exercife,  is  the  right  of  joining 
in  petitions  to  each  branch  of  the  Legiflature, 
in  addrefles  and  remonArances  to  the  Throne^ 
and  in  public  refolutions  on  political  mea- 
fures,  and  the  ftate  of  national  afiairs*  No 
inan  ought  to  co-operate  in  any  of  thefe  fteps 
for  the  purpt>fe  of  gratifying  a  bufy  (16)  med- 
dling difpofition^  of  oftentatioufly  difplaying 
eloquence  and  abilities^  of  promoting  felfifh 
ends,  of  indulging  a  bigoted  or  party  fpirit,  or 
of  making  a  parade  of  local  influence  and  au« 

{hy  See  the  obfervatioiis  already  made  on  thefe  iubjefts^ 
^t  the  conclttfioa  of  Chapter  iv^ 

G  g  2         *  thority. 
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thority.  Nor  fhould  the  fear  of  giving  ofencc 
deter  any  one  from  concurring,  where  the  path 
of  duty  is  plain ;  nor  from  ftanding  forward, 
where  the  obj  e£t  is  of  importance.  No  animo- 
fity  fliould  be  felt  towards  opponents ;  neither 
ought  unfair  or  compulfory  fteps  to  be  takea^ 
l>y  any  individual,  to  obtain  the  attendance  or 
iignatures  of  his  inferiors  and  dependents^ 
Thefe  remarks  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the  cafe 
of  public  meetings  held  on  local  concerns.  It 
may  be  further  obferved  with  refpedt  to  pub- 
lic meetings  in  general,  that  the  parties  aflem- 
bled  are  not  always  fufficiently  attentive  to  the 
duty  of  adling  in  their  coUedi ve  capacity  with 
a  fcrupulous  regard  to  the  principles^  which 
they  would  have  judged  it  right  to  follow  in- 
dividually J  and  that  when  the  matter  in  quef- 
tion  is  of  local  or  perfonal  concern,  refolutions 
are  fometimes  paffed,  fandkioning  modes  of 
procedure,  which  would  have  appeared  harfh 
or  felfifh  to  almoft  any  one  of  the  gentlemea . 
prefent,  if  he  alone  had  been  re^onfible  fot 
them.  Let  not  inadvertence,  nor  timidity,  nor 
ill-timed  deference  to  the  authority  of  others, 
nor  any  interefted  motive,  be  fuffered  to  pro- 
duce concurrence  in  fuch  meafures. 

Another 
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Another  public  truftj  and  a  truft  of  great 
confequcnce,  very  frequently  in  the  handa  of 

private  gentlemen,  is  the  right  of  prefenting 
to  vacant  eeclefiaftical  benefices.  Advowfons, 
it  is  true^  are  regarded  by  the  law  as  private 
property ;  a  confequence  which  naturally  fol- 
lows from  the  fale  of  them  being  legaU  Fot 
as  the  power  of  nomination  comprehends  the 
power  of  difpofmg  of  a  certain  annual  revenue, 
and  is  a  power  for  the  pofleflion  of  which  ano- 
ther perfon  would  frequently  give  a  large  price ; 
it  reafonably  falls  under  the  general  rules  efta- 
blifhed  for  the  fecurity  of  other  transferable 
property.  But  though,  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  fale  of  an  advowfon  may  be  a  matter  of 
mere  bufinefs ;  the  feledlion  of  a  minifter  fof  a 
parifli  is  a  truft  of  the  moft  important  and  fe- 
jrious  nature.  The  ftate  of  morals  and  reli- 
gion  in  a  whole  townfhip ;  the  influence  of  a 
good  or  a  bad  exan^ple  on  the  clergy  and  on  the 
inhabitants  of  furrounding  parifties;  in  a  word, 
the  etdrnal  interefts  of  numbers  actually  in 
^xiftence,  and  perhaps  of  equal  numbers  yet 
unborn,  are  involved  in  the  choice.  The  pa- 
tron, who  feels  the  force  of  thefe  confidera- 
tions,  will  not  transfer  the  right  of  appointing 

G  g  3  the 
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the  future  minifter  to  a  purchafer  who  is  likely 
toufe  it  amifs;  and  will  make  no  promifes,^ 
or  no  other  than  conditional  promifea,  refped- 
ing  the  fucceffion  to  a  living,  long,  before  it 
is  likely  to  he  vacant.     He  will  not  inveft  a 
perfon  with  the  care  of  fouls  in  return  for  hav- 
ing been  his  cpnftant  companion  in  the  fports 
of  the  field,  or  having  largely  contributed  to 
the  mirth  and*  conviviality  of  his  table  j  for 
5irtful  cpn^pliance  with  hi§  humours,  and  fawnr 
ing  fubmiifion  tq  his  opinion? ;  or  for  fervices 
performed,  Qr  expected,  in  politics  and  elec- 
tions.    He  will  not  prefent  a  worthlefs  cler^ 
gyman,  not  even  his  pwn  brother  or  his  own 
fon ;  and  what  he  would  deny  {o  tha  tiea  of 
^elationfhip,  he  will  not  hefitate  to  refufe  in  a 
iimilar  cafe  to  the  folicitation?  of  an  intimate 
friend,  or  th?  recommendatipns  of  a  potent 
neighbour.    He  will  fix  upon  the  man,  who  is 
;iot  only  qualified  for  the  ftatipn,  bu^  likely  to 
refidQ  in.  the  midft  of  his  flock,  and  to  do  hi? 
duty  to  them  from  a  ftrong  ar^d  adtive  fenfe  of 
his  duty  to  God;  and,  where  circvimftances 
permit^  will  give  the  preference  tp  him  who  ^ 
has  already  evinced  his  piety  and  affiduity  in 
the  humbler  ftation  of  a  curate ;  and  whofe 
^  attentioi^ 
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attention  is  not  divided  by  the  pofleffion  of 
another  living.  He  will  prefent  Wm  without 
ever  feeling  the  moft  diftant  wifli  to  contrive 
any  fimoniacal  bargain ;  to  impofe  unwarrant- 
able bonds  of  refignation ;  to  extort  any  fecret 
agreement  refpedling  the  renting  of  the  glebe, 
the  continuance  or  reduiftion  of  the  prefent 
rate  of  tithes,  the  fubftitution  of  a  different 
mode  of  coUeiEting  them,  or  the  commutation 
of  them  for  fome  inadequate  and  improper 
payment. 

Among  the  different  public  offices  which 
private  gentlemen  are  called  to  undertake  in 
their  refpc<!live  counties,  may  be  noticed  thofe 
of  fheriff,  deputy  lieutenant,  grand  or  fpeciil 
jurors^  and  commiffioners  of  taxes,  roads,  and 
canals.  Of  thefe,  that  of  fheri^  is  the  mofl 
eminent.  The  fheriff  is  the  firft  civil  officer, 
as  the  lord  lieutenant  i?  the  firfl  in  a  military 
capacity.  But  let  him  not  be  vain  of  his  tem- 
porary rank ;  nor  folicitous  to  outvie  his  pre- 
deceffprs,  and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  gazing 
multitude  by  the  fpl^ndour  of  his  ccjuipage, 
and  the  number  of  his  attendants.  Let  him 
l^e  imparti^    in  his  conduct  at  eledion^  of 

G  g  4  members 
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members  of  partiam^ent,  coroners  and  verderors« 
Let  him  be  ready  to  convoke,  on  proper  ap- 
plications, county  meetings,  for  the  purpofe  of 
addreflingany  of  thebranche$  of  the  legiilature^ 
or  the  confideration  of  public  or  of  loc^  bi^*^ 
nefs :  but  let  him  not  promote  fuck  aiiembliea 
for  the  purpoff  of  difplaying  his  own  import^ 
ancie,  of  facilitating  party  views,  of  gratifying 

a  mlnifter,  or  of  being  advanced  to  knighthood. 
In  iiimmoning  grand  juries,  let  hito  not  pafa 
by  or  poftpoqe  particular  individuals  in  con- 

fequence  of  private  difputes,  or  of  political  dif- 
ferences. As  fo  large  a  fliare  of  the  original 
duties  <tf  a  fheriff  (/)  is  tiow  performed  by  hia 

deputyi^ 

% 

(i)  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  dujtica  of  lberiflS>  fee 
^ackl):one,  ^th  edit.  vol.  i.  p*  343,  344.  54^.5  and  of  un^ 
derfhetiffs,  p.  345.  UnderflierifF^  are  prohibited  by  the  fta-» 
tute  of  23  Hen.  VI.  under  a  very  heavy  penalty,  from  afting 
aft  attomies  daring  the  time  they  are  in  *  office,  left  they 
jhould  be  guilty  of  partiality  and  oppreffion  in  difcharging 
the  fundliona  of  it.  In  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  things,  attornies 
of  credit  would  not  undertake  the  office  on  thefe  terms  5 
knowing  that^  if  their  private  bufinefs  went  for  a  year  into 
the  hands  of  their  competitor^  ^luch  of  it  would  never 
return  to  themfelves^  And  the  law  has  long  been  avowedly 
and  univerfally  evaded.  Sir  William  Blackftone  however 
(hews,  that  he  confiders  the  law  as  not  gbfoktc,  by  ftyling 

the 
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deputy,  the  qualifications,  and  above  all  things 
the  integrity,  of  that  ofiicer  ought  to  be  clofely 
fcrutinifed  hy  his  principal.  And  he  who  re^- 
collects  that  the  firft  incident  which  turned  the 
thoughts  of  Mr.  Howard  to  thefubjedt  of  pri-^ 
fons,  was  the  infight  he  obtained  into  the  Hate 
of  them  in  his  official  capacity  as  flieriff,  will 
fcarcely  want  additional  arguments  to  convince 
him  of  the  benefits  which  would  refult,  were 
flierifFs  in  general  to  beftow  a  little  more  atten^- 
tion  than  is  ufually  given  to  the  condition  of 
gaols,  and  to  the  conduct  of  thofe  whom  they 
appoint  to  govern  them. 

In  the  prefent  times,  the  duty  of  deputy 
lieutenants  of  counties  is  nearly  or  altogether 
reduced  to  the  care  of  levying  the  militia.  In 
approving  or  rejefting  the  men,  they  ^om- 

the  evafionof  it  *'  fliameful."  Vol.  i.  p.  345.  As  theha- 
jbitual  evafion  of  laws  gradually  impairs  the  fenfe  of 
fight  and  wrong,  it  is  much  to  be  wiflied  that  the  ftatutc 
in  qucftion,  if  in  truth  it  be  **  falutary,"  as  Sjr  William 
Blackftone  pronounces  it  to  be  in  the  place  already  cited, 
were  enforced  ;  or,  if  otherwife,  that  it  were  openly  re- 
pealed. UnderiberiiFs  are  likewifc  forbidden,  and  to  as 
little  purpofe,  to  continue  in  office  more  than  one  year 
together. 

monly 
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nonly  place  great  and  very  proper  confidence 
in  the  opinion  of  the  adjutant,  or  fome  perfon 
ef  military  experience.  It  is  however  their 
duty  to  eftimate,  v\rith  perfeft  impartiality,  the 
seafons  pleaded  by  individuals  for  being  ex- 
empted from  fervice ;  and  to  counteraA  k\l 
prejudices  of  every  kind  which  they  perceive 
rifing  in  the  breaft  of  their  ad  vifer^  or  in  their 
own. 

The  oflfice  oE  a  grand  jury  is  to  receive  in^ 
di£tment8,  to  hear  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
profecution,  and  to  decide  whether  there  is 
fufficient  caufe  to  put  the  accufed  party  on  his 
trial.  In  executing  this  truft,  which  ftrongly 
Aaf k$  the  liberal  and  mild  fpirit  ef  our  laws, 
each  juror  is  bound  to  be  temperate,  patient, 
and  afliduous  in  examining  into  the  circum-i 
ftanees  of  the  cafe,  and  totally  unbiafled  by 
private  motives  in  deciding  upon  them.  If 
fadls  s^re  known  to  him  in  addition  to  thofe 
delivered  in  evidence,  capable  of  throwing 
light  on  the  matter  in  queftion,  he  is  ftridly 
bound  to  communicate  them  fpontaneoufly 
and  fully  to  his  colleagues,  He  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  perfuaded  when  he  finds  a  bill, 

of 
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pf  the  truth  {i)  of  the  charge  as  far  as  the 
evidence   reaches.      And   though    the   only 
witnefFes,  which  he  is  at  liberty  to  hear,  are 
thofe  on  behalf  of  the  profecution ;  it  is  hi$ 
duty  to  queftion  and  crofs  examine  them,  for 
the    purpofe   of  drawing   from  them  every 
circumftance,  which  may  fairly  tend  to  ex- 
culpate the  perfdn  accufed.     Where  he  deem? 
the  charge  eftablifhed,  he  a£ts  unjuftly  if  he 
irejefts  the  bill  through  motives  of  compaffion 
towards  the  offender.     He  is  not  to  rejedt  a 
bill,  becaufe  he  thinks  that  the  eviderice  tp  be 
adduced  will  not  be  deemed  in  court  a  legal 
proof  of  the  charge,  and  that  to  find  the  bill 
would  be  to  enfure  the  acquittal  of  a  criminal; 
whereas,  if  the  bill  be  not  found,  another  may 
be  prefented  at  a  future  time,  and  backed  by 
evidence  fufficient  for  convidion.      To   a61 
thus,  would  be  to  follow  policy  againft  his 
oath.      In  no    cafe    may   he  impart  to  the 
perfon  indided  the  teftimony  delivered  againft 
jiim  (/). 

The 

\k)  Blackftone,  vol.  iv.  p.  300.* 

(/ )  Anciently  it  was  held,  that  if  one  of  the  grand  jury 
difclofed  to  any  perfon  indiijied  the  evidence  that  appeared 
againft  him,  he  was  thereby  made  acceflbry  to  the  offence, 

if 
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The  fpccial  juror  is  not  lefs  obliged  in  con* 
feience  than  the  grand  juror  to  diligence  in 
inveftigating  all  the  circumftances  of  the  manner 
at  iflue ;.  to  promptn^fs  and  accuracy  in  difclo- 
iing  additional  fads  known  to  himfelf ;  and  to 
incorruptible  integrity  in  pronouncing  upon 
the  whole  evidence.  And  let  him  not  forget  hia 
duty  in  thofe  fundions  which  are  peculiarly 
his  own.  When  a  view  is  direded,  let  him  not 
omit,  through  indolence,  a  perfonal  infpedioix 
of  the  contefted  premifes.  Let  him  appretiate 
with  refpedtful  attention,  but  not  receive  with 
fervile  or  inconfiderate  fubmiffion^  the  opinio^ 
of  the  judge.  Let  him  not  be  improperly 
Influenced  by  the  fentiments  of  any  leading 
man  among  his  colleagues ;  nor  decline 
through  timidity^  to  ftate  his  own  conceptions 
of  the  merits  of  the  cafe.  In  deciding  on 
mercantile  proceedings,  let  him  be  guided  by 
law,  and  not  by  what  may  have  been  the 
pra&ice,  perhaps  the  reprehehfible  pradice,  of 
himfelf  or  his  friends  in  a  fimilar  inilancc. 

^f  felony ;  and  in  treafon,  a  principal.  And  at  this  day  it 
is  agreed,  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  high  mifprifion,  and  liable 
tfibe  fined  and  imprifoned.     Blackftone,  voh  iv.  p.  1 26. 

The 
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The  duties  of  commiffioners  of  taxes,  of 
roads,  and  of  canals,  are  too  obvious  to  require 
much  difcufliont  To  the  firft  may  be  recom- 
mended fairnefs  in  afleiling  taxes,  and  m 
judging  of  appeals.  To  the  fecond,  upright-^ 
nefe  in  fixing  the  pofition  of  turnpikes,  arid 
expending  the  tolls  for  the  public  good,  with- 
out any  oblique  attention  to  the  accommoda?- 
tion  of  themfelves  or  their  friends.  To  the 
third,  equity  in  adjufting  the  rates  of  tonnage, 
and  moderation  in  determining  the  dividend* 
And  to  all,  diligence  in  attending  to  take  their 
due  proportion  of  trouble. 

Some  fituations  to  a  certain  degree  of  a 
public  nature,  and  ufually  occupied  by  private 
gentlemen,  yet  remain  to  be  mentioned.  Such 
are  thofe  of  truftees  and  governors  of  local  cha- 
rities, of  hofpitals,and  of  endowed  fchools,  Oa 
all  perfons  invefted  with  any  of  thefe  fundions, 
one  duty  is  equally  incumbent,  that  of  adlive 
perfonal  attention  to  the  truft  in  all  cafes 
where  it  will  be  ufeful,  and  can  reafonably  be 
expected  j  and  of  paying  a  ftridl  regard  to  the 
defign  of  the  donors,  as  well  as  to  the  welfare 

of 
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of  the  inftitution.  In  the  fuperintenderictJ  of 
fchools,  when  the  choice  and  cohtroul  of  thd 
mailer  is  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  governort^ 
no  priTate  views  or  connexions  ought  to  warp 
them  from  preferring  the  moft  eligible  cflttidi- 
date ;  nor  to  reftrain  them  from  difmiffing  hiitt 
from  his  poft,  if  he  fhould  afterwards  prove 
unworthy  of  it.  When,  a  vacancy  take$ 
place,  let  them  not  haftily  engage  their  votes; 
Let  them  not  omit  proper  enquiries  in  private; 
refpedling  the  attainments  and  charaders  of 
the  fcveral  competitors.  Let  them  remember 
that  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  not 
the  knowledge  moft  important  to  an  immortal 
being  j  and  beware  of  eleding  a  mafter  who 
in  pradiice  will  feem  fo  to  regard  it.  The 
falary,  when  they  have  the  pow;er  of  deter- 
mining its  amount,  fhould  be  ample  enough 
to  be  fome  object  to  a  man  of  merit,  yet  not 
fo  large  as  to  tempt  him  to  fupinenefs,  and 
make  him  iridifferent  as  to  the  number  of  his 
fcholars.  If  exhibitions  are  ait  their  difpofaf^ 
they  ought  to  be  invariably  conferred,  not 
according  to  the  ties  of  relationfliip  and  thfe 
influence  of  recommendation,  but  according 

to 
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to  genume  merit ;  under  which  term  I  ihcludc 
not  merely  the  boy's  proficiency  in  learning, 
but  Jikewife  his  moral  chara6:er. 

IIL  It  remains  to  treat  in  the  laft  place  of 
private  and  domeftic  duties.  Under  this  head, 
fdme  remarks  may  be  offered  on  the  conduflb 
of  a  private  gentleman  as  a  hufband,  as  a 
parent,  and  as  the  mafter  of  a  family. 

I.  The  foundations  of  the  various  uneafi*. 
nefles,  by  which  the  whole  period  of  the  mar- 
riage union  is  fometimes  rendered  a  fcene  of 
iiiifery,  may  not  unfrequently  be  traced  in  the 
improper  views,  or  in  the  haftinefs,  with  which 
matrimonial  engagements  are  formed.  Let  not 
thofe  be  furprifed  at  finding  their  comforts 
corroded  by  indifference  and  difcontent,  by 
contrariety  of  views  and  <iomeflic  broils,  who 
have  chofen  a  companion  for  life  merely  or 
principally  for  the  fake  of  perfonal  beauty  and 
accomplifhments,  of  a  weighty  purfe,  of  emi- 
nent rank,  of  fplendid  and  potent  connexions : 
nor  they  who,  without  being  altogether  blinded 
by  paflion,  or  impelled  by  interefted  motives, 
have   yet   neglefted   previoufly  to  afcertaia 

whether 
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whether  their  intended  partner  poflefles  tbat 
ihare  of  congruity  to  their  own  difpoiitions 
and  habits,  and,  above  all  things,  thofe  in* 
trinfic  virtues  ftedfaftly  grounded  on  religion, 
without  which,  in  fo  clofe  an  union,  no  per* 
manent  happinefs  can  be  expeded.  But  let 
them  reinember  that  the  very  terms  of  the 
marriage  vow,  independently  of  every  ad- 
ditional obligation,  tender  all  the  duties  of  the 
marriage  ftate  as  binding  upon  them,  as  upon 
others  who  are  experiehcing  in  that  ftate  the 
greateft  earthly  felicity. 

The  mutual  anxieties,  th«  fufpiciorts,  and  the 
confequcnt  diminution  of  affeftion,  too  often 
felt  by  thofe  who  have  entered  into  promifes 
of  marriage,  which  frpm  the  ftate  of  their 
affairs,  or  other  circumftances,  were  likely  to 
rematalong  unfulfilled,  feem  to  prove  it  highly 
defirable  that,  except  in  very  ftrong  peculiar 
cafes,  fuch  engagements  ftiould  not  be  con- 
traced.  It  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  obferve,  that 
to  trifle  with  the  feelings,  and  ftudioufly  to ' 
make  an  impreffion  on  the  heart  of  another, 
v^ithout  any  ferious  purpofe  of  marriage, 
(hews  cither  a  moft  culpable  want  of  confider- 

12  ation,, 
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atiori,  or,  if  done  with  defign,  the  moft  un- 
generous and  defiberate  cruelty. 

The  conftkution  of  nature  and  of  the  hu- 
man frame,  which  manifeftly  allots  different 
offices  of  life  to  the  different  fexes,  feems  no 
lefs  clearly  to  indicate  a  certain  degree  of 
fuhordination  to  be  the  duty  of  the  weaker 

fcx.  The  holy  fcriptures,  con^rming  thefe 
iiiggeftions  of  natural  reafon,  and  guarding 
againft  the  perpetual  conflids  by  which  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  families  would  be  de- 
ftroyed,  were  a  complete  equality  of  rights  to 
fubfift  between  the  hufband  and  the  wife,  have 
eiqprefsiy  pronounced  fubmiffion  to  be  the 
general  duty  of  the  latter.  **  Wives,  fubmit 
**  yourfefves  unto  your  own  hufbands,  as  unto 
*•  the  Lord ;  for  the  hufband  is  the  head  of 
^*  the  wife,  even  as  Chrift  is  the  head  of  the 
^  church  : — therefore,  as  the  church  is  fub- 
"  jeft  unto  Chrift,  fo  let  the  wives  be  to  their 
^*  own  hufbands  in  every  thing  (^)»"~"  ^^' 
"  the  wife  fee  that  fhe  reverence  her  [n)  huf- 
**  band/'  Similar  directions  are  given  in  other 
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parts  (o)  of  the  New  Teftameat.  Not  that  thefe 
precepts  are  to  be  underdood  as  binding  the 
wife  to  unlimited  obedience  in  every  cafe. 
Where  the  command  of  the  hiifband  is  plairily 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  to  the  rights 
of  a  third  perfon,  compliance  with  it  would 
be  fiaful.  Where  it  proteeds  from  a  difordered 
underftanding,  it  lofes  a  proportional  fhare  of 
its  authority.^  And  under  other  poflible  c^- 
cumftances  it  may  be  fo  highly  unreafonaiole 
and  injurious,  that  the  Gofpel  rule,  th9ugk 
couched  in  unqualified  terms,  may  wejll  be 
confidered  as  admitting  of  limitations  fknitar 
to  thofe  univerfally  deemed  allowable  in  the. 
interpretation  of  other  fcriptural  injunOions, 
which  in  terms  equally  unqualified  command 
children  to  obey  their  parents,  and  fervants 
their  mailers  (p).  But  whoever  ferioufly 
refleds  oii  the  very  ftrong  expreffions,  and 
the  ftill  ftronger  illuftrations,  by  which  obe^ 
dience  is  inculcated  on  the  wife  in  the  firft  of 
the  paflages  quoted  above,  will  be  convinced 

(o)  Coloff.iii.  1 8.  I  Peter,  in.  i,  &c.    i  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35; 

(/))  <*  Children,  obey  your  parents  in  all  things."  Col. 
iii.  20.  "  Servants,  obey  in  all  things  your  mafters/' 
Col.  iii*  22. 
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that  the  caufe  mufl:  be  of  more  than  commoa 
magnitude,  which  canjuftify  her  in  withhold- 
ing it.  The*  Gofpel  however  has  not  left 
her  without  reafonable  fecurity  againft  capri- 
cious tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  hufband.  It 
reftrains  hinl  from  abuling  the  power  with 
which  he  is  entrufted,  by  chetks  fuited  to  the 
greatnefs  of  it :  partly  by  the  filial  refponfibi- 
lity  which  the  fupreme  governor  of  the  human 
race  ha&  univerf^lly  annexed  and  proportioned 
to  the  poflelfion  of  authority  of  every  kind; 
and  partly  by  fpecial  •  precepts  calculated  to 
temper  that  of  the  hufband,  and  to  imprefs 
him  with  a  full  fenfe  of  the  unvaried  ten- 
dernefs  and  love  due; to  the  partner,  of  his 
joys  and  fprrows.  "  Hufbands,  love. your 
wives,  even  as  Chrift  alfo  loved  the  churchy 
andgave  himfelf  for  it  (y)."  "  Hufbands, 
love  your  wives,  and  be ,  not  bitter  againft 
them  (r).'*  "  Ye  hulbands,  dwell  with 
your  wives  according  to  knowledge ;  giv- 
ing honour  unto  the. wife,,  as  unto  the 
weaker  (x)  veflel."     The  firfl:  of  thefe  pre- 

{q)  Ephef.  V.  25.  (r)  Coloff.  iii.  19. 

{/)  I  Pcjer,  iii.  7. 

H  h  a  tepts 
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cepts  indicates  the  perfonal  facrifices  which 
the  hufband  ought  at  all  times  cheerfully  to 
make,  Tfrhen  they  are  likely  to  promote  the 
effential  welfare  of  the  wife.     The  two  latter 
fhew  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  humaa 
charadler;    and   in   a  very  pointed  manner 
inculcate  on  the  hufband  that  uniform  mild- 
nefs  of  behaviour  and  conciliating  attention 
towards  his  wife,  which  will  ever  prove  the 
moft  eflScacious  method,  not  only  of  enfuring 
her  afFedUon,  but  likewife  of  influencing  her 
difpofitions  and  correding  her  weaknelles  and 
failings.      They  teach   him   to  ftudy  every 
reafonable  and   prudent   indulgence   of  her 
wifhes ;   to  accuftom  his  thoughts  to  dwell 
father  on  her  merits  than  on  her  imperfec- 
tiotis  J  and  when  he  thinks  on  the  latter,  to 
remember  his  owfi;  to  win  her  by  his  counfel, 
by  his  encouragement,  and  above  all  by  his 
attractive  example,  to^  continual  advknces  in 
every  virtuous  habit  and  purfuit ;  and  if  ob- 
liged  to  point  out  to  her  fomething  repre- 
henfible  in  her  condu6l,  to  avoid  provoking 
cxprefHona,  taunts^  and  fneers,  with  at  leaft 
as  much    care   as  reproaches  and  invedliv^. 
Great  as  the  miferies  are  which  rcfult  from  a 

breach 
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breach  of  perfonal  fidelity  in  either  party; 
and  in  either  party  the  guilt  of  fuch  a  breach 
is  moft  horrid ;  yet  of  the  wretchednefs  ex- 
perienced by  unhappy  married  people,  by 
far  the  greater  fhare  refults  from  the  difregard 
fliewn,  by  the  hufband  or  the  wife,  to  the  lefs 
prominent  parts  of  the  nuptial  obligation. 

The  caution  of  parents  and  guardians  gene-, 
rally  fecures  to  the  intended  wife  antecedently- 
to  the  marriage,  a  competent  provifion  in  the 
cafe  of  future  widowhood.  But  if  this  ftep 
fhould  have  been  left  unfinifhed  before  the 
folemnization  of  the  nuptials ;  a  circumftance 
which,  .though  highly  undcfirable,  is  fome- 
times  known^  to  take  place ;  the  hufband 
ought  not  to  Ibfe  ^a  moment  afterwards  in 
completing  it.  If  a  large  acceflion  of  fortune 
fliould  devolve  on  the  hufband  at  a  fubfequent 
period,  and  be  left  to  his  difpofal ;  it  willcom- 
monly  be  reafonable  that  a  proportional  ad- 
dition fhould  be  made  to  the  jointure  originally 
fettled  on  his  wife.  And  in  all  cafes,  the 
income  deftined  for  the  widow  fhould  be 
arranged  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  her  the 
leaft  trouble  in  colle£tipg  it,  and  the  faireft 

H  h  3  profpeft 
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profpedk  of  fecurity  againft  family  heart-burn- 
ings and  quarrels. 

2.  That  the  parent  is  bound  to  provide  for 
his  helplefs  progeny,  and  not  merely  to  fupply 
their  prefent  wants,  but,  by  means  of  proper 
difcipline  and  inftruftion,  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  their  future  ufefulnefs  and  welfare,  is  a 
truth  obvioufly  fuggefted  by  reafon,  and  un- 
equivocally confirmed  by  revelation.  In  order 
that  he  may  be  enabled  to  difcharge  the  latter 
branch  of  his  duty,  it  is  neceflary  that  he 
fhould  be  invefled  with  the  right  of  exercifing 
a  juft  and  falutary  control  over  the  child.  And 
we  accordingly  finc^  the  fcriptures  (/)  arming 
the  former  with  extenfive  authority,  and  in- 
culcating on  the  latter  obedience  to  his  lawful 
commands. 

One  of  the  firft  and  moft  important  cares 
which  calls  for  the  attention  of  a  parent,  is  the 
choice  of  the  moft  advileable  mode  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  cafe  of  fons  in  particular,  the  de- 
termination of  this  point  is  frequently  a  matter 

(/)  Ephef.  vi.  1—3.     Coloff.  iii.  ao. 

of 
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of  confiderable  diflSculty.  Such  have  been  the 
doubts  and  the  different  conclufions  of  wife 
and  good  men  refpedting  private  and  public 

education,  and  fuch  are  the  excellences  ai)d  the 
defeats  inherent  in  each  mode,  that,  where  rib 
peculiar  circumftances  exift  to  turn  the  fcale, 
a  father  may  more  eafily  be  alarmed  at  the 
hazards  of  both,  than  confident  of  the  fuperior  ^ 
advantage  of  either.  The  advantages  of  do- 
meftic  tuition,  compared  with  a  public  fchool, 
are  principally  the  following.  The  parent,  re- 
taining his  child  conftantly  an4  immediately 
under  his  own  eye,  has  more  favourable  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acqiiainted  with  his 
difpofition?  and  talents;  offuperintending  his 
conduft ;  of  conciliating  his  affection,  and 
gaining  his  familiar  confidence.  Many  tempt- 
ations to  vice  from  the  contagion  of  corrupt 
examples  are  avoided  (for  when  we  fpeak  of  a 
boy  being  educated  at  home,  we  take  for 
granted  that  he  finds  there  no  pattern  of  im- 
n^orality  or  irreligion) ;  and  evil  habits  will 
fpeedily  be  difcerned,  and  mly  be  correded 
before  they  have  acquired  ftrength.  The  mode 
and  kind  of  ftudy  may  be  in  fome  meafure  ac- 
commodated to  the  bent  of  the  pupil's  genius', 

H  h  4  and 
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and  his  future  deftination  in  life.     A  mucH 
larger  (hare  of  folid  learning  may  be  imparted 
in  a  given  time  to  a  boy  who  occupies  exciu- 
fively,*  or  at  leaft  jointly  with  one  or  two  of 
his  brothers,  the  tutor's  attention ;  than  where 
the  time  devoted  to  each  leflbn  is  adapted  to 
the  benefit  of  a  whole  clafs  {u).     To  thefe 
grounds  of  preference  may  be  added,  a  better 
chance  of  freedom  from  envy,  jealoufy/  and 
pride,  the  common  fruits  of  emulation.     On 
tlie  other  hand,  among  the  difadvantages  of 
domeftic  education,  may  be  reckoned  the  dan-> 
ger  of  the  hours  and  habits  of  ftudy  being  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  friends  and  the 
intrufion  of  company ;  by  the  continual  re- 
currence of  vifiting  expeditions  and  fchemes 
of  pleafure ;  and  by  the  unwife  indulgence  of 
parents  in  various  ways :  the  encouragement 
of  pride  in  the  boy,  by  the  flattery  and  ob- 
fequioufnefs  of  his  father's  fervants  and  de- 

(«)  It  is  trfte  that  a  boy  at  a  public  fchool  reaps  fome 
benefit  from  hearing  the  fame  leflbn  gone  through  two  or 
three  times  by  his  clafs-mates :  but  the  inattention  of  that 
period  of  life,  and  the  irkfomenefs  of  liftening  again  and 
again  to  the  fame  thing,  prevent  die  advantage  from  be- 
ing equal  to  what  it  might  be. 

pendents ; 
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pendents ;  and  alfo  by  the  abfence  of  the 
ftruggles,  conflicts,  and  difficulties  which  daily 
refult  in  a  public  fchool  from  the  fociety  of 
equals,  and  are  no  lefs  ferviceable  in  correfting 
ill  humour,  impetuofity  of  temper,  arrogance, 
and  felf-fufficiency,  than  in  producing  firm- 
nefs  and  a<^ivity  of  character :  the  dulnefs, 
languor,  and  difcontent,  which  attend  the 
want  of  fuitable  companions,  exercifes,  and 
amufements :  the  lofs  of  whatever  there  may 
be  valuable  in  the  effed  of  emulation  (if  in- 
deed emulation  can  fubfift  without  unchriftian 
ingredients),  efpecially  with  regard  to  compo- 

fitions,  and  the  more  elegant  attainments  in 
learning :  and,  finally,  the  want  of  a  gra- 
dual introduftion  to  the  temptations  of  the 
world ;  and  the  confequent  rifk  that  will  take 
place  when  the  youth  is  firft  left  to  his  own 
difcretion  at  an  univerfity,  or  on  the  wide  ftage 
of  bufy  life. 

Between  the  foregoing  plans  of  education, 
there  are  others  of  an  intermediate  nature; 
as  academies  and  feminaries,  where  only  a 
fmall  or  limited  number  of  pupils  is  received. 
Thefe  ufually  partake,  according  to  their  na- 
ture, 
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ture,  both  of  the  benefits  and  the  difadvantages 
of  the  two  former. 

In  giving  the  preference  to  one  of  th^fe 
modes  of  bringing  up^  a  fon  rather  than  to  an- 
other, the  determination  of  the  parent  ought 
to  be  carefully  formed  on  fubftantial  grounds, 
fuch  as  local  fituation,  his  knowledge  of  the 
preceptor,  the  health  and  difpofitions  of  the 
child  ;  and  not  to  reft  on  weak  and  capricious 
motives,  as  the  mere  fafhion  of  the  day,  or  a 
Wind  predilection  for  the  place  or  manner  in 
which  he  was  educated  himfelf.  Neither  let 
him  allow  too  much  weight,  though  prudence 
may  require  fome  weight  to  be  allowed,  to 
comparative  cheapnefs ;  but  rather  endeavour, 
if  the  matter  be  pra<3:icable,  to  retrench  fronv 
fome  other  part  of  his  expenditure  what  may 
make  up  the  difference,  than  permit  his  fon 
to  lofe  efTential  advantages.  In  many  cafes  it 
may  be  right  to  adopt  for  the  fame  boy  dif- 
ferent modes  at  different  periods  ;  and  that 
mode  which  in  one  inftance  ought  evidently 
to  be  the  firft,  may  with  equal  propriety  fee 
the  laft  in  another.  But  whatever  be  the  pka 
of  education  which  the  parent  feleds,  )et  him 
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be  conftantly  folicitous  to  obviate,  to  the  utmoft 
of  hisr  power,  the  difadvantages  and  dangers 
with  which  it  is  commonly  attended  [x). 

^  The  arguments  which  niay  be  urged  in  fa- 
vour of  domeftic  tuition-  for  daughters,  have 
lefs  to  be  fet  againft  them,  than  may  be  alleged 
with  refpedt  to  foos.  The  diffidence  and  pu- 
rity of  the  female  character,  and  the  fcriptural 
mark  of  female  excellence,  "  the'ornament  of 
*'  a  meek  and  quiet  fpirit,  which  in  the  fight 
"  of  God  is  of  great  price  {y)j^  will  generally 
be  beft  preferved  under  the  fuperintendihg  eye 
of  a  mother.  In  the  cafe  of  her  death,  and 
when  no  female  relation  furvives  proper  to 
fupply  her  place,  a  boarding  fchool,  feledted 
with  fcrupulous  anxiety,  may  happen  to  be 
the  beft  refource.  And  in  fome  few  inftances* 
the  fame  refource  may  be  neceflary,  in  confe- 

(x)  The  evils  attendant  on  public  fchools  have  of  late 
years  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  increafe  vv^hich  has 
taken  place  in  the  quantity  of  money  brought  by  the  boys 
on  their  return  to  fchooL  This  pernicious  and  alarming 
cuftom,  the  fource  of  idlenefs  and  vice,  calls  the  more  for 
the  interference  of  parents,  as  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
impoffibk,  to  be  fupprcfled  by  the  maflcrs. 

{y)  I  Pet.  iii.  4,       . 

.  .       I  quence 
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quence  of  the  impoffibility  or  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  fit  mailers  to  attei^d  at  hpme.  In 
eftimating  this  difficulty,  far  too  great  regard 
is  ufually  paid  to  fhewy  and  fuperficial  accom- 
plifhments.  A  certain  degree  of  proficitency 
in  thpfe  elegant  attainments,  which  contribute 
to  the  innocent  amufement  of  domeftic  life  J 
and  in  thofe  more  trivial  qualifications  which 
the  refinement  of  modern  manners  prefcribes 
to  young  perfons  in  a  liberal  rank  of  fociety, 
is  undoubtedly  requifite.  But  in  general,  a 
medium  fimilar  to  that  which  Agar  is  applaud- 
ed in  Scripture  for  defiring  with  refpq£t  to 
poverty  and  riches,  would  prove  the  happieft 
both  in  the  cafe  of  accomplifhments  and  of 
perfonal  beauty.  This  however  is  a  truth, 
which  the  vanity  or  the  mifguided  fondnefs  of 
parents  feldom  leaves  them  difpofed  to  difcern 
or  to  admit.  It  more  frequently  happens  that, 
by  laying  a  continual  ftrefs  upon  mere  accom- 
plifhments,  and  by  negleding  to  imprefs  on 
the  young  mind  of  the  learner  their  compara- 
tively low  importance  amo^ig  the  great  and 
genuine  objects  of  education,  they  fix  the 
thoughts  of  their  children  principally  upon 
them  J  and  thus  excite  andHrengthen  thofe 

7  paffipns. 
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paffiohs,  which  It  ought  to  have  been  their  daily 
care  to  fubdue,  and,  if  poffible,  to  eradicate. 

•  * 

A  parent  ought  coiiftantly  to  aim  at  gaining 
the  affedionate  confidence  of  his  children ;  and 
fhouH  lead  them  to  regard  him  not  as  a  father 
merely,  but  likewife  as  a  friend.  He  muft  avail 
himfclf,  that  he  may  govern  them  properly,  of 
the  joint  principles  of  love  and  fear ;  both  of 
which,  though  the  influence  of  the  former  is 
ever  more  defirable  than  that  of  the. latter,  ap- 
pear from  reafon.  and  revelation  to  be  neceflfary 
for  the  due  coritroul  of  imperfeft  beines.  But 
if  his  conduct  be  fteady,  temperate,  and  judi- 
cious, their  fondnefs  for  him  [z)  will  never  be 
impaired  even  by  a  UrtGt  exercif^  of  needful 
authority.  Paffionate  or  morofe  behaviour  on 
his  part,  or  groundlefs  rigour  and  reftraint, 
will  undoubtedly  impair  it ;  and  among  many 
Other  bad  efFeds  will  have  that  of  rendering 

(2)  The  aflertion  of  the  poet, 

Non  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  una  fede  morantur 
Majeftas  et  amor  — —  HoR. 

though  generally  true  \(^ith  regard  to  private  friendfliips,  is 
riot  applicable  to  thofe  cafes,  in  which  the  fentiments  of 
rej^e^  and  of  affe^ion  are  equally  implanted  by  nature. 

his 
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his  children  lefs  iblicltous  for  his  favour^  an  J 
lefs  anxious  to  fecure  it  by  perfeyering  good 
conduct.  And  therefore  St,  Paul  {aa)^  when 
he  direfts  fathers  "  not  to  provoke  their  chil- 
•*  dren  to  anger*'  by  aufterity  and  harfhnefs, 
adds  the  reafon,  "  left  they  be  difcouraged/* 
A  parent  fhould  never  omit  proper  opportu- 
nities of  explaining  to  his  children,  as  far  as 
their  age  renders  them  capable  of  underftand* 
ing  him,  the  grounds  of  his  commands  and  pro- 
hibitions ;  a  praf^ice,  which  will  at  once  tend  to 
prefervc  their  love  and  refpeft,  by  preventing 
him  from  being  deemed  arbitrary  and  capri- 
cious }  and  at  the  fame  timp,  by  fixing  their 
attention  and  impreffing  their  memory,  will 
contribute  to  their  afling  right  in  fimilar  cafes. 
So  likewife  let  him  on  fuitable  occafions  point 
out  to  them  the  reafons  why  they  are  inftrud- 
ed  in  particular  branches  of  ftudy^  whether 
folid  or  ornamental ;  and  why  they  are  not 
employed  on  others,  in  which  fome  of  their 
companions  may  be  engaged :  yet  without  for- 
getting to  call  to  their  recoUedtion,  that  age 
and  experience  are  neceffary  for  the  purpofe. 
of  eftimating  the  whole  force  and  difcovering 

(aa)  Colofil  UU  21, 

the 
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the  Various  bearings  of  thefe  reafons;  and  con- 
cur with  other  circumftances  to  make  it  right 
that  he  fhoul4  himfelf  decide.  When  obliged 
to  ufe  reproof,  let  him  do  it,  not  only  without 
paflion,  but  fo  that  the  caufe  and  motive  may 
be  evident  tp  the  party  reproved.  And  let 
him  not  give  his  children  grounds  for  con- 
cluding from  fymptoms  of  partiality  in  his 

proceedings,  that  he  regards  one  with  a  lefs 
tender  eye  than  another.  Let  him  ftrenuoufly 
endeavour  to  exterminate  from  their  minds 
every  degree  -of  art ;  a  quality  of  all  perhaps 
the  moft  pernicious,  and  frequently  the  laft  to. 
be  difcovered  by  the  parent,  however  obvious 
to  others.     Inftead  of  fuffering  the  praife  of 

clevernefs  to  be  beftowed  on  fhrewd  excufes 
for  petty  inftances  of  'mifconduft,  or  on  re-^ 
citals  feafoned  with  a  little  witty  exaggeration, 
and  thus  cheriftiing  that  propenfity  to  falfe- 
hood  which  will  too  often  be  found  to  predo-? 
minate  in  their  breafts ;  let  him  bring  them  to 
an  uniform  practice,  built  on  principle,  of 
owning  their  faults  frankly,  and  without  delay, 
f^nd  of  fcrupuloufly  adhering,  whether  they 
^eak  in  jeft,  or  feriouflyi  to  truth.  Let  him 
watch  over  their  progrefs  in  learning,  apd 

direct 
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direct  their  attention  at  fit  feafons  to  modem 
hiftory,  geography,  and  other  ufeful  ftudies^ 
not  at  all,  or  but  imperfedly,  comprifcd  with* 
in  the   circle  commonly  trodden  at  fchools 
and  colleges.  Let  him  not  negleft  to  aiSimulate 
their  habits  and  views  to  the  places  which  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  feverally  fill  in  the  fcale 
of  fociety  ;  and  teach  the  younger  to  look  for- 
ward without  repining  to  the  cuftomary  fupe* 
riority  of  the  eldeft,  and  the  eldcft  to  regard 
it  without  arrogance  and  exultation,  by  incul- 
cating on  them  all,  that  diflind:ions  of  rank 
and  employment  vifibly  tend  to  the  common 
good;  that, each  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and 
dangers  ;  and  that  in  each  the  favour  of  God 
may  be  fecured,  and  fervice  rendered  to  man- 
kind.    Let  him  train  them  up  to  a  reafbning 
and  inveftigarting  fpirit  j  and  to  a  habit  of  ex- 
amining the  various  works  of"  the  creation, 
and  of  thence  raifmg  their  thoughts  to  the 
great  Creator.      Above  all  things,   let  hina 
"  bring  them  up,"  as  the  Apoftle  enjoins  [bb)^  - 
*'  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord:" 
let  him  imprefs  on  their  hearts,  and  cherifh 
\  from  their  childhood,  a  warm  and  adive  fenfe 

{bh)  Ephef.  Ti.  '4. 

of 
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of  f  eligiotl^  and  an  invariable  reference  to  God 
tod  thek  duty  in  every  part  of  their  condudt* 
And  id  |ir<)()orti6ri  aS  their  nnderftandlngd 
dpett,  let  htm  eftablilh  them  in  a  thorough 
fenovrledge  of  the  internal,  arid  alfc  of  the  ex-» 
temal  arid  hiftoridal  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
Chrifti^nity.  There  is  caufe  deeply^tb  lament 
that  fo  little  care  is  beftowed  on  this  point,  in 
many  feminaries  df  education,  public  as  well 
ias  privatCi  We  cannot  wonder  that  they 
Oiould  be  ftaggered  by  the  fpecious  cavils  of 
fceptics  and  unbelievers,  who  know  their  reli-^ 
jgiori  only  as  it  were  by  rot^j  dnd  have  nothing 
to  allege  in  its  behalf,  but  that  their  parents 
and  teachers  profefled  it,  and  bade  them  d6 
the  fame.  He  alone  can  have  juft  grounds 
for  thifting  that  he  (hall  be  preferved  from  the 
deiufions  of  doubt  and  infidelity,  who  is  qua-* 
lified,  by  a  diligent  and  fober  itiveftigation  bf 
the  ftibjcft,  "  to  give  to  every  one  a  reafon  of 
^*  the  htJpe  that  is  in  him  (cr)/* 

It  id  «  Blatter  of  difficulty  to  obferve  a  pfoper 
thediuiri  with  rtii^tOt  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  introducitlg  young  perfons  of  both  fexes 
into  general  fociet;)^.     The  error  predominant 

{k)  I  Pet.iiv  ij. 
TPX,.  II.  11  ^jl 
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in  the  prefent  age  is  that  of  coiatiptmg  boys 
and  girls,  hj  initiating  them  into  the  habits. of 
men  and  women;  Another  error,  far  lefe 
common,  but  equally  ruinous  when  it,  takes 
place,  is  that  of  keeping  them  confined  almofl: 
within  the  limits  of  a  nurfery,  utitil  they  are 
fuddenly  turned  loofe  upon  the  wqrld,  dazzled 
with  its  novelties^  and  unacquainted  with  its 
dac^gerR.  Liberty  is  too  hazardous  a  gift  to  be 
imparted  at  once.  And  the  full  force  of  tempt- 
ations will  ufually  be  beft  withftopd  by  thofe, 
wh6  have  been  inured  to  them  by  degrees, 
and  ftrengthened  ty  overcoming  their  fliglrter 
attacks. 

Confiderationsof  the  fame  nature  with  thofe, 
which  determined  the  parent  with  refpeflt  to 
the  earlier  and  middle  parts  of  his  fon's  edu- 
cation, ought  to  be  decifive  with  regard  to  the 
concluding  part  of  it.  If  the  young  njan  is 
deftined  to  an  univerfity,  let  him  not  be  placed  * 
there  at  too  early  an  age.  And  let  that  uni- 
verfity and  that  college  be  felefted,  wliere  he 
wiirfitid  the  greateft  inducements  to  dil^nce, 
the  ableft  inftruftors  in  ufefiil  learning,  and 
rtie  Aioft  careful  fupefintendttnts  of  fiis  moralrr 
not  that  which. is  .recommended  merely  by 
/  ■  J    .  !.  .!;-Jia^ng 
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having  been  formerly  preferred  by  his  family, 
by  the  ground  lefs  falhidii  of  the  day,  or  by  af- 
fording opportunities  of  making  fplendid  and 
lucrative  c6niieftions.  Let  his  fank  and  annual 
expetidilUre  be  fixed  about  the  middle  point  of 
the  fcale  eftabliflied  by  cuftom  for  perfons 
whofe  future  profpedls  are  fimilar  to  his  own. 
To  fix  them  higher  is  to  tempt  him  to  pride  and 
extravagance;  to  fix  them  lower  is  to  teach 
him  to  thirik  himfelf  treated  with  unkindnefs, 
and  authorifed  to  endeavour  to  maintain  what 
he  conceives  to  be  his  proper  ftation,  without 
being  very  fcrupulous  as  to  the  methods  of 
accomplifhing  his  purpofe. 

The  eldeft  fon  of  a  private  gentleman  fel- 
dom  purfues  any  profeffion.  And  as  it  rarely 
happens  that  he  fettles  in  matrimonial  life 
(and  it  is  fcarcely  ever  for  his  happinefs  that 
he  fhould)  immediately  upon  the  termination 
of  his  academical  ftudies,  fome  of  the  years  im- 
mediately following  are  not  unfrequently  de- 
dicated to  foreign  travel.  The  advantages  which 
may  be  derived  from  travel,  and  its  peculiar  uti- 
lity to  thofe  who  are  intended  for  political  life, 

*  _  

cannot  be  denied.     But  that  the  period  in 

I  i  2  queftion 
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queftion  Is  generally  likely  to  realize  the  es^ 
peAed  benefits^  is  a  pofition  not  eafy  to  be 
cftablifhed.  Were  we  on  the  contrary  to  con««^ 
elude,  that  to  expofe  straw  youth  to  the  difli- 
p^tion  and  vices  of  foreign  capitals,  under  no 
othar  guidance  and  controul  thfen  that  of  a  pri- 
vate tutor,  woiild  probably  contribute  more  to 
the  deftrudion  of  his  moral  and  religious  prin- 

eiples,  than  to  the  improvement  of  his  under-^ 
ftaoding  and  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge  ; 
the  cooclufion  would  not  be  repugnant  to  fobet 
reafoning(^/z/),  and  would  be  abundantly  cOiw 
firmed  by  daily  experience.  Neither  is  it  com- 
monly delirable  that  a  young  man,  little  more 
than  of  age,  fhould  embrace  an  opportunity 
of  going  into  parliament  ^  efpecially  if  another 
is  likely  to  prefent  itfelf  in  the  cx>urfe  of  a  few 
years*  The  artful  flatteries  and  earefles  of 
party,  employed  (as  in  foch  cafes  they  con- 
ftantly  are)  both  in  public  and  in  private  to 
dazzle  and  entrap  the  iinfulpefting  mind,  will 
be  too  likely  to  prove  fuccefsful ;  and  to  fix 
him  for  life  an  intereffed  and  ambitious  fup* 
porter  or  oppofer  of  a  minifter. 

(dd)  See  this  fubjc£k  difcuifed  in  a  very  able  manner  by 

Biiliop  Hurd,  iti  a  dialogue  between  Mr.  Locke  and  Ldrd 
Shaftclbury. 

The 
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The  ftri(9:nefs  of  parental  power  terminates, 
when,  according  to  the  regular  order  of  nature, 
its  exiftence  is  no  longer  neceflarjr  for  the 
welfare  of  the  child.  Yet  a  mild  and  miti- 
gated authority  will  ftill  remain  to  the  one 
party ;  and  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  other, 
wcording  to  the  didates  both  of  reafon  and 
religion,  from  afF^dion  and  a  ftrong  fehfe  of 
obligations  received.  The  child  arrived  at 
mature  age,  is  bound  to  fhew  through  life  the 
greateft  love  and  tendernefs  to  his  parent,  the 
utmofl:  attention  to  his  wants  and  infirmly 
ties(^^),  and  every  degree  of  reafonable  complin 
ance  with  his  deliberate  wiflies.  And  in  return, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the^  parent  to  give  to  his  child 
fubftantial  proofs  of  reciprocal  a^edion,  by  con- 
tinuing to  him  the  ^id  of  his  experience  and 
counfel,  by  uniform  liberality  of  condud:,  to-» 
wards  him,  and  by  a  cheerful  acquiefceoce  ia 
ajl  his  blamelefs  defires.  By  applying  dicle  ge« 

'  {ee)  "  My  fon,  help  thy  fjithci"  in  his  age,  and  grieve 
«<  him  not  as  l«ng  as  he  liveth.  And  if  his  underftanding 
<<  fail,  have  patience  witjx  him;  and  defpif«  him  not,  when 
«*  thou  art  in  thy  full  ftrength."  E^cluf.  iii.  1^,  13? 
<<  Hearken  unto  thy  father  5  and  defpifc  not  thy  mother 
««  whence  is  old."  Prov.  xxiii.  22.  *'  Let  them  (children) 
H  learn  to  requite  their  parents."-—!  Tim.  v.  44 

U  3  ucral 
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ncral  principles  to  the  cafe  of  an  elder  foh,  thd 
father  is  taught  particularly  to  guard  him  from 
thofe  idle  and  vigious  cuftoms  into  which  he 
may  eafily  be  betrayed  by  having  no  immediate 
^mplpyment ;  and  to  encourage  him  to  per-^ 
fevere  in  habits  of  ftudy,  to  cultivate  branches 
of  fcience,  and  to  render  himfelf  ufeful   to 
others  by  fome  aftive  occupation,  that  the  ex- 
emption from  profcllional  engagements  may 
not  ultimately  prpvc  to  have  been  a  heavy 
misfprtuae  tp  him.     He  is  taught  to  behave 
to  him  univerfally'  with  open  and  friendly 
confidence ;  to  fhun  even  the  moft  diftant  ap- 
pearance of  jealoufy  and  a  wifli  to  keep  him 
dependant  and  in  the  back-ground ;  to  be  un- 
referved  in  acquainting  him  with  the  fituation 
of  his  own  private  affairs  j  and  liberal,  accord- 

iog  to  his  eftateand  the  number  and  circum- 
^aoces  of  his  family,  in  the  fum  ailigned  for 
his  fon's  expetices  v^hile  fmgle,  and  in  the 

.  Income  transferred  to  him  on  his  marriage. 
Above  all  things,  let  him  not  put  fili^^l  affec-» 
tioTk  tQ  the  fcvereft  of  all  trials,  by  oppofing, 
from    fdfifh  motives,  his  fon's  matrimonial 

.  phoice.  And  filially,  let  him  ftudioufly  cherifh 

111  the  c\^Qt  brother  ^n  affectionate  and  as  it 

,  were 
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were; parental  regard  for  his  other  fons  and  , 
daughters ;  that,  in  the  event  of  his  own  death, 
they  may  not  be  at  a  lofs  for  a  protestor. 

Younger  fons  commonly  proceed  from  the  ^ 
uuiverfity  to  the  ftudy  of  the  prpfeffion  which 
they  are  to  follow;  though  in  fome  inftances 
they  are  under  the  neceffity  of  entering  upon 
it  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  and  without  hav- 
ing had  the  benefit  of  academical  inftrudion. 
la  the  latter  cafe,  the  choice  of  the  profeflioa  ^ 
will  reft  almoft  exclufively  with  the  parent. . 
In  the  former,  greater  attention  is  juftly  due 
to  the  opinion  and  wiflxes  of  the  young  man ; 
and  the  father's  oflBlce  is  rather  to  reilify  both, , 
by  obviating  prejudices  and  removing  mifap- 

prehenfions,  and  by  perfpicuoufly.  explaining 
the  feveral  advantages  and  difadvantages  of* 
different  lines  of  life,  than  peremptorily  to 
prefcribe  a  particular  occupation.  In  both 
cafes,  let  him  be  influenced  by  a  proper  regard" 
to  the  temper,  habits,  and  genius  of  the  youth  j 
and  look  to  the  probable  fecurity  of  virtuous 
principles  far  more  than  to  the  profpeft  of 
eminence  and  wealth.  And  let  him  not  be 
averfe  to  having  his  fon  fixed  in  a  liberal  line 
of  trade  or  manufadtures,    if  drcumftances 

I i  4  render 
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render  the  ftep  advifable^  atid  no  other  cbjec* 
tions  exlfl  than  thofe  fuggefted  by  pride. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made 
pn  the  affedlionate  tendernefs,  confidence,  and 
liberality,  due  from  a  parent  to  his  eI4feft  fon, 
may  eafily  be  applied  to  the  cafe  of  his  other 
adult  children,  whether  fotis  or  daqghtersj^ 
both  while  they  i^emain  fingic,  and  when  they 
fettle  in  life.  It  is  only  neceflkry  to  add,  that 
fhe  inability  of  the  daughters  to  provide  for 
their  own  fupport,  a  circumftance  which  places 
them  in  almoft  entire  dependence  on  thew 
father,  aflfords  him  no  plea  for  conftrainingtheir 
choice  in  marriage  ;  though  from  their  being 
inore  open  to  impofition  than  fons,  partly 
from  their  want  of  opportunities  to  fcrutinize 
the  private  charafters  of  men,  and  partly  froni 
the  quick  fenfibility  of  the  female  mind,  ha 
may  certainly  be  juftified  in  requiring  a  longer 
paufe  and  delay  £rom  them,  when  he  deems 
the  propofed  connexion  unfayoiirabk  on  tl^ 
whole  to  their  welfare,  than  he  could  reafon-? 
ably  expedt  from  his  children  of  die  other 
fex.  If  a  daughter,  when  fully  arrived  at 
years  of  difcietion,  fhould  ultimately  give  her 
hand  to  a  perfon  difapproyed  by  her  father; 
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tISiij  he  not  leflen^  k  will  be  fatd^  tbe  £(Mrtuno 
which  he  had  intended  to  bequeath  to  her  I  In 
one  cafe  undoubtedly  he  is  not  only  at  liberty, 
but  bound  to  do  fo ;  tiamely,  when  he  believe* 
in  his  confcience  that  throu^  the  vicious  cha** 
ra^er  of  her  hulband^  or  other  caufes^  thedi* 
minution  will  be  for  her  happinefa.     But  he 
will  not  be  juftifiahle  in  leflening  it  by  way  of 
Infli^ing  a  punifhment  for  what  he  terms  bar 
difobedience ;  becaufe  fhe  was  authorifed  by 
her  age  to  decide  for  herfdf  as  to  matrimonial 
engagement.    It  would  be  equally  right  in  pa- 
rallel circumftances  to  make  a  fimilar  reduction 
in  the  cafe  of  a  fon.  But  in  each  cafe  the  ground 
of  the  alteration  ought  to  be  the  general  princi- 
ple of  affigning  to  the  child,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
prafkicable,  the  precife  portion  moft  likely  to 
advance  its  real  welfare.     And  this  principle 
would  equally  authorife  and  require  the  amount 
of  the  deftined  fortune  to  be  altered,  were  the 
change  of  opinion  produced  by  any  other  new 
circumftancc  inftead  of  a  marriage. 

The  miny  cogent  reafons  which  bind  every 
perfori  who  has  property  at  his  difpofal  not  td 
defer  fettling  his  affairs  by  will,  until  fickneis 
pr  age  oy ertake?  him,  prefs  with  more  than 

common 
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common  force  tipon  a  parent.  The  nearnefs 
of  the  relations  who  are  to  fu(^ceed  him,  and 
the  peculiar  obligation  which  that  circumftance 
lays  upon  him  of  providing,  by  every  meafure 
in  his  power,  for  their  future  happineft  and 
concord,  render  him  inexcufable  if  he  fubjeSs 
himfelf  to  the  rifk  of  dying  inteftMe ;  or  of 
bequeathing  his  efied:s  in  a  hafly,  injudicious, 
and  perhaps  invalid  manner  on  his  death-bed. 
The  objeA  which  he  fhould  aim  at  as  a  tefta- 
tor,  are,  to  make  a  right  diftributiotr  of  his 
property,  and  to  fecure  the  peaceable,  Ipeedy, 
and  effectual  accomplifhment  of  his  intentions. 
He  fhould  therefore  be  explicit  with  refpedk 
to  the  nature  and  fiituation  of  his  property,  ac- 
curate in  obferving  neceflary  forms,  and  per- 
fpicuous  in  ftating  his  meaning.  A  failure  in 
any  of  thefe  points  may  prove  the  foundation  of 
long  and  ruinous  law-fuits,and'of  confequences 
which  are  more  to  be  lamented,  heartrburnings, 
diflenfions,  ,and  animotities  among  the  furviy- 
ing  branches  of  his  fs^mily.  He  fhould  in  the 
firft  place  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  his 
juft  d^bts,  to  whatever  perfon,and  on  Whatever 
ipecifes  of  contrad,  they  may  be  owing ;  and 
.then  proceed  to  apportion  the  remainder  of 
his  fubftance  among  his  children,  and  others 

whom 
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whom  it  may  be  his  duty  not  to  overlook, 
according  to  the  joint  claims  of  relationlhip^ 
merit,  and  need)  and  the  reafonable  expeda- 
tions  excited  by  cuflom,  education,  and  coun« 
tenance  received.     While  heifhews  a  prudent 
regard  to  what  may  be  almoft  termed,  where 
a^arge  landed  property  is  under  confidcrationi 
the  eftablifhed  right  of  primogeniture ;  let  not 
pride  lead  him  to  confine  his  younger  children 
to  a  fcanty  pittance,  for  the  purpofe  of  heaping 
an  enormous  fhare  on  theeldeft.     And  where 
their  portions  are  neceflarily  fmall,  let  him 
afiign  lefs   to  ,the   fons  than  to  the  daugh- 
ters J  who  beipg  incapable  of  improving  their 
fortunes  by  profeffional  employments,  will  be 
more  expofed   to  the  preflure  of  narrow  cir- 
cumftances,  and  to  the  temptation  of  marrying 
from  intereiled  views.     If  he  is  iinfortunate 
enough  to  have  a  worthlefs  child  unfit  to  be 
trufted  with  any  other  bequeft  than  an  annuity, 
let  fome  provifion  be  made  for  his  future  wife 
and  family.    A. father  ought  not  to  impofe  on 
his  children  unufual  reftridions  as  to  the  time 
or  manner  of  receiving  their  inheritance,  ex- 
cept on  very  fubftantial  grounds ;  as  the  parties 
reftrained  will  probably  be  impelled  by  their 
pwn  feelings,  and  ftill  more  by  the  fuggeftion$ 

of 
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^otIien»  to  deem  themielvea  aggrieved^  Let 
lum  confider  weU  tke  advaatages  and  di£r 
admntages  of  entails,  both  in  a  public  and 
in  a  private  Tiew^  before  he  adopts  a  pra£kice 

fometimes  indeed  founded  on  fufficient  mo^ 

« 

tnres,  but  often  refulting  from  principles  of 
dmoict  and  pride;  and  at  any  rate  let  him  not 
tie  up  bis  eftate  under  fwecping  limitations, 
witbout  leaving  to  the  tenant  for  life  power  to 
iprant  proper  leafe^  and  to  make  ample  pro* 
vifioD  for  a  wife  and  younger  ctf&ifen^    Let 
|um  choofe  able,  ^dive,   and  confcientiotts 
perfons  for  the  offices  of  executors,  gtiardiaaSf 
and  truftees ;  and  in  the  difcretionary  power 
which  he  gives  them  in  various  partfculars  (as 
with  refyeSt  to  the  education  of  his  children, 
the  rate  ti  intereft  to  be  allowed  on  their  for- 
tunes,  the  advancement  of  a  part  or  of  the 
whole  of  the  principal  for  fettling  fons  in  pro- 
feffions,  and   daughters   in  marriage  during 
their  minority)    let  him  be  guided,   among 
other  circumftances,  by  their  probable  chance 
of  life,  and  the  chara^Ser  of  thofe  who  would 

be  likely  to  fucceed  them  (^). 

Moft 

V 

iff)  Many  of  the  foregoing  remarks  refpe^ling  the 
<tuties  of  fathers  are  in  a  certain  degree  applicable^  and  arc 

^eant 
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Moft  of  the  obiervations  whkh  hare  been 
made  in  the  preceding  pages  on  the  various 
duties  of  parents  are  alfo  applicable,  and  are  de^ 
figned  to  be  ap|>Ued,Vto  the  cafe  of  thofe  per<^ 
fons  who,  not  having  childrai,  confider,  or 
ought  to  confider,  their  nephews  and  niecest 
or  other  young  relations,  with  a  paraE^al  eye. 

3*  The  laft  clafs  of  domeftic  duties  of  which 
it  was  propofed  to  fpeak,  comprehends  thofe  at^ 
tached  to  die  iituatioa  of  the  mafter  of  a  family. 

The  general  kindnefs  and  attention  due  from 
the  mailer  of  a  family  to  hi^  near  relations, 
vvho  are  members  pf  it,  has  already  beea 
implied  in  the  obfeirvations  refpeding  the 
proper  behaviour  of  the  huiband  tp  his  wife^ 
and  of  the  parent  to  his  children.  Fropor-*' 
tional  regard  ought  to  be  fbewn  to  morb 
diftant  relations,  and  to  intimate  friends  wha 
live  under  his  roof.  Among  the  amiable 
qualities  which  contribute  to  the  happinefs  of 
domeftic  life,  cheerful  good-humour  and  mrldw 

meant  to  be  applied,  to  mothers.  And  many  of  thofe 
abont  to  be  fubjoined  are  intended  as  addrefl*ed  to  the' 
miftrefa,  as  well  as  to  the  mafter,  of  arfamilj. 


y 
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nefs  of  manners  ftand  pre-eminent.  Their 
influence  is  felt  daily  and  hourly.  When  they 
refuk  merely  from  conftitutional  temper,  they 
obviate  many  cirduraftances  which  would  have 
proved  interruptions  of  comfort.  But  to  be 
truly  pleafmg  and  fteadily  beneficial, they  muft 
be  founded  on  that  benevolence  of  heart  which 
is  enjoined  and  infpired  by  chriftianity.  Their 
value  is  beft  difcerned  by  marking  the  gloom 
and  conftraint  that  pervade  every  part  of  a 
family,  the  head  of  which  ismorofe,  peeviflh, 
or  overbearing. 

But  relations  and  intimate  friends  are  not 
the  only  branches  of  the  family, *to  whom 
duties  are  owing  from  the  matter  of  it.  His 
fervants  have  many  claims  upon  him.  Placed 
as  they  arc  in  temporary  fubordination  to  him, 
they  yet  ftand  on  a  level  with  himfelf  in  the 
great  family  of  the  univerfe,  and  before  the 
eye  of  its  impartial  fovereign.  It  is  this  con- 
fideration  which  thtf  Chriftian  Scriptures,  after 
ftrongly  inculcating  ^gg)  on  fervants  tlie  du- 
ties of  cpnfcientious  fidelity,  refpedt,  and  obe- 


{gg)  .Ephef.  yi.  5— 8.  CoblT.  lii.  a2.  25. 

dience. 


c       • 
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dience^  prefent^  to  the  view  of  the  mafteip,  in 
order  to  enfure  juft  and  humane  behaviour 
on  his  part  (i&i&).  "  Matters,  give  unto  your 
"  fervant^that  which  is  juft  and  equal ,knOw-^ 
*^  ii^  that  ye  alfo  have  a  mafter  in  heaven/' 
"  And  (//)  yemaftersjdo  thefamethitigs^uttfo 
'* .  them  [your '  fervants],  forbearing  threaten- 
"  ing,  kpoviring  that  ycTur  mafter  alfo  is  in 
^'  heaven;  neither  is  there  refpeft  of  perfon^ 
*'. ,  before  hiov''  The  nupiber  of  fervants  kept 
in  a}  family  ought  to  be  fcrupuloufly  adapted 
to  its  wants ;  and  fhould  neither  be  curtailed 
by  penurioujGaefs  fo  as  tci  burthen  the  domeftics 
IPvith  immoderate^work,  nor  e^ilarged  through 
unreafen^ble  indulgence,  or  to  gratify  a  lovd 
of  paradef,  and  at  the  rift:  of  rendering  thigni 
Idle  and  diffblute*  The  wages  which  a  mafter 
givesj  fhould  not  either  greatly  exceed  or 
fall  fhoit  of  the  rates  which  cuftom  has  efta- 
blilhed.  If  he  errs  much  on  one  fide,  he  loads 
feimfelf  with  a  needlefs  expence,  and  con- 
tributes to  make  his  own  fervants  extravagant 

and  vicious,  and  thofe  of  all  his  neighbonrS' 
fliffatisfied.     If  he  miftakes  on  the  other,  he 


(AA)  CoIofT.  iv.  I. 

(fi)  Ephcfi  VI.  9.  and  Thus,  ii.  9,  10. 

does 


.      t^V  * 
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does  dot  pay  an  equitable  cdmpenfatusd  i^t! 
Hit  ferVice  which  he  receives }  he  excites  ik 
continually  rankling  difcontejat  in  the  mlndA 
of  his  domeftlcs }  he  is  harailed  with  chaii^eir 
in  his  family ;  and  renders  petfims  of  ti€Tit 
and  charafter  afraid  of  engaging  in  it  Thtf 
wages  which  are  agireed  upon  ihoidd  never  h6 
ivithheld  through  carelefin^fs  long  after  they 
have  become  due.  Every  degifee  of  drunken*^ 
gteisy  profane  language,  and  difordeiiy  condud, 
ihould  be  fteadiiy  reprefled  in  the  firft  inftance  I 
and  no  examples  of  profligacy  be  permitted 
to  remain  and  fpread  their  contagion  in  the 
houfe.  Strid  csconomy  and  aCcount&Ueneft 
fiiould  be  required  from  every  fervant^  accord^ 
ipg  to  the  nature  of  his  place ;  and  ihould  b6 
enforced  by  ati  uniform  adherence  to  fetded 
rules  and  fyflematic  plans  ^  not  by  the  mailer's 
aiding  fht  part  of  a  fufpicious  fpy  o^ct  his 
kitchen,  cellar,  and  ftables,  and  thus  incurrhig 
the' hatred  and  contempt  of  his  domeftics,  and 
Wl^tting  their  ingenuity  to  impole  upon  hiijl 
the  ihorCi  Let  there  be  no  undue  familiarity^ 
lio  partiality  or  favouritifm,  ih  the  ptoceefdiogl' 
of  the  mafter.  Let'him  be  ready  to  hear  the 
^OfOptaints  of  any  of   his  fervants,  without 

giving 
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jglviog  encburageineiit  to  petty  tjuairels  and 
tale-^bearings*  Let  him  not  fktffcr  one  indivi- 
dual to  tyrannife  over  aiiother ;  nor,  wiille  he 
maintaisis  the  proper  authority  of  the  higher 
fervaiitsi  permft  the  exiftence  of  a  domineer- 
ing aiiftocracy  betow  flairs.  Let  his  conftant 
behaviour  be  kind  and  mild  ;  and  temperate, 
though  firm j  wh^n  he  is  obliged  to  reprove. 
Abufive  and  ihfuking  expreffibns  (hould  never 
be  drawn  forth  by  atiy  faults,  leaft  of  all  by 
faults  inadvertently  committed,  or  fpdnta- 
neoufly  confcfled.  Let  him  be  indulgent  in 
allowing  his  fervants  innocent  recreations, 
find  oecaflbnal  vifits  at  fit  times  to  their  kin- 
dred and  firieads.  Let  him  be  careful  to  afford 
them  ample  opportunities  for  attending  public 
Worfliip ;  and  neither  negleft  to  furnifh  them 
At  home  with  bibles,  and  fuitable  treatifes  of 
religious  inftruftion,  nor  grudge  the  incidental 
expence  of  having  the  ignorant  among  them 
taught  to  read.  Little  prefents  of  books  or 
of  money  for  particular  defert,  and  premiums 
ibr  long  fervice,  are  not  only  rewards  de- 
fervedly  bellowed  on  the  parties,  but  rewards 
Which  have  a  very  beneficial  efFe£t  on  the  other 
fervants,  by  ftimulating  them  to  ftrive  to  ob- 
*  Vol,  lu  K  k  tain 
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tain  fimilar  favours.  This  obfenration  may  be 
extended  to  fmall  loans  lent  to  old  and  faiths 
ful  fervapts,  in  order  to  afiift  them  when 
they  marry,  or  fettle  in  bufinefs.  To  con* 
dude  this  fubjed,  every  mafter  of  a  family 
ought  to  pay  the  flrideft  regard  to  opennefi 
^nd  truth,  in  giving  the  charafters  of  perfona 
who  have,  left  his  fervice  j  neither  fpeaking 
too  favourably  of  them  through  miftaken 
lenity,  nor  harflily  from  pique  and  refent- 
iheiit.  And  in  no  cafe  fhould  he  deliver  to 
a  fervant,  when  he  quits  his  place,  a  written 
charadker  j  fince  it  may  be  ufed  very  im][>ro- 
perly^by  him,  or  be  transferred  to  fome  other 
perfon,  and  thus  be  perverted  to  various  pur- 
pofes  of  deceit  (^^), 

The 

(it)  The  combinati<»^  whic;h  very  frequently  fubfift  in 
the  metcopolis  betA^'een  fen-ants  and  the  tradefmen  an4 
others  who  fupply  families  with  necefTary  articleSi  ihould 
be  reprefled  with  fcrupulous  care' by  every  mafter  of  a  fa- 
mily, not  only  on  account  of  the  extrayagant  charges  and 
impofitions  to  which  they  fubjeffchiiP)  but  alfo  on  account 
of  the  habits  of  di(hoi\e{ly  which  they  produce  or  encou« 
rage  in  the  confederated  parties.  In  many  cafes  fome  of 
the  upper  fervants  receive  from  each  traclefman  a  cer^in 
per-centage  on  the  amount  of  his  bill ;  while  the  groom 

or 
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U*  Ubou^r.  who  .re  employed  i„  .he 
gardens  and  grounds  of  a  private  gendeman, 
may  juftly  be'confidered  in  fome  refpeite  as 
his  fervants.  As  fuch  they  ought  to  receive  at 
liis  hdiid  fuffident  wages,  with  prompt  pay- 
toeitljtt- arid  to  find  .a  reafOnable  Aare  of  nis 
attention  beftowed  on  Ae  relidF  of  their  dif- 
treffe8,*and\{he  iinprosneniBnt  of  their  morals* 
Let  him  /not  difttiife  them  froiii  hk  fervice, 
tyox  reduce  their^hire  with  unfeeling  accuracy, 
wben  fickriefs  or  old  age-renders  thfeir  day's 
work  lefs  valuable ;  nor  turn  adrift  hisTu'per- 
fluous  hands  on  the  approach  of  winter,  when 
ihey  ^re  not  likely  to  find  another  mafter.  To 


or  coachman  has  aftated  f«eef rom  the  vender  for  every  load 
of  .hay  brought  to  the  ftable^,  another  fer- every  load  of 
ftraw,  *and  a  third  for  every  quarter  of  oats'.  XTuder.thls 
fyftem  it  becomes  the  intereft  of  the  fervant  to  pufh  the 
confumption  of  the  family  to  tl>e\utmoft  extremieiy  every 
kind  of  wafte ;  .and  as  far  as  poflible  to  thrpw  cuftom  intp^ 
the  hands  of  unprincipled  dealers,  who  will  give  him  the 
higheft  premiumi  and  ^abtlridantly  repay  themfelves  by  im- 
moderate prices^  «nd  fey  digging  for  'a  greater  quantity 
of  articles  than  was  aftually  furriiflied.  Sometimes  the 
fyftem  proceeds  under  a  different  fhape ;  but  the  obleft 
purfued  is  the  fame.  lExample  and  the  defire  bf  gain  will 
often  fpread  the  contagion  among "  tjiofe  who  for  a  time 
had  withftood  its  influence* 


Kk  2 
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employ  from  motives  of  behevolende  thofe 
who  cannot  obtain  work  elfewbere,  is  one  df 
the  beft  kinds  of  charity* ..  ^ 

In  fixing  the  general  fcale  of  bis  domeftS: 
proceedings  and  expences,  the  firft'  thing 
which  the  mailer  of  a  family  has  to  confider^ 
is  the  amount  and  nature  of  his  property, 
with  the  claims  already  exifting  upon  it,  and 
fuch  as  are  likely  to  arife.  That  a  mode  of 
living,  which  may  be  right  for  a  private  gentler- 
man  with  an  eftate  of  eight  or  ten  thouiand 
pounds  a  year^  would  be  unjuftifiable  in  an- 
other who  has  but  half  the'  income,  is  a 
truth  evident  in  itfelf,  and  generally  recognifed 
in  pradice.  But  the  pride  of  rivalfhip,  and 
that  culpable  fpirit  of  imitation  which  pre- 
vails in  the  world,  feem  tiot  fo  generally  to 
permit  the  poffeflbr  of  an  annual  income  of 
one  thoufand  pounds  to  remember,  that  he 
has  only  half  the  income  of  his  neighbour  who 
receives  two  thoufand  j  and  but  a  third  of  the 
revenue  of  him  who  receives  three.  Of  two 
perfons  pofleffed'  of  equal  landed  fortunes,  if 
the  otie  has  inherited  an  unincumbered  eftate, 
and  the  other  has  to  pay  the  intereft  of  an 

12  over- 
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overwhelming  debt  j  or  if  the  one  is  at  pre^fent 
childlefs,  or  unmarried,  or  has  the  unlimited 
difpofal  of  his  property,  and  the  other  is  merely 
tenant  for  life,  and  has  portions  to  provide  for 
a  numerous  family  ;  expences,  which  would 
J>e  blamelefs  in  the  former,  wduld  be  deeply 
criminal  in  the  latter.  Experience  has  proved 
that  charges  of  all  kimis,  efpecially  if  they  are 
of  fome  magnitude,  feldom  fail  to  exceed  the 
priginal  computation ;  and  that  new  demands, 
not  forefeen  at  firft,  continually  occur*  Hence 
it  is  the  part  of  prudence  in  every  mafter  of  a 
family  ri^gidly  to  adju0  his  expenditure  to  Xuch 
a  ftandard,  as  may  not  only  provide  for  defi- 
ciencies in  his  eftimate,  and  alfo  make  an  an-p 
nual  reduction  of  incumbrances,  to  which  his 
eftate  may  be  fubjedk,  and  an  annual  addition, 
if  it  be  neceflary,  to  the  fund  deftined  for  his 
younger  children  j  but  may  leave  him  an  an- 
nual furplus  for  unexpeGed  contingences  on 
the  fcore  of  neceflity  or  of  benevolence,  as  long 
journeys  on  account  of  health,  heavy  loflesj 
burdenfome  repairs,  the  wants  of  diftrefled 
relations,  and  the  claims  of  public  charities  and 
public  works.  I  mention  unexpected  contin- 
gences on  the  fcore  of  benevolence;  for, if  he 
Jia?  fqlly  imbibed  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity,  he 

ICk3  wiU 
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will  regard  the  common  demands  df  charity  as 
ever  forming  an  ample  and  a  moft  pleafing 
part  of  his  common  expences.  But  to  guard 
againft  that  love  of  hoarding  which,  partly 
from  the  encroaching  influence  of  avarice,  and 
partly  from  pride  and  a  fenfe  of  the  import- 
ance which  riches  give  to  the  polTeflTor,  is  too 
apt  to  infinuate  itfelf  into  the  breads  of  thofe 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  accumulating  money ; 
it  feems  very  defirable  that  every  man  who 

feels  it  his  duty  to  make  annual  favings,  ihould 
fix  a  moderate  fum  for  that  purpofe,  propoiy 

tioned  to  the  fpecific  caufes  of  his  frugality, 
with  a  determination  not  to  lay  up  more :  and 
if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  finds  that  he  has 
paflTed  his  limit,  privately  to  difpofe  of  the 

overplus  in  proper  ways  in  addition  to  his  or* 
dinary  charities. 

To  preferve  the  courfe  of  family  expences 
within  the  bounds  prefcribed,  and  for  many 
collateral  reafons,  it  is  incumbent  on  every 
private  gentleman  to  keep  regular  and  exaG 
accounts  of  his  receipts  and  payments,  whether 
they  pafs  through  .the  hands  of  himfelf  or  of 
Kis  agents ;  and  by  comparing  and  balancing 
thofe  of  one  year  with  thofe  of  jiji0ther,  to  be 
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at'  all  times  maft^r  of  the  ftate  of  his  affairs, 
and  led  to  difcover  neceffary  changes  and  re>- 
dudlions,  and  to  make  them  before  it  be  tOQ 
late.  Juftice  too  requires  him  to  be  pundlual 
and  expeditious  in  fatisfying  the  fair  demands 
of  his  tradefmen,  inftead  of  qontributing  by  his 
dijatprinefs  to  augment  the  general  price  of 
articles;  which  is  fixed  by  fhopkeepers  much, 
higher  than  would  be  the  cafe,  were  it  not  to 
make  up  loffes  occafioned  by  cuftomers  who 
pay  flowly  or  not  at  all.  And  juftice  and 
every  moral  principle  concur  in  rieprobating^ 
that  pride  arid  falfe  fhame,  which  fometim^s 
impel  men  to  perfift  in  a  mode  of  life  far  more 
expenfive  than  they  can  afford,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  duties  owing  to  their  family  and  to 
their  creditors,  rather  than  fubmit  to  leffen  the 
parade  and  retrench  the  extravagance  of  their 
houfehold.  Nor.  ever  let  fuch  a  mode  of  life 
be  inftituted  or  continued  through  the  profpeQ: 
of  the  fpeedy  falling  in  of  jointures,  or  through 
eager  hopes  of  legacies  from  wealthy  relatives^ 
J'or  thefe  are  expedtations  fubjedl  to  the  rilk  of 
long  delay^  if  not  of  final  difappointment;  and 
they,  expofe  him  who  cheriflies  them  to  the 
horrid  temptation  of  learning  even  to  wifti  foi^ 
the  death  of  theperfons  whofe  life  retards  their 

K  k  4  accom- 
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accomplilhment.  When  confiderablc  retrenchn 

'  meats  are  to  he  made,  it  is  not  uncommon  for: 

the  family  to  remove  to  fotoe  diftant  quarter^. 

,  This  pradice  is  prudent  and  right,  either  when 
the  new  place  of  refidence  is  in  a  much  cheaper 
Situation ;  or  when  the  heads  of  the  family 
have  reafon  to  do^bt  whether  they  feall  have 
the  honeft  refolution  to  perfevere  in  their  new 
plan  of  life,  if  they  remain  fubje^  to  the 
temptations  of  the  old  neighbourhood.  Yet 
the  redlitude  of  principle  is  more  manifeft,  and 
the  example  more  profitable,  when  the  change 
is  made  in  the  fight  of  thofe  who  had  witneffed 
the  conduit  which  rendered  it  neceffary ;  and 
with  that  genuine  ftrength  of  mind,  which  is 
neither  aftiamed  of  confeffing  an  error,  nor  of 
openly  amenditig  it. 

Such  is  the  natural  and  increafing  progrefs 
of  luxury,  and  fuch  are  its  baneful  effe<^s  on 
the  public  morals,  that  every  individual  in  the 
tipper  clafles  of  fociety-fhould  exert  liimfelf 
to  check  and  reprefs  it.  Inftead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  furpafs  his  neighbours  in  fplendour  and 
pagean,try,  in  fumptiious  entertainments,  kte 
hours,  and  oth^r  extravagances  of  vanity  and 
^fafliion  j  the  matter  of  a  family,  bearing  in 

mind* 
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toind,  and  liniverfally  applying,  the  Chriftian 
principles   of    temperance   and   moderation, 
fhould  keep  down  all  matters  of  this  nature 
to  the  loweft  point  which  the  mariners  of  the  • 
times,  and  his  own  ftation  in  life,  will  reafon- 
abljr  allow.     With  eftabliftied  cuftoms,  as  far- 
as  they  are  neither  morally  wrong  in  them- 
felves,  nor  flagrantly  prejudicial  in  their  effects, 
it  becomes  him  in  fome  reafonable  meafure  to 
comply,  that  he  may  not  needlefsly  acquire  the 
character  of  cynical  morofenefs,  of  afFedlation, 

• 

of  abfurdity,  or  of  covetoufnefs ;  and  thus,  by 
Ipfing  the  efleem  and  good  opinion  of  others, 
diminifh  his  power  of  doing  good.     But  let 
him  not  comply  with  any  rifing  cuftom,  the 
prevalence  of  which,  though  the  cuftom  be  ia 
itfelf  innocent,  he  deems  undefirable,  until  it  be 
thoroughly  eftablifhed ;  for  otherwife  he  be- 
comes himfelf  one  of  thofe  who  are  charge- 
able with    introducing  it :    nor  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  urgency  of  the  cafe  requires  j 
for  otherwife  he  gives  it  pofitive  encourage- 
ment.     This   remark    may  be  extended  to 
every  advance   in   the  fcale  of  luxury   and 
diflipation.     As  far  as  expence  is  to  be  taken 
into,  the  account,  it  Ihauld  not  be  forgotten  that 
^very  new  ftep  in  luxury  naturally  leads  to 

more. 
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more:  Thus,  if  one  fuperb  room  be  built,  the 
others  immediately  appear  out  of  chara^er  with 
it,  and  will  probably  receive  ere  long  corre- 
fponding  alterations.  If  a  houfe  be  greatly 
enlarged,  an  additional  number  of  fervants  is 
required  to  keep  it  in  order  ;  and  fo  in  many 
other  inftances.  It  does  not  follow  hence,  that 
'  things  of  this  nature  are  n^ever  to  be  done ;  but 
it  follows  that  they  are  not  to  be  done  impru- 
dently, and  without  confidering  the  future 
charge  which  they  may  be  likely  to  occafion, 
in  addition  to  the  original  coft» 

Let  not  the  private  Gentleman,  when  laying 
out  the  grounds  or  water  near  his  houfe,  or 
carrying  on  other  ornamental  improvements, 
extend  his  undertakings,  or  harbour  a  wifli  to 
extend  them,  beyond  the  limit  which  ought  to 
be  prefcribed  to  ^xpences  of  that  nature,  With^.- 
in  due  bounds  all  thefe  improvements  have 
their  ufe ;  both  as  furnifhing  occupation  to  tlv5 
labouring  poor ;  and  as  contributing  to  another 
objeCl  of  no  fmall  importance  in  the  prefenc 
day,  namely,  to  render  the  owner  attached  to 
his  home.    But  let  him  not  be  oftenttatious  anj 
.vain  of  them,  even  though  they  fliould  be  plan- 
ned with  tafte,  and  though  the  taft^  t>^t  plan- 
ned 
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n€d  them  were  his  own.  Nor  let  him  take  to 
himfelf  the  merit  of  charity  for  having  em- 
ployed many  working  hands  in  executing  his 
defign ;  when  in  fa£t  he  employed  them  for 
his  own  gratification.  Let  him  not  lavifh  his 
ready  money  on  fome  favourite  indulgence  of 
his  own  ;  as  on  a  hunting-box,  which  at  his 
death  muft  perhaps  be  fold,  to  the  detriment  of 
his  family,  for  one  fourth  of  the  original  coft. 
Let  him  not  forget,  that  men  who  felfifhly  lay 
out  too  much  on  pleafure-grounds  and  other 
objedts  congenial  to  their  own  inclinations,  are 
not  unfrequently  feen  to  become  niggards  in 
charity,  and  covetous  in  points  of  domeftic  ma- 
nagement; and  fometimes  appear  even  to 
grudge  the  neceflary  expences  of  their  wives 
And  children. 

There  are  circumftances  not  unfrequently 
occurring  in  domeftic  management,  which, 
though  poflibly  they  may  be  deemed  too  mi- 
nute to  be  fpecifi^d,  afford  fcope  for  moral  re- 
prehenfion.  Of  this  nature,  for  example,  is  the 
pradice  of  allowing  large  quantities  of  whole- 
fome  food  to  be  deftroyed  by  being  ftewed 
down  into  ftimulating  fauces*  In  fome  houfes 
gfi  much  provifion  is  fcand^loufly  confumed  in 

this 
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this  manner,  as  would  have  fufficed  for  the  flip*, 
port  of  feveral  poor  farailies.  Sometimes  too^ 
piles  of  broken  meats  are  thrown  to  be  devoured 
by  a  number  of  ufelefs  dogs,  inftead  of  being 
diftributed  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  neceffit-* 
ous.  Or  large  portions  of  vegetable  crops  are 
fufier^d  to  decay  on  the  beds  of  the  kitchen-' 
gardeA  ;  while  neighbouring  cottagers,  or  la-* 
l)Ourers  attached  to  the  houfe,  would  have  re-i 
joicedtobe  permitted  to  receive  them.  Ordaia-i 
ties  are  made  an  objed  of  folicUude ;  and  are 
purchafed  at  a  premature  feafon  for  an  extra- 
vagant price :  while  the  m^er  it^dulges  a  fafti^ 
dious  and  epicurean  tafte ;  and  perhaps  haraflfes 
1^8  family,  and  betrays  the  contemptible  turn 
of  his  own  mind,  by  perpetual  invedlives  againft 
the  cook.  Formerly  it  was  fuppofed,  that  he, 
who  did  not  conftrain  his  guefts  to  intemper- 
ance, negleded  the  firft  duties  of  his  poft.  In 
England  this  brutifh  cuftom  has  happily  declin* 
ed;  and  its  declenfion  affords  one  of  the  few  ex-» 
amples  in  which  falhion  is  the  ally  of  virtue  (//), 

(11)  If.  it  be  true  that  cleanlinSefs  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  virtue,  th^  cuftom  of  ftudioufly  bringing  game  and 
other  delicacies  to  table  in  a  tainted  ftate,  a  cuftom  fuited 
only  to  the  filthinefs  of  a  tribe  pf  favages,  may  well  be  de- 
ferving  of  moral  cenfure. 


In  filling  up  the  general  cmtline  of  ddmeftic 
proceedings,  there  are  fome  points  not  yet  no* 
ticed,  which  deferve  the  ferious  regard  of  the 
laafter  of  a  family*     In  this  number  may  be 
inciuded  the.banllhment  of  fcandal  from  the 
^difcourfe  of  the  parlour- fire-fide  j  the  reftric* 
tlon  of  idle  habits  and  trifling  amufements 
within  the  narroweft  bounds  t    the  fubftitu- 
tion  of  inftru<ftive  books  in  the  place  of  card$ 
and  novels ;  and  the  regular  practice  of  family 
prayers*     Neither  vifits  nor  journies  (hould 
be  permitted  to  encroach,  except  in  peculiar 
cafeis,  on  the  reft  and  proper  employments  of 
the  fabbath. ;  Nor  let  themafter  of  the  houfe^ 
while  he  is  folicitous  to  give  a  rational  dir^- 
tion  and.  limit  to  the  recreations  of  it^  inhabit-- 
ants^  exhibit  a  different  example  in  his  own. 
Let  him  not  attend  the  favage  fped):acles  of 
cockpits  and  boxing  matches ;  nor  engage  in 
the  ruinous  occupations  and  infamous  fociety 
of  race-courfes  and  gaming-tables.     Nor  let 
him  raife  the  diverfions  of  the  field  from  the 
Vank  of  amufements,  and  fuffer  them  to  be- 
come one  of  the  bufinefTes  of  life.     Let  him 

join  the  family  circle  in  the  winter  evening^ 
perufal  of  the  feleded  portion  of  hiftory,  poc- 
try,  or  other  improving  and  elegant  brancl^s6f 

litera- 
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literature ;  and,  acc6rding  to '  the  bent 
miiid,  phtcefome  of  the  recreatioixs  of  his  prl<^ 
vate  hours  in  daffical,  fbtentific,  .and  phUoio- 
phical  purHiits.  Let  him  fludy,  during  fome 
part  of  every  day,  the  Chrifti^n  *Sdriptfrred^ 
with  the  reverence  and  'unreoattinrg  attention 
due  to  the  rule  of  his  life  and  this  ^6undation 
of  his  hopes.  And  while  he  ftrives  to  render 
knowledge,  modierartion,  virtue,  and  religfpn 

amiable  and  attradive,  firft  in  the  eyes  of  his 

-•■»»■ 

own  family  (»?w),  and  in  flie  next  placl  of 
thofe  to  whom  the  filfent  influents  of  his  ex- 
atnple  may  extend  *.  let  hiiii  avoid  With  equal 
x:are  all  appearance  ^(tf  evil,  and  aH  fymptoms 
-of  fournefs,  of  glootfi,  and  aufterity. 

Let  not  the  private  Gentleman  feek  through 
pride  to  caufe  himfelf  to  be  efteemed  richer 

{mm)  In  fome  families  encouragement  is  given  to  difho«« 
nefty  by  the  purchafe^of  game,  fifli,  venifon,  &c.  when  there 
is  a  probaWlity  of  their  having  been  ttnhwfuUy 'procured  ^ 
and  in  othersi  diihonefty isencourag^d^  aindi  the  public  alio 
defrauded,  by  the  praftice  of  buying -goods  known  or  fuf- 
pe£ted  to  be  fmuggled.  Similar  blame  refts  upon  every" 
one  who  does  not  enter  the' due  number  of  his  windows, 
carriages,  fervantS)  and  Jiorfics,  to '^. taxed  ;  or  evades  die 
payment  of  ftamp  duties^for  articles  which,  he  puichafes. 
Defignedly  to  pafs  light  or  counterfeit  money,  which  has 
been  received  through  careleflnefs,  is  likewife  an  impo-» 
fition  on  the  perfon  to  whomit  is  transferred. 

'  than 
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than  he  is  j  nor  pradife  the  oppofite  dedeh  to 
Avoid  applications  for  loans,  or  to  provide  ail 
fcxcufe  for  parfimony,  efpecially  in  fubfcrip- 
tions.  Let  him  not  be  led  by  the  habits  and 
fociety  of  his  neighbourhood  into  gambling, 
intemperance,  or  profligacy.  In  his  inter- 
courfe  with  other  families,  let  him  fhew  everj^ 
poflible  regard  to  charader,  and  have  no  inti- 
macy ^ith'the  vicious^  Let  him  not  pay  fer- 
vile  court  to  great  men,  nor  become  their  tool  j 
ii6t  be  elated  by  their  notice,  and  rendered  ar- 
rogant and"  fickle  towards  others.  Let  him  be 
free  from  every  emotron  of  difcontent  or  envy 

when  any  of  his  equals  receive  fome  acceflion 
of  rank ;  and  not  be  led  by  jealoufy,  or  the 
filly  importunities  of  his  fripnds  and  relations, 
to'hunt  after  fimilar  advancement.  Let  hitn 
not  harbour  fentiments  of  family  pride ;  nor 
be  weak  enough  to  look  down  on  thoie  who  . 
have  recently  eftabliflied  themfelves  in  the 
coijnty  where  he  lives ;  nor  on  thofe  who 
have  rifen  in  his  vicinity  to  fudden  weahh  and 
importance.  Let  him  not  be  puflfed  up  with 
pride,  nor  become  contemptuous  or  diftant  in 
his  behaviour  towards  his  old  acquaintance, 
if  a  confiderable  addition  of  fortune  fhould 

J  (devolve 
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devolve  to  him ;  nor  be  fcduced  by  hJs  ncifr 
riches  into  oftentation  and  prodigality.  -  Let 
not  differences  of  opinion  about  local  concerns 
or  public  affairs,  nor  fquabbles  about  ^^j;;/^^  im-^ 
plant  in  his  breaft  a  fingle  feeling  of  animofity« 
Let  him  avoid  difputes  and  quarrels  of  every 
kind ;  and,  if  unfortunate  enough  to  be  entail 
gled  in  them,  fteadily  abftain  from  embarking^ 
cither  as  a  principal  or  as  a  fecond,  in  the  un* 
chriflian  practice  of  duelling.  And  let  him  not 
only  be  folicitous  fot  reconciliation,  but  ever 
ready  to  take  the  firft  ftep  to  brirtg  it  about.    It 
happens  not  unfrequently  that  two  neighbour^ 
will  remain  long  at  variance,  beoaufe  each  of 
them,  though  in  his  heart  defiroiis  of  a  renewal 
of  friendfhip,  is  too  proud  to  make  the  firft 
advance.     In  all  tranfaftions  of  buying  and 
felling,  even  in  the  purchafe  and  fale  of  bbrfdSi^ 
let  him  fcrupuloiifly  adhere  to  the  principle^ 
of  openftefs  and  fait  dealing:    and  condudi 
hirafelf  not  according  to  the  treatment  Wl&ch 
in  fimilar  circumftances  he  might  be  likely  t6 

receive,  but  accofdirig  to  that  \frhich  he  ought 
to  experienge.  Let  him  be  kind,  thoilgh  pru- 
dent, in  lending  money  and  txadllng  patyiiienti 
As  a  guardian  or  truftee^  let  him  a€l  for  th4 

family 
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family  of  another  with  the  fidelity  and  zeal 
which  he  would  wifli  to  be  exerted  for  his 
own.  Let  him  be  ready  to  conciliate  mifun- 
derflandings  and  to  do  good  offices  among  his 
acquaint;ance,  *cil  proper  occafions,  without 
being  folicited  ;  and  at  other  times,  when  he 
is  d?fired  to  interfere^  and  fees  a  profped:  of 
being  of  ufe  by  interpofing.    But  let  him  not 

pry  into  the  affairs  and  tranfaftions  of  others, 
for  the  purpofe  of  gratifying  a  vain  curiofity ; 

nor  make  their  condufl:,  and  much  left  idle 
rumours  propagated  concerning  them,  the  fub- 
je£t  of  unguarded  or  cenforibus  converfation. 
The  general  dire£kions  given  in  the  Scrip- 
tures {nn)  to  all  men  *'  tp  ftudy  to  be  quiet, 
•*  and  mind  their  own  biifinefs,"  (a  precept 
which  intimates  the  broils  and  diffenfions  pro^ 
duced  by  a  meddling  fpirit,)  are  extremely  ap^ 
plicable  .  to  perfons  who,  being  exempted ,  by 
their  fituation  in  life  from  profeflional  employ- 
ments, have  the  more  leifure,  and  the  greater 
temptations,  to  bufy  themfelves  with  the  con- 
cerns and  condud  of  their  neighbours. 

{nn)  I  Their,  iv.  il. 
^OL.  H.  LI 
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CONSIDERATIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  PER- 
SONS  WHO  DOUBT  OR  DENY  THE  TRUTH 
OF  CHRISTIANITY,  OR  THE  NECESSITY 
OF  A    STRICT  OBSERVANCE  OF  ALIr  JfTS 

"     PRECEPTS, 


When  I  explained  in  the  inttodaaory 
chapter  the  plan  of  the  prefent  Work,  I  ftated 
that  it  was  my  jpurpofe  ".  to  combine  on  eveiy 
•*  occafion,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft 
•*  might  admit,  the  conclufioris  of  reafon  widr 
"^  the  didates  of  religion."  I  have  accord- 
ingly endeavoured  throughout  the  foregoing 
chapters  to  €*ftablifh  moral  duties  on  Chriifliah 
'principles,  and  to  enforce  the  performance  6f 
them  by  Chriftian  motives.  This  condudi  has. 
evidently  proceeded  on  the  fuppofition  that 
fuch  principles  would  be  deemed  obligatory, 

atid  fuch  motives  recognifed  as  powerful,  by 
the  greater  part  of  my   readers.     I  cannot 

however 
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* 

•nowever  be  ignorant,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
Wrong  to  diflemble  liiy  donviaiori,  that  if 
this  bo6k  fliould  be  fortunate  enough  to  obtaia, 
the  attention  of  -thofe  clafles  of  fpciejy  to 
'which  it  is  addrefled,  it  will  not  unfrequently 
fall  into  the  hands  of  perfon§  who  deny  or  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  Ghriftian  Revelition ;  or  who 
allege  that  a  ftri<ft  obfervance  of  its  precepts  is 
incompatible  with  their  political  and  profeC- 
iional  duties,  and  is  not  required  from  them  in 
the  exifting  ftate  of  the  world* 

I.  To  perfons  of  the  firft  of  thefe  defctip^ 
lions  I  would  wifh  to  fubmit  the  following 
^  remarksfc         . 

Difbellef  or  diftruft  of  the  truth  of  Chrif- 

tianity  a^Ues  in  different  men  from  different 
caufea*  Some  who  have  been  much  accuftomed 
to  foreign  travel,  and  have  beheld  oppofite 
religions  firmly  eftablifhed  in  different  coun- 
tries, on^the  contrary  fides  of  the  fame  moun-^ 
tain,  or  the  neighbouring  banks  of  the  fame 
river ;  apd  others  who  have  learned  from  the 
records  of  hiftory  that  various  fyftems  of  faith 
have  (ucceffively  prevailed  in  the  fame  couh- 

L 1  a  \  try  j 
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try ;  that  they  have  been  changed  again  an4 
again  within  very  fhort  periods ;  and  that  each 
in  its  day  has  been  implicitly  received,  and  has 
produced,  or,  if  an  occaflon  had  offered,  could 
have  produced  its  martyrs ;  fuch  perfons  are 
fometimes  prone  to  form  what  they  term  the 
libej-al  conclufion,  that  all  religions  are  alike. 
They  aflert  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  ena- 
bled mankind  to  difcover,  by  the  reafbniog 
faculty  with  which  he  has  endowed  them, 
thofe  plain  precepts  of  morality,  the  obfervance 
of  which  is  the  only  fervice  required  by  him  ; 
and  that  the  obje£t  of  all  religions,  however 
they  may  be  encumbered  with  fanatical  rites 
and  doftrines,  which,  in  every  country,  the 
wife  will  inwardly  regard  with  contempt,  is  to 
inculcate  the  obligation  of  thofe  precepts.  Or 
they  boldly  pronounce  that  religion  of  every 
kind  is  fuperftition :  in  other  words,  that 
though  certain  modes  of  condudi  ought  to  be 
followed,  and  others  to  be  exploded,  from, 
principles  of  honour ^  and  for  the  good  of  fo* 
cietyj  to  deem  men  bound  to  aft  in  any  cafe 
with  a  reference  to  a  fuppofed  will  of  the  Deity, 
if  a  Deity  ^xift,  is  one  of  the  grofleft  and 

mod  pernicious  of  abfurdities.     Others  again, 

who 
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who  have  addifted  themfelves  to  philofophical 
inveftigations,  haye  become  decided  unbeliev- 
ers. Not  that  philofpphy  is  the  enemy  of  re^ 
ligion.  The  former  is  the  natural  ally  of  the 
latter.  An  enquiry  into  the  laws  which  G  od 
has  prefcribed  to  the  human  mind,  to  organ^-. 
ifed  bodies,  and  to  inanimate  matter,  leads  a^ 
^very  ftep  to  a  new  difplay  of  his  power  and 
of  his  goodnefs .  But  men  who  purfue  it  with-^ 
out  any  aim  or  any  defire  to  apply  it  to  its 
moft  important  ufe,  that  of  heightening  their 
reverence  for  th?  great  Creator  by  4  hearer  ?ic- 
quaintance  with  his  glorious  att|:ili)Utes,  eafily 
become  abforbed  in  the  contemplation  of  fc- 
cond  caufes ;  and,  though  they  may  admit  the 
cxiftence,  learn  to  deny  the  fuperkitending  care 
of  the  Firft,  and  his  interference  with  the 
courfe  of  the  material  or  the  naoral  world. 
Others  feck  for  refuge  in  unbelief  on  the  fame 
principle  on  which  many  of  the  Jews  did  in 
the  days  of  Chrift ;  who  "  loved  darknefs  ra- 
ther than  light,  becaufe their  deeds  were  evil; 
and  would  not  come  to  the  light  left  their 
*'  deeds  fhould  be  {a)  reproved.^    Refolved  to 

[perlift 

(a)  It  was  the  faying  of  an  unbeliever  of  high  rank,  who 
4ied  within  a  very  few  years,  that  <<  if  he  ^euld  hctieve  Chrif- 
,      ^ .  •    L 1  3     /  <•  tianity, 
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perfift  in  the  vicious  pradices  which  Ghrifi' 
tianity  prefcribes,  and  folidtons  that  no  ftater 
ef  being,  fraught  with  punifhment  for^  thofe 
pradicee,  fliould  remain  to  come,  they  take 
pains  to  convince  themfelvea  that  the  Gofpel 
k  the  prdduaion  of  fraud  and  delufion  ;  they 
catfch  eagerly  at  every  objedion  againft  it  of 
ivery  kind,  and  turn  from  whatever  feems  to^ 
make  in  its  favour ;  in  the  language  of  fcrip- 
ture,  thfey  wink  purpofely  with  their  eyes  left 
they  fliould  fee,  and  fiiut  their  ears  left  they 
Ihould  hear,  and  harden  their  hearts  left  they, 
ftibuld  believe.  ^   Others  by  degrees  becoming, 
aitogfetber  immerfed  in  political,  commercial,.' 
or  profeffi(5!hil  bufinefs,  or  in  a  continued  fuc- 

««  tianity,  he  Jbould  had  fueh  a^ift  as  would  put  all  thci 
^<  Clergy  to  Qiame."  Of  the  anthor  of  thi^^fpeech,  and 
of  the  farcafm  implied  in  it  againft  the  Qergy,  I  mean  to 
fay  nothing.  But  I  would  leave  it  to  ^he  determination  of 
any  candid  perfon,  however  adverfc  to  the  Chriftian  faith, 
whether,  if  he  were  to  hfear  a  fimihr  fpeech  applied  to  any 
other  religion,  the  inference  which  he  fiiould  draw  would 
not  naturally  be-thus :  that  the  fpeaker's  attachment  to  bis 
favourite  habits  of  life  had  fo  prepoflefled^him  againft  the 
Veligion  in  queftion,  as  to  prevent  him  fromliftening  to  its 
evidence  wijh  impartiality  \  and  would  probably  be  fuf- 
ficient,  were  the  truth  of  the  reUgion:6ver  fo  itiongly  fiip- 
^ortcdi  to  blade]:  Mm  from  admitting  it» 

ceiHoa 
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^flioA  of  diflipatgd  amufements,  proceed  from 
the  omiffioa  of  the  pradice  of  religious  duties 
tp  thp  dif^fc  ^nd  difregard  of  religious  conli-. 
derations^  and  ultipiately  to  the  difbelief  of  re- 
vealed yeligioQ,  if  not  of  all  religion.  And  laft- 
Ij,  tl^e  ipye  of  p^radpx  and  fingularity,  difdain 
.<?f  thinking  with  the- vplg^r,  difguft  at  cafual 
inftances  of  fupgrftition,  and  diffipulties  as  to 

particular  dodrines,  occafipnally  contribute  to 
fead  men  to  unbelief  (^). 

!3jefides  the  confirjped  iinbelieyers  of  eac^ 
of  th^fe,  defcript^ons,  there  are  many  perfons 
5\rhpj  ffom,  various  caufes^  advance  only  part 
of  the  way  on  the  road  to  infidelity^  and 
flop  fhort  -  at  different  ftages  of  doubt  and 
diftruft. 


Goneejrning  unbeliever?  apd  doi^bters  of 
^yery  clafe,  one  obfervation  jtiay  alniofl:  .uni* 
verfally  be  ma,de  with  tri\t)i  j  tljiajt  ^they  are  lit- 
tle acquainted  with  the  na^turepf  fhe  Chrifllian 
religion,  and  ftiU  Jefs  with  the  evidenqe  jby 
•which  the  truth  of  that  religion  is  fupported. 


(b)  See  alfo  page  ipi — 196. 

;  L14     ' 
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Now  thpfe  who  qucftion  or  deny  the  truttf 
of  Chnftianity  will  yet  readily  admit,  that  ^thc 
Supreme'  Being  has  actually  made  a  revealed 
communication  of  his  will,  and  has  unequivo-* 
cally  addrefied  it  to  all  mankind;  and  ^ there 
are  fa  As  conneded  with  that  revelation  which 
are  acknowledged  even  by  its  enemies,  and 
which  juftly  afford,  independently  of  other 
evidence,  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  its  reality  ; 
thofe  perfons  muft  be  highly  guilty,  who,  hav- 
ing fufficient  abilities  and  bpportunities  for  en- 
quiry, refufe  or  neglefl:  to  ei^amine  into  the  va- 
lidity of  its  pretenfions ;  and  to  examine  with 
fairnefs,  and  with  the  attention  which  the  im- 
portance of  the  fobjedl:  demands. 

Is  it  then  a  thing  highly  improbable  in  itfelf 
that  the  Creator  of  the  world  Ihould  have  given 
a  revelation  to  manldnd,  and  at  the  period 
when  Chriftianity  firft  appeared  ?  If  the  pre- 
fent  ftage  of  exiftence  is  but  a  very  fmall  part 
of  the  whole  duration  of  a  human  being ;  if 
this  ftage  is  defigned  for  the  purpofe  of  trial 
and  probation,  and  is  thus  to  fix  the  fate  of 
each  individual  for  ever ;  if  men  were  in  faft 
ignorant  of  the  cettaioty  of  thefe  momentous 

^  - 

truths. 


/^ 
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truths,  and  unable  to  afceitain  it  by  unaflifted 
reafon ;  if,  for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  that 
certainty,  they  were  become  a  prey  to  crimes 
and  delufions,  indulging  themfelves  in  every 
Ipecies  of  wickednefs,  and  worfhipplng  (locks 
tind  ftones,  and  perfonified  vices^  with  abfurd 
and  abominable  rites  :  can  it  be  improbable 
that  he  wha  had  manifefted  his  goodnefs  in 
creating  them,  fliould  add  another  proof  of 
the  fame  difpofition  by  imparting  to  them  the 
further  light  neceffary  to  corred  their  wander^ 
ings,  ^nd  to  guide  ;hem  fleadily  in  the  way  to 
happinefs? 


They  who  are  led  by  thefe  pr  other  confi- 
derations  to  regard  a  revelation  as  a  thing  not 
improbable  in  itfeif,  ought  from  that  circum- 
ftance  to  feel,  and  naturally  will  feel,  a  greater 
readinefs  to  enquire  into  the  evidence  of  any 
profeffed  revelation  which  b?ars  outward  marks 
of  reality.     They  who  in  confequence  of  en- 
tertaining high  notions  of  the  luflSciency  of 
human  reafon,  or  of  doubting  (and  it  is  im- 
poffible  that  they  can  do  more  than  doubt)  the 
.     jreality  of  a  future  ftate,  or  its  connection*  with 
human  conduct  on  earth,  cjeem  the  exiftence 
—  6  of 
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p£  a  revelatioQ  highly  improbable,  capnot  af-, 
^rm  that  it  i%  impoffible  j  apd  ou^ht  confe- 
^pently  |n  a  fimilar  cafe  to  inftitute  a  fimilar 
enquiry.  For  an  autecedent  perfuafion  of  th^ 
Improbability  of  the  Deity *$  aftittg  in  any  par^ 
ficular  manner  is  no  more  a  re^on  for  ref^f-; 
ing  to  examine  whether  he  ha$  nof:  ^6^ed  th^Si 
if  exifting  fads  afford  ftroag  prefumptive  evi? 
dence  that  he  has ;  than  it  would  be  for  refuf? 
ing  to  believe  that  he  has,  if  co^clufive  evi^ 
dence  were  produced. 

The  queftion  then  which  remains  to  be  an- 
fwered  is  this :  Are  there  any  leading  circum- 
ftances  attending  Chriftianity,  circumftanpes 
generally  admitted  and  refting  on  independent 
propfs,  which  feem  fcarcely  cap^bjc  pf  being 
accounted  for  on  any  fuppofitioa  but  on  that 
of  its  truth;  and  confequently  furnifh  fo  ftrong 
a  prefumption  of  its  being  a  divine  revelation, 
as  to  render  thofe  who  doubt  or  deny  it  n^ot 

t 

merely  imprudent  but  criminal,  if  they  do  nojt 
ferioufly  enquire  into  its  evidence  ? 

The  following  ftatement,  I  apprehend,  will 

juftify  the  anfvvering  of  that  queftion  decidedly 

in  the  aflBrmative. 

The 
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TheChriftian  religion,  whether  true  or  falfc, 
had  its  origin  in  a  countfy  and  nation  he)d  ia 
proverbial  contempt  in  aUnoft  every  part  of  the 
known  world.  The  author  of  the  religioa 
was  not  only  a  Jew,  but  of  the  loweft  rank 
among  the  Jews.  He  is  univerfally  allowed 
to  have  been  uninftruded  in  literature  and 
philofophy.  He  employed,  in  propagating 
his  dodlrine,  afliftants  who  were  alfo  Jews, 
and  of  a  ftation  as  obfcure,  and  of  minds  as 
little  cultivated  by  learning,  as  his  own.  The 
religion  which  they  preached  was  of  fuch  g. 
nature  as  to  be  generally  and  unavoidably  moft , 
obnoxious.  It  was  avowedly  intended  to  fu- 
perfede  and  annihilate  every  other  religion.  It 
attacked  not  only  the  doctrines  and  ordinances 
of  the  Jews,  which  they  regarded  as  having 
been  appointed  by  God  himfelf ;  but  thofe  in- 
veterate prepofleffions  which  were  rooted  no 
lefs  firmly  in  their  hearts  :- pronouncing  the 
abolition  of  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  Jewifh 
race,  and  the  free  admiffion  of  the  abhorred 
Samaritans  and  Gentiles  to  all  the  benefits  of  ^ 
the  new  difpenfation.  It  not  only  exafperated 
the  Romans  by  branding  as  impious  and  de- 
teftable  thofe  rites  and  inftitutions  which  they 
had  received  with  implicit  reverence  from  their 

remote 
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remote  anceftors;  and  deriding  as  vain  fidions 
tvery  objtQ:  of  thrir  adoration,  even  all  the 
tutchffy  deities  of  their  empire :  but  it  alfo 
touched  their  jealoufy  in  the  tendercft  point, 
by  fuggeftinga  profped  of  the  revolt  of  Jiidea, 
and  holding  forth  to  their  imaginations  a  com* 
petitpr  of  Caefar,.  and  the  portentous  appear- 
ance of  thclongcxpeded  fovereign  (^),  whom 

fate 


(r)  Pcrctcbucrat  oricnte  toto  vetus  at  conftans  opinio, 
eflfe  in  fatis  lit  co  tempore  Judea  profeQi  rerum  potirentur. 
fitieton.  fib.  Yiii.  c.  4.  Pluribus  perfuafio  inerat,  aniiquw 
iacerdotum  Uteris  contineri,  eo  ipfo  tempore  fore  ut  valeC- 
cerct  oriens,  Judseaque  profefti  rerum  potirentur.  Tacit. 
Hill.  lib.  V.  13.  vol.  iii.  p.  816.     Delph.  ed.  Par.  1686. 

In  the  conduft  of  Pilate,  as  tecordedln  the  New  Tefta- 
mcnt,  the  operation  of  the  jealoufy  in  queftion  is  manifeft. 
«< '  And  Jefus  ftood  before  the  governor;  and  the  governor 
«  aflced  him,  Att  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?"  Matt,  xxvii. 
11.  See  alfo  Mark  xv.  2.  Luke  xxiii.  2,  3.  John  xviili 
J  J.  37*  "  -A.nd  from  thenceforth  Pilate  fought  to  releafe 
««  him.  But  the  Jews  cried  out,  faying,  If  thou  let  this 
**  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caefar's  friend ;  whofoever  maketfa 
.*«  himfelf  a  king  fpeaketh  againft  Casfar^  When  Pilate 
«*  therefore  heard  that  faying,  he  brought  Jefus  forth,  an4 
•«  fat  down  in  the  judgement-feat,"  &c. — ^John  xix.  1 2. 16. 
The  fuperfcription  affixed  on  the  crofs  by  Pilate*s  direflion 
fpoke  the  fame  language.  After  the  death  of  Chrift,  his 
apoftks  felt  Ac  ctk&s  of  this  jealoufy  even  in  the  dif^ajqt 

provinces 
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fate  had  deftined  to  arife  in  the  caft.  The  foua- 
der  of  Chriftianity  had  neither  thofe  favour- 
able circumftances  to  turn  to  his  advantage,  of 
which  other  teachers  of  new,  religions  have 
availed  themfelves  ;  nor  did  he  refort  to  thole 
methods  of  proceeding  to  which  they  have 
pwed  their  fucccfs.  He  did  not,  like  Maho- 
met, make  his  attempt  in  a  place  where  there 
"was  no  eftablifhed  religion.  He  did  not,  like 
Mahomet,  pay  court  to  a  particular  fet  of  men, 
or  a  particular  fefl: ;  nor,  like  him,  artfully 
conciliate  perfons  of  all  the  different  religious 
perfuafions  in  the  country,  by  adopting  and 
incorporating  irilb  his  own  fyftem  fome  of  the 
-principal  of  their  refpefJiive  tenets;  nor,  like 
him,  dired  the  prbpagation  of  his  do^rinc  by 
the  fword ;  nor,  like  him,  permit  licentious 

provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  When  St.  Paul  preached 
the  Gofpel  at  Theflalonica,  his  enemies  (Ijrred  up  the  po- 
pulace againft  him }  and,  not  finding  him,  "  they  drew  Ja- 
*'  fon  and  certain  brethren  unto  the  rulers  of  the  city,  cry- 
*'  ing,  Thefe  that  have  turned  the  world  upfide  down  are 
"  come  hither  alfo }  whom  Jafon  hath  received,  and  thefc 
*•  all  do  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Cafar 
'  *•  is  another  King,   one  Jefus.     And  t 
*<  people,  an4  the  rulers  of  the  city, 
*'  thefe  things."     AGts  xvii.  6 — 8- 
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indulgences,  and  promife  licentious  rewards  to 
his  followers.      He  did  not  confine  his  in-^ 
ftrudions  to  folitudes  and  obfcure  hamlets } 
but  delivered  them  in  the  moft  public  man^ 
ner,    in    populous   cities,   in    the    moft  fre*- 
quented  parts  of  Jerufalem  itfelf*    He  did  not 
reft  his  pretenfions  on  any  fpecies  of  evidenoe 
of  a  fecret  nature,  of  in  any  refpedt  not  ge* 
nerally  cognifable  by  his  cotemporaries  j  but 
appealed  to  profefled  miracles  performed  in 
the  fight  of  multitudes,  and  of  fuch  a  kind 
-that  every  man  could  judge  as  to  their  reality* 
He  was  not  permitted  by  the  contempt  or  the 
fupinenefs  of  his  enemies  to  proceed  immo-' 
lefted  in  making  profelytes  ;  but  was  adlively 
oppdfed  from  the  beginning  by  the  priefts  and 
chief  men  of  the  national  religion-;  was  re- 
peatedly in  danger  of  lofing  his  life;    and* 
after  a  fliort  miniftry  of   about  three  years 
duration  at  the  utmoft,  was  delivered  to  the 
civil   power,    and  crucified  as  a  malefad:of. 
Yet  notwithftanding  this  event  the  progrefs 
of  the  religion  continued.     The  difciples  pf 
•  Chrift,  though  they  could  have  no  reafon  to 
cxpe£t  better  treatment  than  their  mafter  had 
.received;  though  they  expeded,  ar they  had 

X  beett 
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been  taught  by  him  and  prpfeffed  to  expedl:, 
nothing  in  the  prefent  life  but  troubles  and 
perfecutions,  perfevered  in  preaching  the  famfe 
religion  as  he  had  taught,  with  this  additionstl 
and  extraordinary  circumftance,  that  their  ma^ 
Her,  on  the  third  day  after  his  crucifixion^  had 
arifen  from  the  dead :  and  encountered  thefe- 

* 

vcreft  puftifliments,  and  death  itfelf^  rather  thail 
'ceafe  from  pubUfliing  and  att^efting  dodrines 
ahd|  fad's  which,  iffalfe,  they  could  not  but 
know  to  be  fo;  and  from  the  pteaching  of 
which,  if  true,  they  could  look  for  no  prefent 
advantage.  And  from  thefe  humble  begin- 
nings, and  by  thefe  unpromifing  methods,  did 
Chriftianity  make  its  way  fo  fuccefsfully,  that, 
within  three  centuries  from  the  firft  preaching 
of  Chrift,  it  penetrated  to  the  remoteft  extre- 
mities of  the  Roman  empire,  and  eftabliflied 
itfelf  on  the  ruins  of  every  other  ^religion 
which  it  found  exifting. 

When  all  thefe  cifcumftances  are  confidered, 
>  and  they  are  fuch  as  unbelievers  in  general  are 
ready  to  admit,  it  feems  nearly  impoflible  not 
to  come  to  the  follo'wing  conclufion  :  that  a 
religion  of  fuch  an  origin,  and  avowedly  aim- 
ing 
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ing  at  fuch  objed^ ;  a  religion  thus  deilitute  dT 
all  worldly  moans  of  credit  and  fupport,  thus 
provoking,  and  experiencing  every  kind  of 
worldly  oppofition,  could  never  have  obtained 
.belief  and  acceptation,  if  its  pretenfions  had 
not  been  founded  on  irrefiftible  truth ;  and  con- 
fequently,  that  its  eftablifhment  under  all  tfaefe 
circumflances  affords  fo  very  ftrong  a  pre- 
fumption  that  it  is  true,  as  neceflarily  to  reu;* 
dcr  every  competent  judge  to  whom  they  are 
known,  and  who  doubts  or  difbelieves  Chrif- 
tianity,  criminal  in  the  fight  of  God,  if  he  does 
not  carefully  examine  into  the  fpecific  evidence 
by  which  that  religion  is  fupported. 

This  IS  the  conclufion  to  which  it  has  been 
my  objed  to  lead  by  fair  reafoning  the  candid 
reader,  who  diftrufts  or  denies  the  truth  of  the 
Chriftian  revelation.  If  this  conclufion  ap- 
pears to  him  well  eftablifhed,  he  will  naturally 
feek  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  evidence  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  in  treatifes  {d)  vmtten 

profefledly 

(d)  Dn  Palcy'$  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Chriftiamty, 
and  Dr.  Beattic*s  Treatife  on  die  famc^  fubjea,  and  Dr. 

Paley's 
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profeflcdly  on  the  fubjed ;  and  will  make 
himfelf  acquainted  with  the  many  ftriking  ia- 
ternal  proofs  ^hich  it  bears  of  its  own  authen- 
ticity, by  a  diligent  and  attentive  ftudy  of  the 
Scriptures,  And  let  him  conduct  the  whole 
of  his  inveftigations  with  that  impartial  fpirit 
which  is  always  eflential  to  the  difcovery  of  ^ 
truth,  whatever  l^e  the  fubjedt  under  difcuf- 
Hon;  guarding  againft  the  influence  of  former 
prepofTefTions,  and  former  pradlices,  with'-a  de-^ 
gfee  of  caution  and  folicitude  proportioned  to 
the  fupreme  importance  of  the  enquiry  in  which 

he  is  engaged.  Let  him  be  prepared  "  to  do 
*'  the  will  of  God  ;"  and  he  will  not  fail  "  to 
"  ktiow{d)  concerning  the  dodlrinCj  Whether 
*'  it  be  of  God." 

11.  I  would  in  the  next  place  offer  a  few  ob- 
fervations  to  the  confideratiori  of  thofe  believ- 
ers in  Chriftianity,  who  contend  that  an  exadt 

Paley's  Horse  Paulinae,  are  particularly  defervlrig  of  a  de- 
liberate perufal.  There  are  alfo, various  other  publicatioitft 
on  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  well  worthy  of 
notice. 

(rf)  John,  vii.  16,  17. 

roL.  II.  Mm  obfervanc'e 
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obfervance  of  all  its  precepts  is  more  than  la 
now  required  of  them. 

^  This  plea  for  deliberate  deviations  from  the 
ftridnefs  of  obedience,  a  plea  which  we  more 
frequently  hear  obfcurely  intimated  than  ex^- 
plicitly dated,  appears,  when  unfolded,^  to  rc- 
folve  itfelf  into  the  following  affertions :  that 
if  the  generality  of  men  would  aQ:  in  fcrupu- 
lous  conformity  to  the  precepts  of  Cbriftianity, 
no  individual  could  be  vindicated  were  he  to 
conduct  himfelf  otherwife;  but  that  every  man 
muft  take  the  world  as  it  is,  and  confider  what 
is  pradlicable  {e)  in  the  exifting  ftate  of  things : 
that  if  government,  for  example,  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  a  certain  degree  of  deceit 
and  corruption,  the  politician  is  excufable  who 
praftifes  it ;  that  if  men  in  trade  cannot  main- 
tiin  their  ftaiion  without  ufing  the  fame  ob- 
jectionable arts  which  are  adopted  by  their 
competitors,,  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe  is  afuf- 

(^)  As  the  plea  under  confideration  is  fometimes 
grounded  in  part  on  the  fyftem  of  "  General  Expediericyj" 
a  fyftem  brought  forwajd  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  fince  adopted 
by  a  very  refpeftable  chriftian  moralift ;  tlie  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a^ull  difcuffion  of  that  dodlrine  to  "  The  Prin- 
*^  cipks  of  Moral  Philofophy  inveftigated,  &c.'*  4th  ed. 
8vo.  by  the  author. 

ficient 
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ficient  apology ;  that  fimilar  reafoning  Is  ap- 
plicable to  every  other  profeflion  ;  that  extra- 
vagant and  needlefs  latitude  would ,  certainly 
be  unjuftifiable ;  but  that  it  is  abfurd  to  require 
points  of  morality  to  be  pufhed  to  extreme's, 
and  to  refufe  to  make  neceflary  allowances  for 
compliance  with  eftablifhed  cuftoms. 

In  confidering  this  fubjefl:  it  is  neceflary  to 
obferve  in  the  outfet,  that  to  require  what  the 
"Scriptures  require,  whatever  that  may  be  found 
to  be,  cannot  be  faid  to  be  pufhing  points  of 
morality  to  extremes  ;  that  whatever  they  re- 
quire we  may  be  aflured  is  practicable ;  and  that, 
happily  for  the  world,  there  have  lived  many 
individuals,  whofe  conduct  has  proved  that  to  be 
prafticable,  which  the  plea  in  queftion  would 
intimate  to  be  impoflible.  By  the  Scriptures 
fairly  interpreted  that  plea  muft  be  tried.  But 
before  we  examine  what  countenance  it  meets 
ipvith  in  holy  writ,  it  may  be  ufeful  to  alk 
whether  it  approves  itfelf  to  fober  reafon. 

Now,  (ince  they  who  allege  this  plea  pro- 
fefledly  make  the  degree  in  which  it  is  cuftom- 
ary  for  men  to  deviate  from  the  rules  pre- 

M  m  2  fcribed 
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fcribed  in  the  Gofpel,  the  ftandard  meafure  of 
'  the  degree  of  latitude,  in  deviating  from  them, 
which  each  individual  is  at  liberty  to  ufe  for 
the  fake  of  forwarding  his  intercft;  they  muft 
unavoidably  admit,  if  they  wiU'reafonconfift- 
cntly  with  their  own  principles,  that  when 
.  the  general  depravity  is  augmented  in  any 
proportion,  exadly  in  the  fame  proportion 
is  that  latitude  augmented  ;  and  confequently 
that  a  degree  of  latitude,  which  in  one  ftate  of 
things  they  pronounce  extravagant  and  unne- 
ceflary,  may  become  highly  needful  and  pro- 
per in  another.  This  in  fa£t  is  to  afSrm,  that 
inftead  of  the  praftice  of  men  bqing  rendered 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  God,  the  degree  of 
obedience  due  from  any  man  to  thole  laws  de- 
pends folely  on  the  practice  of  his  neighbours  j 
aiid  that,  if  the  general  practice  ihould  render 
it  lucrative  utterly  to  difregatd  and  contemn 
them,  no  individual  would  be  under  any  obli- 
gation to  pay  to  them  the  flighteft  attention 
whatever.  If  an  argument  like  this,  which 
ftrikes  diredly  at  the  root  of  all  religion,  can- 
not be  maintained  by  thofe  who  believe  in 
Chriftianity ;  neither  can  the  pjea  which  necef- 
larily  involves  it,  1  .    :      -. 

la 
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•  ;  ■  _ 

In  the  next  place ;  does  this  plea  receive 
more  eTicouragement  from  the  Scriptures  ? 
From  that  quarter  it  experiences  nothing  but 
'  repulfe  and  condemnation.  Thofe  who  urge 
it  cannot  produce  one  fingle  text  authorifing 
an  individual  to  relax  in  his  obedience  to  the* 
precepts  of  the  Golpel.,  for  the  fake  of  efcaping 
difficulties  and  loflTes,  through  fear  of  giving 
offence,  through  deference,  to  cuftora  or  au- 
thority, or  through  any  worldly  motive  (y) 

whatever. 

{f)  The  only  paflage  in  the  Scripj:ures  which  feems  likely 
to  be 'thought  to  countenance  the  praftice  of  deviating 
from  the  line  of  drift  duty  in  compliance  with  exifting 
circumftances,  is  2  Kings,  c.  v.  18,  19.  a  paiTage  which  has 
fometimes  fceen  explained  in  no  very  judicious  manner  by 
commentators  on  the  Bible.  "AndNaaman  faid^'(toEli{ha), 
"  Thy  fervant  will  henceforth  offer  neither  burnt-offering 
"  nor  facrifice  unto  other  Gods,  but  unto  the  Lord.  In 
^^  this  thing  the  Lord  pardon  thy  fervant,  that  when  my 
"  mafler  gocth  into  the  houfe  of  Rimmon  to  worfhip  there, 
**  and  he  leaneth  on  my  hand,  and  I  bow  myfelf  in,  the 
"  houfe  of  Rimmon ;  when  I  bow  down  myfelf  in  the 
<*•  houfe  of  Rimmon,  the  Lord  pardon  thy  fervant  this 
«  thing.  'And  he  faid  Unto  him,  Go  in  peace."  Permif- 
fion,  it  is  faid,  wds  here  given  by  the  Prophet  Eliflia  to  join 
in  afts  of  idolatry,  when  they  were  expedient ;  and  fome 
'writers  have  employed  themfelves  to  little  purpofe  in  en- 
deavouring to  account  for  it  from  tendernefs  ^0  the  ntvf^ 
convert,  and  other  caufes.  Whereas  fuch  a  permiffion,  if 
-    *  M  m  3  it 
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whatever.     What  is  the  language  of  thfi  Old 
apd  New  Teftaments  qn  the  fubje<£t  ?  "  Thou 
**  fhalt  (^)  not  follow  a  multitude  to.  do  eviL** 
"  Be  not  conformed  (b)  to  this  world,"  (that 
is,   to  the  evil  principles  and    evil  practices 
which  prevail  in  it,)  **  but  be  transformed  by- 
it  had  been  aflccd,  moft  aflujedly  would  never  have  been 
granted  ;  and  it  feems  never  to  have  come  into  the  mind  of 
either  part j.    Naaman,  after  having  expreffed  his  firm  re- 
folufion  to  forfake  idolatry,  and  to  worfljip  froip  that  time 
forward  the  true  God  only,  appears  to  have  recollefted 
that  it  was  his  oflSce  to  attend  his  matter  the  king  of  Syria 
to  the  temple  of  Rimmon  ;  an4  that  the  king  was  accuf- 
tomed  at  fuch  times  to  lean  upon  him.    This  latter  circum- 
ftancc  feems  purpofely  mentioned  to  explain  the  whole 
matter  in  queftion.    When  the  king  bowed  himfclf  down 
in  the  temple,  Naaman,  on  whom  he  leaned,  muft  necef- 
farily  incline  himfelf  forward  alfo ;  not  as  an  adl  of  reve- 
rence to  the  idol,  but  of  accommodation  to  his  mafter : 
and  he  feared  left  his  bowing  down  in  the  idol's  temple^ 
even  for  that  purpofe,  fliould  be  offenfive  to  the  true  God. 
It  may  be  added,  that  his  bowing  down  could  fcarcely 
be  mifconftrued  into  an  a£l  of  worfhip  by  any  one  of 
the  fpeftators. .  For  his  total  ceflation  from  thofe  a£ts 
of  worihip  to  his  former  idols,  which  the  declaration, 
<*  thy  fervant  will  henceforth  offer  neither  burnt-offering 
«'  nor  facrifiee  to  other  gods,'*  fhews  that  he  had  been 
accuftomed  publicly  to  praftife,  and  in  all  probability  to 
Rimmon  in  particular,  would  unequivocally  point  out  the 
^      real  caufe.  ^    ■ 

^  -    (^)  Exod.  xxIH.  2>  Qi)  Rom.  xii.  2. 
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**  the  tenewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may 
"  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable, 
"  and  perfeEl  will  of  God.V — Love  not  the 
"  world  (i),  neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
"  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love 
"  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him.  For  all  that  is 
"  in  the  world,  the  luft  of  the  flefli,  and  the 
"  luft  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life,  is  not 
"  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.  AAd  the 
"  world  pafleth  away,  and  the  luft  thereof: 
"  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  abideth  for 
"  ever." — *'  Be  ye  therfore  []i)  perfiEl^  even 
**  as  your  Father'  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 
«  fed."— .«  The  love  of  Chfift(/)  conftraineth 
**  us,  becaufe  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died 
"  for  all,  then  were  all  dead  :  and  that  he  died 
"  for  all,  that  they  which  Yiwtjhould  henceforth 
**  not  live  unto  themfelves^  but  unto  him  which 
**  died  for  them  and  rofe  again/' — "  What 
"  fhall  it  {ni)  profit  a  man,  if  he  (hould  gain  the 

*'  whole 

(i)  I  John,  ii.  15.  17.  (i)  Matt.  v.  48. 

(/)  2  Cor.  V.  14,  15- 

{m)  Mark,  viii.  36.  38.  See  alfo  the  fevere  rebuke  pro- 
nounced by  Chrift,  Matt.  xv.  3—9.  againft  the  Pharifees, 
who  ^^  made  the  commandment  of  God  of  none  effedi  by 
•^  their  tr^dkipns  5"  that  is  to  fay,  as  appears  from  the 

contextj 
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**  whole  world,  and  lofe  his  own  foul  ?  Or 
"  what  fliall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
**  foul  ?  Whofoever  therefore  fhall  be  afhamed 
**  of  me,  and  of  my  words,  in  this  adulterous 
"  and  finful  generation,  of  him  alfo  fhall  the 
"  Son  of  man  be  afhamed,'  when  he  cometh  jin 
"  the  glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels.'* 
To  thefe  pafTages  are  to  be  added  the  direc- 
tions incidentally  given  by  St.  Paul  to  perfons 
in  many  different  ftations,  exhorting  them  to 
fulfil  the  refpedlive  offices  peculiar  to  thofe 
ftations  "  for  confcience  fake,  as  unto  the 
**  Lord,  and' not  unto  men  (//)  ;'V  diredlions 
which,  by  parity  of  reafoning,  we  may  reft 
affured  that  the  apoflle  Would  have  applied  to 
all  other  fituations  and  crrcumftances  of  fife, 
if  he  had  been  led  by  his  fubjeil  to  notice 
them,  diflindtly.  And  he  did  in  fa£t  make  the 
application  univerfal,  when  he  delivered  thefe 
general  and  comprehenfive  precepts.  **  What- 
**  foever  [0)  ye^  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of 
"  God.''—"  Whatever  ye  (^)  do,  in  word  or 

context,  by  explaining  fcriptural  precepts  in  a  way  which 
relaxed  and  undermined  the  obligiitions  impofed  by  them. 

(w)  See  Romans,  chap.  xiii.  Ephcf.  chap.  v.  and  vi. 
Coloff.  chap.  iii. 

{0)  I  Cor.  X.  31.  (/>)  Coloff.  ill.  17- 

«  in 
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*'  ia  deed,  do  all  in  the  natne  of  the  Lord 
"  Jefus.'*  Let  us  obferve  too  how  he  com- 
pletely precludes,  by  the  following  declaration, 
the  plea  of  departing  from  the  prefcribed  rule 
of  right  for  the  purpofe  of  thus  doing  good  on 
the  whole.  "  We  be  flanderoufly  reported, 
and  fome  affirm  that  we  fay.  Let  us  do  evil 
that  good  may  come;  whofe  co?idemnation  is 
*'  jtiji  [q)y  Aferious  defire  topleafe  God  in  all 
we  doy  attentive  equally  to  the  purity  of  the  end 
purfuedy  and  to  that  of  the  means  employed  for 
attaining  it^  and  rendering  the  manner  of  purfu*- 
ing  the  hufnefs  ofourjlation^  be  it  what  it  viay^ 
a  conjlant  exprejjiofi  of  that  defire ^  is  the  grand 
principle  which  all  thefe  paflages  inculcate  ; 
and  it  is  the  principle  which,  beyond  all  others, 
I  could  wifh  to  imprefs  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  profeffion,  as 
being  the  only  one  which  will  lead  him  fteadily 
to  fix  his  attention  on  the  duties  which  he  has 
to  perform,  and  the  temptations  which  he  mull 
encounter.  It  is  impoffible  to  conceive  that  he 
who  knowingly  deviates  from  the  path  of  mo- 
ral reditude  and  Chriftian  duty,  becaufe  moft 
others  in  the  fame  rank  and  profeffion  with 
himfelf  deviate  from  it,  and  becaufe,  by  for^ 

{q)  Romans,  iii.  8.  ^ 

bearing 
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bearing  to  deviate,  he  ftiould  incur  embarralt. 
meats  and  lofles,  odium  and  difgrace,  is,  in 
that  inftance,  adling  confiflently  with  the  letter 
or  with  the  fpirit  of  the  various  fcnptural  in- 
jund):ions  which  have  been  quoted.  Let  it 
not  be  faid  that  it  is  right  in  an  ethical  work 

to  fet  a  very  high  ftandard  of  duty,  becaufe 
men  are  certain  in  praditice  to  fall  below  it. 
The  ftandard  here  fet  is  not  fet  becaufe  it  is 
expedient,  but  becaufe  it  is  indifpenfable ; 
becaufe  it  is  the  fcriptural  ftandard  ;  becaufe 
every  lower  ftandard  is  falfe.  If  pradice  fall 
below  it,  the  blame  belongs  to  man.  God  is 
ever  ready  to  give  his  grace  to  enable  men  to 
perform  what  he  has  required.  The  ac- 
knowledged difficulty  of  obeying  the  rules 
which  he  has  prefcribed,  fhews  the  neceffity 
of  the  Chriftian  dilpenfation  and  of  Chriftian 
motives  to  change  the  untoWard  hearts  of 
men,  and  countera£t  the  corruptions  of  hu- 
man nature.  But  if  a  man  will  aft  as  a 
Chriftian,  he  muft  learn  from  religion  to  be 
above  the  world.  He  muft  confider  in  every 
adion  the  importance  of  fecuring  the  divine 
favour ;  and,  ftridly  conforming  to  the  laws 
of  the  Gofpel,  leave  the  iffue  of  events  in  the 
hands  of  Providence,  He  muft  be  moderate 
as  to  all  the  things  of  this  life,  looking  con- 

14  ftantly 
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ftantly  beyond  it.    He  muft  ftedfaftly  refift  all  . 
evil  cuftoms ;  and  fufpefl:  himfelf  as  fecretly 
influenced  by  the  faultinefs  of  general  practice. 
And  let  thofe  who  find  themfelves  tempted  by 
prevailing  cuftom,  by  falfe  fhame,  or  by  in- 
tereft,  to  depart  from  the  ftridnefs  of  fcrlp- 
tural  obedience,  confider  whether  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Supreme  Being,  on  whofe 
providence  the  fuccefs  of  every  undertaking 
depends,  will  profper  thofe  who  fcrupuloufly 
obferve  the  laws  which  he  has  prefcribed  for 
their  conduft,  and  leave  the  iflue  in  his  hands, 
rather  than  thofe  who  manifeft  their  diftruft 
of  his  care  by  reforting  to  arts  and  pra£tices 
which  he  has  forbidden ;  whether  thofe  who 
are  injured   in   their  worldly    profpedls  by 
their  confcientious  adherence   to  the  line  of 
reditude,  are  not  entitled  to  the  full  benefit 
of  the  fcriptural  confolation,  "  If  ye  fuSer 
**  for  righteoufnefs  fake  (r),  happy  are  ye  :'* 
and  whether  it  is  not  the  part  of  wifdom  as 
well  as  of  duty,  whatever  be  the  event  at  pre- 
fent,  to  regulate  every  afkion  by  that  rule,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  will  be  judged  at  the  laft 
day,     , 

(r)  I  Peter,  iii.   14. 

FINIS. 


[     540    ] 


The  Reader  is  requefted  to  confider  the  following  liiwrf 
as  an  addition  to  note  (a)y  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

It  ought  to  be  generally  known,  that  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  owe  another,,  and  a  very  great 
obligation,  to  Bifliop  Burnet.  To  his  fuggcftiohs  and 
exertions  it  is  to  be  afcribed,  tliat  the  liberality  of  Queen 
Anne  was  led  to  affign  for  the  augmentation  of  fmall  liv- 
ings, that  branch  of  her  revenue  which  arofe  from  the 
tenths  and  fir  ft  fruits,  and  amounted,  on  an  average  of 
years,  to  between  fixteen  and  feventeen  thoufard  pounds 
per  annum.  He  originally  propofed  the  meafure  to  Queen 
Mary }  and,'  after  her  death,  to  King  William.  The  de- 
Cgn  was  fully  appr6ved  by  both :  but  through  temporary 
circumftances  failed  of  being  carried  into  execution.  'With 
Queen  Anne  the  renewed,  inftances  of  Bifhop  Burnet  had 
complete  fuccefs  :  and  (he  caufed  it  to  be  publicly  known 
that  the  firft  propofal  of  the  bufinefs  came  from  him.  See 
Bifliop  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  his  own  Time,  8vo.  3d  edit* 
vol.  iv.  p;  40—43. 
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